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Page 15, seventh line from bottom, For ‘‘on the face of 
God’s sky ” read ‘“‘ under the face of God’s sky.”’ 

Page 38, seventh line from top, For ‘ Christians” read 
“ Christian.” 

Page 68, 7th line from top, For ‘‘ breath” read ‘ breadth.” 2 

Page 76, 13th line from bottom, For ‘‘is supposed, assume,’ 
read ‘‘ is supposed to assume.’ 

Page 77, L5th line from top, For ‘‘and this all” read ‘“‘and 
this is all.” 

Page 87, 15th line from top, For ‘‘ audibly melody ” read 
“ audible melody.” 

Page 88, 10th line from bottom, For ‘ how do thee know” 
read “how do they know.” 

Page 89, 5th line from top, For “or inspiration” read “ for 
inspiration.” 

Page 94, 13th line from bottom, For “light is accountable 
for” read “ light is accounted for.” 

Page 119, 4th line from bottom, For ‘‘ saint of God” read 
“Sent of God.” 

Page 137, 8th line from bottom, For “ mortal law” read 
‘moral law.” 
Page 138, 8th line from top, For “ ‘‘ somo” read ‘‘ some.’ 
Page 156, 10th line from top, For ‘‘we cannot” read ‘‘ we 
can.” 

Page 156, 3rd line from bottom, For “is is” read ‘ it is.” 

Page 162, 4th line from top, For ‘‘ than” read ‘ that.” 

Page 170, 6th line from top, For ‘‘ cannot” read ‘ can.” 

Page 179, bottom. line, For ‘‘in an ethical relation” read 
‘is an ethical relation.” 

Page 201—Transpose the two top lines. 

Page 227, 2nd line from bottom, For ‘ imitations” read 
‘« limitations.” 

Page 320, 13th line from bottom, For ‘‘ live” read “life.” 

Page 333, 3rd line from bottom, For ‘‘I no not know” read 
‘IT do not know.” 
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A SERMON 


PREACHED BY THE 


REV; JOHN. THOMAS, MA; 


THE IMPREGNABLE CHURCH: ITS 
DIVINE AND HUMAN ELEMENTS. 


“ And I say also unto thee, that thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build my church, and the gates of hell (Hades) 
shall not prevail against wt.” —Matt. XVI. 18. 


THIS passage has been so perverted for the purpose of 
establishing a false claim, and so covered over with the 
cobwebs of priestly interpretation, that nothing ought to afford 
us keener satisfaction, than to divest ourselves of those 
preconceived notions which have obscured the passage, and 
to study it in its native simplicity. Would that this course 
were more generally persuea with the whole of sacred Scripture. 
Our knowledge of the Bible will always be fragmentary and 
imperfect until we come to its pages with unbiassed minds to 
discover the thought of the inspired writers, rather than to 
thrust our own narrow thoughts into their writings. There 
are some passages so covered over with the rags of priestcraft 
that timid Protestants are afraid to venture near them; and 
there are other passages covered over with rags of other kinds, 
so that the true heart and soul of them is never seen. Some 
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timid folk are afraid to read the account of Christ’s descent 
into Hades for fear they might unexpectedly see the flames of 
purgatory issuing out from some crevice or other. And, when 
they come to our text, they try with nervous hands to drag 
Peter out from under the Church, lest he and they should be’ 
involved in one common ruin, and the Pope alone be left 
supreme, ‘‘ towering o’er the wrecks of time.” -If these good 
people would only come frankly prepared to receive whatever 
the Bible has to impart, they would not shout at the very 
outset, ‘There is a lion in the way;’ for, even if the lion 
did not wholly disappear, it would in all probability become 
changed into a lamb. 

The best way to begin the examination of any passage is 
to forget, as far as possible, all controversy. We may be as 
much biassed against a theory as in its favour. As far as 
possible, we must think that we know nothing about the matter 
until we listen to the utterance of the text. With the 
advantage of inheriting the world’s spiritual training of 1,800 
years, we must try to transport ourselves back to the time 
when the words were spoken. We must forget that there is a 
chair of St. Peter, for the carpenter that made it was not then 
born. We must forget all about priests and popes, and papal 
bulls, for Peter knew nothing about them. And, if we can 
manage to forget eyerything except our text, perhaps we shall 
be amazed at its wonderful simplicity, and the deep necessity 
of the truths it contains. 

The first thing that strikes us on a careful examination of 
the passage is, that our text forms a complete whole in itself. 
The 19th verse, though it is closely connected with it, and 
becomes possible through it, contains a promise which is 
quite distinct both in its object and nature. In our text the 
centre of the assertion, though it is suggested by Peter’s 
strong personality, is not so much a single individual as a 
typical individual—this rock. This, therefore, is a promise 
for all time. This foundation of rock does not pass away 
when Peter dies, but must continue through all the ages that 
the Church shall be a-building, until it receives the topmost 
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stone. Manifestly, therefore, Peter’s personality was only the 
starting-point for discovering that rocky foundation, which, 
though prominently manifest in Peter, was no monopoly of his. 
It was, as we shall see, that nobler element in humanity 
which admits of the Church of God being reared in human 
life. It is upon the Peter—the rock—in the life of the world 
that Christ is still building, and must continue to build, His 
Church. ; 

- But in the 19th verse the case is different. Here it is 
not the quality that is emphasised, but the individual. What- 
ever promise this verse contains it was given to Peter as an 
individual : it was a personal favour from his Lord, though, of 
course, not without a reference to his life and character. But 
with this promise we have nothing to do this morning. We 
simply desire distinctly to sever the typical promise from the 
individual, so that we may proceed untrammeled to deal with 
the former. 

Our text is closely connected with Peter’s previous 
confession. There is, indeed, a kind of parallelism between 
them. Peter had said to Jesus, ‘‘Thou art the Christ,” and 
Christ responded, ‘‘Thou art Peter.” But to assert that ‘this 
rock” is identical with Peter’s previous confession, is to force 
an interpretation upon the passage which is by no means self- 
evident. The confession revealed the rock, but the rock-quality 
was in Peter’s life rather than in his words. 

One word more of introduction relative to the word 
‘‘church.’”’ This word has in the course of its history, taken 
to itself such ‘‘fearfully and wonderfully made” meanings 
that one almost stands in awe of it. The word in the original, 
as you well know, is very simple, and at once saves us from 
being involved in ecclesiastical discussiuns and definitions. Is 
it not delightful to go back to the New Testament, and so get 
rid of the dustheaps of centuries? The word in our text 
simply means an assembly—a number of people ‘called 
together.” Any number of believers, therefore, banded 
together in the name of the Lord Jesus, whether they are 
recognised by ecclesiastical potentates or not, constitute a 
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church as the term is here used! and the whole assembly of 
believers throughout the world constitute THE Church par 
excellence. 

We are now in a position to consider the three leading 
thoughts arising out of this passage, viz., the Divine power 
which builds the Church, the human element which enters 
into the foundation of the Church, and the impregnability of 
the Church. 

I. The Divine power which builds the Chureh—‘‘I will 
build my Church.” 

We desire to lift this thought into the prominence which 
is due to it in this passage. People have been staggering and 
stumbling against “this rock’’ to such an extent that they 
almost have Peter and “rocks” on the brain, and have no 
eyes to see anything else. Verily, I say unto you, a greater 
than Peter is here. Let us know all we can about the Divine 
Christ first, and then we shall better understand what He was 
making out of Peter. If we can only find the key to the secret 
of Divine movement, we shall more fully comprehend those 
human qualities in which that movement appears. When we 
more fully appreciate the Divine meaning of the process by 
which the temple of God is being built, we shall better appreciate 
the human basis on which it is founded. Peter's personality 
has too long monopolized this passage, and so led to all sorts 
of errors. Strange to say, few verses have done more, through 
misinterpretation, to undermine the foundation of the Church 
than this verse. The way in which Peter has been compelled 
to bear the weight of the Church has done anything but give 
it stability; and certainly the succession-Peters that came to 
take it up after he had set it down, were far from being rock- 
like. 

If Peter had had to expound this passage, we should very 
soon have a change in the prominent figure; we should very 
soon have Christ in the fore-ground, and Peter in the rear. 
Peter’s introduction to his sermon would be,—‘‘ He must 
increase, but I must decrease.” We need to get the right 
perspective here. It is Christ, not Peter, who is the prominent 
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figure in our text. The builder is greater than the building, 
and more important than the foundation. Much as we value 
Peter, we might have done without him, but we could not do 
without Christ. If we were always jealous to give Christ His 
right place, we should not be befogged among the prerogatives 
of his disciples. Put the sun up high in the zenith, and the 
misty mountains which puzzled our vision so much stand out 
clear and distinct. Banish it behind the mountain top, and 
we wander befogged among the hills again. When we set 
Christ upon the throne of His glory, ‘tis marvellous what a 
light He sheds on all the details of His kingdom. Let Christ 
become obscured, and we immediately begin to quarrel about 
Church organisations and priestly ordination and apostolic 
succession, as if Christ had abdicated and authorised these to 
reign in His place. When Christ is diminished, everything 
else grows disproportionately large. When the sceptre is 
placed in His hand, everything else kneels in due abasement 
at His feet. We, too, often merit Paul’s rebuke—‘‘ Now this 
I say, brethren, that everyone of you saith, I am of Paul, and - 
I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of Christ. Is Christ 
divided?” There is no rivalry between Paul and Christ or 
Peter and Christ. One is our Master, even Christ, and all the 
rest, Peter included, are brethren. 

The departed Christ has not transferred His prerogatives 
to anyone. The building of the Church, in the essential 
meaning of the words, still remains, and must continue to 
remain, in His hands. His departure did not render necessary 
the appointment of an earthly deputy, or give place for a 
visible vicar of Christ. It only necessitated another method 
of manifesting Himself, and that has been accomplished by the 
advent of the Spirit. Far from having retired from the 
supreme Lordship of the Church on earth, He is more than 
ever present. Twill be soon enough to appoint a deputy when 
the king is absent; and should that time ever come, the 
Church would cease to be. The Divine form of the Son of 
God flashes distincter glory in the midst of His Church to-day 
than it did in the days of His flesh; and to everyone that 
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would usurp the title of lord, and seek to impose their authority 
on God’s heritage, He proclaims His own unique prerogative 
—‘‘T will build my church.” 

The great towering truth, therefore, which we find here 
is the constant, near, and effectual presence of Christ in His 
Church. If we grasp this firmly, if we realise it intensely, we 
shall not greatly err in our interpretation of the remaining 
portion of the verse, nor shall we wander very wide of the 
mark in our estimate of our own dignity and of the value of 
Church offices and organizations. If the Church could only 
become intensely conscious of the infinite presence of Christ, if 
the exceeding glory of His near presence were only to flash in 
upon our blindness, every arrogant voice would be hushed in 
the presence of the great King, every puny pretender would 
bow in dust and ashes, and in the shadow of His excellent 
majesty, the little inequalities among men would be forgotten. 

We must press this truth yet further, and declare that 
the Church must stand or fall by it. The very life of the 
Church is linked with the truth of the words, ‘I will build 
my church,” and cannot be sustained by anything less than 
the very strongest meaning which these words can bear. The 
only possible justification for the exclusive claims of the 
Church, the only thing that can possibly mark it off from other 
societies seeking the welfare of humanity, the only thing that 
can give it a unique existence, is the presence within it of a 
distinctive Divine element, the pervading of it by infinite 
spiritual forces, the continuous inflow into its organism of 
Divine life. 

Iam using strong words, and I intend them to convey 
strong meanings. Some people seem to have acquired wonder- 
ful facility in using strong words with their meanings atten- 
uated down to vanishing-point. There is, no doubt, a margin 
within which the free mind and spirit of man may move, and 
within which it ought to be encouraged to move, while it does 
not overstep the essence of the truth. Men may see the same 
truth at different angles, or have experiences of it varying in 
richness. But belief cannot be all margin. It must have a 
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fixed centre—a centre definite and sure. There are some 
points on which we must not only say the same thing, but also 
mean the same thing; otherwise we shall be separated from 
one another by an impassable gulf, over which it will be 
impossible for us to clasp hands. 

We say, without hesitation, that the recognition of the 
directly operating God in the Church is essential to the 
recognition of Christianity. By this we mean that the super- 
natural and divine element in the Church is essentially 
distinct from the fact of God’s general presence in the world. 
High-sounding phrases about the divinity which is present in 
the social progress of humanity—phrases which make no 
distinction between that and the divinity which is the very 
essence of the kingdom of God—are phrases which, if seriously 
taken, destroy the very existence of the Church. There can 
be no compromise in this matter, for the very life of the 
Church is involved in it. You may establish another com- 
munity on another basis, but the Church can stand on this 
basis alone. It derives its right of existence from a life-giving 
current direct from the life of God, such as is possible to it 
alone. In this necessary truth again are involved the essential 
person and nature of Christ, for he is the centre of these unique 
forces. Therefore the very essence of Christianity demands 
that Christ should be God incarnate. Nothing less than this is 
sufficient to give the Church a separate and unique existence, 
or to ensure to it success. The only guarantee we have for 
the presence in the world of spiritual, recreating forces is 
the fact that they were present in all their fulness in the Man 
of Nazareth. And the only way in which these forces can 
become effectual in the life of the world is by the unbounded, 
living presence of Christ in the lives of His people in all ages. 
Therefore the essential Godhead of Christ, His real and 
universal presence in His Church, and His power and pre- 
rogative out of His own unfathomed life to give new life to 
men, are all directly involved in the great words, “I will 
build my Church.’ Upon a narrower basis than this the 
Church cannot stand. 
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II. The human element which enters into the foundation 
of the Church—‘ Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build my Church.” 

We have already pointed out that the personal reference 
in this verse differs on the face of it from the personal reference 
in the following verse. The reference in the words, “I will 
give unto THEE the keys of the kingdom of heaven” (where the 
individuality of Peter is specialised),-is manifestly intentionally 
different from the reference in the words, ‘‘ Upon this rock I 
will build my church”’ (where the personality of Peter is gen- 
eralised and resolved into a general quality), That this , 
distinction was intentional is shown by further verbal careful- 
ness in this passage to distinguish between the quality as 
exemplified by the individual and the individual himself who 
possessed the quality. For, although the personal name Petros 
signifies a rock, and the play upon the word would have been 
best satisfied by its repetition, yet, in order to avoid all 
suspicion of merely personal and individual reference, the word 
used to denote the rock on which the Church should be built 
is different from the name which had been given to Peter. 
Without any doubt, if the promise had been a purely personal 
one, Peter’s personal name, Petros, would have been repeated. 
And the change is evidence of careful intention to draw away 
the attention from the individual to the quality. It isnot upon 
‘“‘ Petros” that the Church is to be built, but upon the “ Petra’ 
which he exemplified. 

In the light of this interpretation of the language of our 
text—an interpretation which seems to us irresistible as soon 
as attention is called to it—the ground expands beneath our 
feet, and the horizon widens before our gaze. Where we seemed 
to be in danger of being compelled to admit Divine sanction 
for priestly assumption, we find living principles which slay 
priestcraft with their very breath. Instead of moving in the 
cramped sphere of conferring disproportionate supremacy on 
one individual, we find ourselves borne along on the bruad 
bosom of eternal laws which are necessarily operative through 
all the domain of human life. We find that Christ here, as 
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everywhere else, was laying the basis not of a ceremonious and 
authoritative order of men, but of that great kingdom which is 
the centre of profound principles and eternal laws. 

As we have said, the horizon expands. The context wears 
new meaning and dignity. It seemed to be a comparatively 
unimportant conversation, having local issues. Now it is 
invested with almost an agony of earnestness, and is seen to be 
as far-reaching in its issues as the kingdom itself. It seemed 
to be made up of separable local items. Now it is seen to be 
one great organic whole, gathered around a central principle. 
It becomes vast in its suggestions, solemn and grand in the 
march of the enquiry, comprehensive as eternity in its results. 
The passage presents to us one grand movement of eternal 
issues ; and for the great central Figure it was a moment when 
thought and feeling were strained to their utmost tension. 

‘‘Whom do men say that I the Son of Manam?” This 
was no casual, off-hand inquiry. It was an investigation into 
the very foundation of the kingdom. It was the question which 
pressed most upon the Saviour’s spirit and which He would 
ask with intensest interest. How far on the side of His 
humanity, the ever-accumulating weight of redemption’s load 
and its final glorious results were presented clearly and fully 
to His mind from the very first or how far the conditions of 
redemption demanded that He should learn much of this 
through suffering, isa very difficult question. But I think 
that we lose the force of much in our Saviour’s life by alto- 
gether forgetting the hint given us in the brief account of His 
boyhood, that He grew in wisdom as well as in stature. 
When we so interpret the Godhead of Christ as to leave no 
room in His human life for earnest inquiry, holy, questioning 
anxiety, and pure delight at hopes fulfilled, surely we have 
succeeded in reducing his humanity to an empty name. 

I think, therefore, that we may reverently regard this 
passage as an earnest inquiry by our Saviour into the present 
and prospective influence of his work. The first replies were 
disappointing. ‘‘Some say that thou art John the Baptist, 
some Elias, and others Jeremias, or one of the prophets.” If 
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this be the only reply, then the work is a failure, and the 
prospects are dark. - Heaven has stretched its hand down to 
earth. How has the earth responded? Christ the incarnate 
God, the Way, the Truth, the Life, has presented himself to 
men. Is the world capable of receiving Him? the forces of 
redemption have been at work, Are they working in a 
vacuum, or is human life capable of affording them a medium 
and a fulcrum? In fine, Christ is here reading the possibilities 
of human life as one of the two determining elements in the 
destiny of the kingdom of God. \ 

The question to be decided is, Where is the evidence, on 
the human side, that in the very ruins of fallen humanity a 
kingdom can be founded which cannot be moved? Divine 
forces have been at work. Where is the rock in human life 
that has hardened beneath their touch? It was for such evi- 
dence Christ was seeking, and He found it in Peter. Other men 
had been tried aud found wanting. The truth had come to 
them, but it had not become a living power in their lives. 
Christ had touched them, but their base natures converted 
His touch of gold into dross. The presence of the truth only 
made their earthy nature more palpably crumble into dust. 
"Twas a gigantic failure in human life to rise to the occasion of 
Divine movement, when men felt the presence of Him ‘‘ who 
is the brightness of the Father’s glory,” and then said, It is 
Jeremias, or one of the prophets. 

Is the whole work, then, to prove a failure? Is the rotten- 
ness of human life to frustrate God’s redeeming forces? Well 
might the Son of Man turn to His disciples and ask, with 
increased earnestness, ‘‘ But whom say ye that I am?” He 
has no need to make any further inquiry, for the wished-for 
reply is now received. ‘‘ And Simon Peter answered and said 
unto him, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
Enough ! the rock has been found, and the success of the king- 
dom is assured. Human life has shown itself capable of 
adequately responding to the voice of God. It possesses an 
element which heaven can mould into its own form, and harden 
into adamantine rock. Thus Christ discovered a petrine 
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element in humanity in which His Church could be founded, 
and be as invulnerable as though it were exclusively Divine. 

Is it not a pity that a passage containing a truth of such 
a fundamental nature, and of such a wide and grand sweep as 
this should have been reduced to a petty, puerile discussion 
about the individual privileges of arrogant priests? Is it nota 
pity that that which was to Christ a crucial question in the 
establishment of His kingdom—a matter weighted with eternal 
significance—should have become the battleground of priestly 
prerogitives ? Brethren, we have to do here, not with inciden- 
tal personal appointments or priestly ambitions, but with the 
eternal and inexorable laws of the kingdom, as it must be 
founded in the hearts of men among all nations, and in every 
age of the world. Christ is here the wise builder, such as He 
Himself describes, seeking a firm foundation on which to build 
His house. Again and again, as He examines the life of men, 
He finds nothing but shifting sand, and turns away disappointed 
Is it impossible, then, to establish the Divine temple in the 
ruins of human life? Will it all crumble to dust even at the 
touch of God? ‘The answer comes. At length human life is 
found to yield a rock—a certain guarantee of future and eternal 
possibilities. And Christ hails the solid foundation with a 
glad ‘‘ Kureka !’”’—‘qThou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build my Church.” : 

III. The impregnability of the Church—‘“ And the gates 
of hades shall not prevail against it.” 

It is unnecessary to take up any time in showing that the 
phrase, ‘“‘ The gates of Hades,” here denotes the councils and 
the forces of evil. The allusion is manifestly to an active and 
ageressive element fundamentally opposed to the new kingdom 
which Christ had declared established, and not merely to the 
fact that the Church of Christ as a spiritual community must 
survive death and the grave; though, of course, the latter is 
also included. It is, indeed, a bold and vivid piece of imagery 
which represents Satan as lord of a shadowy world where 
horrid death sits on a sombre throne, and as issuing from this 
gloomy realm to lead an attack against the dominions of light. 
He is no longer truly king either of death or Hades, for Christ 
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has wrested the sceptre from his grasp. But, until the holy 
warfare is accomplished, he is appropriately designated prince 
of the death-gloom in which he has wrapped the world, and his 
forces and designs are fitly termed ‘‘ The gates of Hades.” 

This was the second time for the forces of humanity to 
meet ‘‘ The gates of Hades” in open conflict. On the former 
occasion, the powers of evil had gained a great victory, and 
had driven humanity, bruised, bleeding, and almost heart- 
broken, from the field. It seems to us that there is in our 
Saviour’s words a covert allusion to that disastrous conflict, a 
vein of exultation in the thought that the realm of evil should 
yet be beaten on its own ground, that the very humanity it 
had learnt to despise should yet turn upon it with new and 
irresistible might, and drive it back, vanquished and shattered, 
to its own dark lair. ‘The gates of Hades’? had once pre- 
vailed against the bulwarks of humanity, but now a new 
human empire had been founded in a new humanity, against 
which the combined forces of evil would dash themselves in 
vain. 

The fact that this invincibility is centred in a new and 
perfectly free humanity constitutes its chief glory. Ifit were 
merely a trial of strength between God and Satan, there would 
be nothing to wonder at Milton notwithstanding, we question 
whether evil spirits were ever silly enough to enter on an 
absolute trial of strength with God. ’Tis plain enough that 
the Creator is incomparably mightier than the creature, that 
the infinite Being can crush finite beings at His will ard 
pleasure. That the gates of Hades should ever prevail 
against the gates of heaven is an utter impossibility and a 
hopeless absurdity. 

But let us distinctly note what the element is which Christ 
here declares invincible. This invincible element is the spirit- 
movement which appears before us in this passage. As yet the 
Church had not developed either forms or formule. There is 
nothing here except the Divine touch npon the human soul, 
and the soul’s responsive faith and living consecration. These 
simple elements constituted the rock on which Christ saw His 
Church arise in majesty and power. 
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A SERMON 


PREACHED BY THE 


REV. JOHN THOMAS, M.A. 


TRUE HEROISM. 


“Thou hast a few names even in Sardis which have not 
defiled their garments ; and they shall walk with me in white : 
for they are worthy.’ —fev. ILI. 4. 


THe words that introduce the message to the church in 
Sardis prepare us to see that the central thought of the 
message itself is the operation of spiritual power. ‘These 
things saith He that hath the seven Spirits of God and the 
seven stars.” The ‘seven spirits of God” symbolize the 
fulness of Divine power, and the seven stars the earthly sub- 
ject through which this power is prepared to operate. For 
even if the stars are used to represent the bishops or overseers 
of the churches, these functionaries are used in this book only 
in their representative capacity, the real objects dealt with 
being the churches themselves. And possibly enough the 
seven stars, or the angels of the seven churhes, do not 
represent the pastors or bishops at all, but rather directly 
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symbolize the entire spiritual life of the churches. In any 
case, we are here reminded that the Divine power in its ful- 
ness and the spirits of men with all their spiritual capacity 
are brought into a definite and vital relation in Jesus Christ. 
He touches the moving lives of men, and in Him dwells all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily, ready to leap into the lives 
that kindle at His touch. 


Two important truths, therefore, are suggested at the 
outset. One is, that there isa power unseen, infinite, ready 
to our hand; that our lives are not surrounded by a dreary 
ring of necessity; that we are not left to our own barren 
resources and to the mercy of a paralysing environment of icy 
law ; but that the warm breath of the living God is around us 
everywhere, that His energising power is ready to penetrate 

-our lives at every point, is ‘‘Closer to us than breathing, 
Nearer than hands and feet.” 

But there is also the sad possibility that, though the cross 
has filled the earth with the invisible energies of God, the 
human life may yet remain insensible to it, and wither and 
fail in its own insensibility ; just as the sun, which makes the 
flowers grow and trees bud and blossom, receives no response 
of life from the barren rock. On the other hand there is for 
all who will the sublime satisfaction that this earthly life of 
ours is rich in resources, that for the true heart there is infinite 
inspiration, that for all who will the good and true there is 
not only power to do heroic deeds, but certainty of success in 
the highest and fullest sense, that, if we will to rise to the 
Divinest ideal, Divinity itself is concentrated at our right hand 
to insure the achievement. 


In the presence of this power, failure becomes doubly 
ignoble, so we find failure in the church in Sardis branded 
with a deep brand of dishonour. By the reception of this 
power life may be made a victory and a glory, so we find the 
bright glow of heroism and power shine out clear and full 
above the wreck of inglorious lives, and men seize the true 
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kingship of the soul with a holy violence that no obstacles 
-- can withstand. It is with the victorious life we now deal, 
that we may learn the lesson how to live, and learn it in the 
most inspiring way, namely, by the vision of those that have 
lived and gloriously triumphed. There is no way to find 
our true life except on the principle that underlay the life of 
the victorious few in Sardis, for in all ages and all lands 
there is only one secret of success for human life. 


We shall consider 

I. The character of earth’s best manhood. 

II. The relation of this manhood to Jesus Christ. 
III. The sterling merit of this manhood. 


I.- The character of earth’s best manhood. ‘Thou hast 
a few names even in Sardis which have not defiled their 
garments.” 


We do not mean to say that these commended few in 
Sardis were the elite of the whole earth, that they were paragons 
of perfection, and had reached the highest summit of human 
virtue. The important matter is that they were the “elite” 
of the society in which they lived. The true test of a man’s 
power is the way in which he does battle with his environment, 
and rises above the common level of his surroundings. We 
are not to suppose that the statement, ‘‘ Which have not defiled 
their garments” is to be taken absolutely. This commend- 
ation stands in close relation to the previous condemnation. Upon 
the church at Sardis in general the word “failure” had been 
stamped. 


It lay scattered a pitiable ruin on the face of Gods’s sky, 
but out of the ruin there rose one beautiful column, not yet 
complete, yet holding its own in the face of the storm, and 
magnificent by contrast with the dark wreck strewn around it. 
The noble few had already potentially triumphed. The canker 
of the time had failed to touch the heart of their life, and 
though at times these ‘trees of the Lord” might show a 
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notched bark and a withered blossom, the sap of life was 
untainted within, and the future perfection of their vigour 
was certain. 


God’s demands are always eminently reasonable. In 
judging the resultant of our life He takes full account of all the 
forces that are acting upon it. If He demanded that we 
should rise at once to the achievement of our grandest ideals 
when the force of circumstances is strong against us, and we 
can scarcely make any headway at all, though we toil in row- 
ing, then all hope would be shattered, and every aspiration 
blighted in the bud. He takes account not only of ‘the 
wrong that is done,” but also of ‘‘ what’s resisted.’ The first 
achievement of the true life is to rise above the common level 
of the plane in which it finds itself, to burst the fetters of 
tradition and custom, and stand with free mind and pure 
purpose in the conscious presence of God. In such victory as 
this all other victory lies in germ. 


There are no circumstances in which a man cannot 
develop the essence of heroism. No doubt it needs the glare 
of exceptional circumstances and perhaps also of exceptional 
powers to rouse the world’s attention and to secure its plaudits ; 
but true heroism recks not whether the world regards or not, 
and only stumbles accidentally upon the praises of the multi- 
tude. The true man lives his nobler life because’ he feels he 
must. He does not dream life away, by wishing for impossible 
opportunities, but fills such opportunities as he has with the 
radiant beauty of a true purpose. ‘Tis not the actual height 
attained that marks the measure of spiritual greatness. The 
strength of the whirlpool of error and sin from which the life 
is escaping has to be measured as well. If you would know 
the strength of the faithful few, you must know the power of 
the evil with which Sardis has netted them round, you must 
see how much nobler their ideals and better their deeds than 
those of the multitude that surges around them. It may 
require more strength to enable the brave swimmer just to 
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keep his head above the dashing billows than to enable the 
firm-footed traveller to ascend the highest mountain-peak. 
A Rahab, seeing the light but dimly amid the mists of 
ignorance, may even by that imperfect vision bea heroine of 
faith ; and perchance many a dark savage looking wistfully 
for God out of the night of heathendom, may be found 
inscribed higher on the roll of faith than many whose names 
are blazoned on earthly chronicles as great ones in the kingdom 


of God. 


Never think you cannot be a hero where you are; for, if 
you cannot be a hero under your present circumstances you 
may depend upon it that you cannot be a hero under any 
circumstances whatsoever. Heroism is not imparted by the 
circumstances to the life, but is flashed out of the life into the 
circumstances. True heroism is of the soul. It is true that 
circumstances influence the manner and measure of its 
development, but it cannot prevent its manifestation in some 
form or other. The true hero is a hero everywhere, and will 
stamp his one talent with a stamp as Divine and clear as 
though he possessed ten. The man who is a hero on the 
throne of a king would be equally a hero in the cottage of a 
peasant. He that is faithful in that which is least is faithful 
in that which is greatest. The truly great soul dignifies 
everything, just as the sunshine hghts up with equal readiness 
and perfectness the great ocean and the tiny dew-drop. 
Whatsoever your hand finds to do, do it with all your might. 
Rise above the level of your surroundings and be a hero in the 
sphere where God has placed you. 


We have said that heroism is of the soul. We musf 
define the matter still more closely. True heroism is a Divine 
thing, and shapes the life according to a Divine pattern. 
‘There is no true manhood unless God is in it, and the living 
indwelling of God is the germ of holiness. very true man 
receives his inspiration from the skies, and moves surely 
towards the light. In this the character of the heroic few in 


‘ 
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Sardis is summed up. No details are given; but the holy 
energy of their lives is revealed in the one sentence, ‘‘ Which 
have not defiled their garments.” I regard this clause as 
giving the principle of their lives rather than their achieve- 
ment. They made it their aim to rise out of the darkness 
that surrounded them into God’s brightness. They were. 
resolved, however hard the battle might prove, that, God 
helping them, circumstances should not conquer them, but. 
that they would conquer circumstances. 


Ah! there is no heroism in the world like that of the 
man who lives in the world and grandly reveals that he is not 
of the world. That man’s life is a miniature of God, and all 
the world’s showy heroes are a motley regiment of shams 
compared with it. To live the truest life and realise the 
Divinest manhood a man need not dwell in a palace or mingle 
in the courts of kings. The perfect type of such a life was 
once lived among the hills of Galilee by a weary wanderer from 
place to place. 

Go ye then, and establish your kingdom of the soul. 
Seek not far afield for materials with which to build it, for 
they are ready to your hand. Get God into your life, and the 
most homely circumstances will’ assume heroic forms. You 
will find sorrows enough around you to awaken you to God- 
like compassion. You will find within and without you 
embattled foes calling you to a conflict that will engage your 
rarest powers, and giving you an opportunity of victory that 
will thrill you with the highest joy. You will find that the 
battle of a soul, wherever placed, is always a grandly important 
battle, where an infinite God and an evil all but infinite are 
contending for the mastery. O, for more men of pure purpose 
to struggle upward through this seething sinning world with 
the ringing ‘‘ watchword, God and Christ and Truth.” 

A hard circumstance of such a life frequently is that it is 
very solitary. The true spirits in Sardis were but few. There 
are some that prate about the fewness of the good, as if it were 
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something to exult about, and praise God for. Iam sure there 
is no Divine necessity that the sons of God should be few. 
And I am not sure that underneath this constant iteration of the 
fewness of God’s people there is not a little conceit. If there 
are only few, and I am one of them, that looks somewhat to 
my credit. But we may be mistaken after all. Statistics are 
proverbially unsafe. The prophet Elijah once made a calcula- 
tion on this very matter; and, in a calculation the sum of 
which only amounted to a single unit he was found in error to 
the extent of 7,000 units. We may be making the fold too 
narrow ; God knows His flock better than we do. 


So much by way of rational encouragement. At the 
same time, the higher our ideals and the nearer we rise to 
them, the more solitary will be our way. The ordinary levels 
of life are sadly unheroic. Around the base of the mountain 
the multitudes throng, one after another falls away in making 
the steep ascent, and few indeed stand on the summit bathed 
in the transfiguration glory. 

The noblest souls are the most solitary; and perhaps even 
when the earth is filled with the glory of God and the millions 
press through the strait gate, there will still be heights of 
sublimer consecration which but the footsteps of the mighty 
few can reach. Greater is the glory, the more conspicuous the 
heroism, if with the few you tread the higher way. Let truth 
and holiness be your aim, and God your arm of might, then, 
whether your comrades be few or many, you shall be enrolled 
in heaven as one of earth’s noblest sons, and stand amid earth’s 
fierce conflicts invincible as God. 


II. In considering the character of earth’s best manhood, 
we could not possibly fail to think of the ‘‘ Perfect Man,” and, 
therefore, the ‘‘ Perfect Hero,” Jesus Christ. And it needs no 
long consideration to realise that ‘‘ the relation of earth’s best 
manhood in general to that of Jesus Christ’’ is a question of 
transcendent importance. This relation is introduced to our 
notice by the words, ‘‘ And they shall walk with me in white.” 
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At first sight this allusion seems purely future, and does 
not even suggest a present connection. But a closer examina- 
tion of the sentence, especially in the light of the opening 
chapters, shows that the present connection is quietly assumed 
in order to throw the emphasis on its future development. In 
the analysis of the life of the church given in these chapters 
and of the relation of that life to the living Christ, there are no 
gaps and abrupt transitions. The whole movement proceeds 
by the process of ordinary law from cause to effect. The 
church and Christ are not introduced separately, but in 
combination. From the beginning He walks in the midst of 
the seyen golden candlesticks, and holds the seven stars in 
His right hand. He is introduced clothed with such attributes 
as essentially act and interact upon the life of the church, 
and more particularly in the introduction of the message to 
the church in Sardis, He is presented as the fount of that 
spiritual power by which the faithful few were enabled to 
conquer the stress of circumstance. 


You see the plain position at which I have arrived. If 
you would find the true and heroic life, you must make Jesus 
Christ your Lord and your God, for it is through Him that 
the Divine Spirit streams in upon men. As we have said, the 
heathen savage may be a spiritual hero, invoking the spirit of 
Christ, while unable to articulate His name, having never 
heard of God manifest in the flesh. But for us to whom the Lord 
has appeared there can be no true life without real acceptance 
of Him, and the more full and clearly conscious that accept- 
ance is, the higher we rise in the sphere of true manhood. To 
refuse to link our life to that of Christ is to refuse the highest 
offers of power and love and light that are forcing themselves 
upon us and such refusal cannot mean anything else than 
sinking beneath our true selves. 


Have we realised even yet what Christ is to us poor 
struggling men and women? Has the special revelation of God 
in the flesh any grand practical meaning for us? Does it bring 
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God any nearer? Does it bring into our lives an ever-present 
Saviour whom we feel to be of ourselves, and to whom our 
struggling hearts can cling with holy familiarity and trust— 
One who seems to be struggling up the heights with us, and 
cheering us on with his own victories? There are two 
tendencies of thought that go far to rob us of our best inherit- 
ance in Jesus Christ. One tendency is that which makes 
Jesus Christ only another name for God. Whenever we seek 
for Him, and seem to hear in His footsteps the ring of a human 
tread, some learned theologian immediately begins to explain 
Him away into some supernatural and mysterious ether, and 
He vanishes out of our sight. So we gaze away as ever into 
the infinite heaven and only see the stretches of weary blue 
that separate the infinite Holiness from this sinful earth. 


The other tendency is that which reduces Jesus Christ to 
the earth-born level of poor imperfect men like ourselves, only 
knowing life’s secret a little better than most other men 
and threading its mazes with greater skill. Such a Christ is 
impotent to help us, and such a Christ we poor men could not 
lay hold of and feel secure, such a Christ could only make 
earth’s darkness a little more visible, such a Christ must have 
gone out of the world’s history and life some 1,900 years 
ago. 

Is it then so insuperably difficult to grasp the conception 
of the Divine man, to realise that the eternal Word became 
flesh, and revealed a truly divine glory, though never for a 
single moment overstepping the limitations and conditions of 
a purely human life? Is it not possible for us to grip the fuller 
truth that He who was in the form of God was found in 
fashion as a man, in order that by the introduction of a 
new and Divine manhood all the world’s broken manhood 
might be redeemed and raised to its noblest heights ? I suppose 
the conception is, metaphyiscally, not very easy, but then, 
metaphysics are always mysterious, and there is a far nearer 
way of getting at Jesus Christ than by metaphysical discussions 
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The key to the incarnation, if we will but use it, hes in our . 
need and in the completeness of Jesus to meet that need. 


Is not your experience like mine? I cannot reach at once 
to the far-away heaven where the Infinite Glory dwells, and 
grasp the burning seat of the eternal throne. In the fires of 
this life’s conflicts I must have by my side a veritable “Son of 


> 


man.’ J must see Him beat down life’s sins, and glorify its 
sorrows. I must feel the grasp of a warm hand like my own 
as He leads me on through brake and desert, and see Him set 
His blood-stained feet firmly through the thorny way ere He 
leads me thither. I must know that a ‘true man’’ has 
conquered, and driven the billowy tides of sin back from the 
world’s fair shores; and I must clearly hear the human accent 
in His voice, as He says, In the world ye shall have tribulation, 
but be of good cheer, I have overcome the world. 

Such an one can I cling to with clinging trust and love. 
Such an One will I approach with holy familiarity, for His 
heart beats like mine. I will learn to fight like Him, and woo 
Him to my side in every battle. He shall be my Captain, and 
{ will follow Him to victory or death. Yea, before such an 
One I will bow, and say, My Lord andmy God. For He who 
saves me thus is ‘‘God come near to me,” and unknown 
possibilities flash before me as I see the face of God in Jesus 
Christ. 

O! that the Christ of God may become more and more a 
living reality in our daily lives! One rich vision of His near- 
ness and power would give victory to many struggling and 
despairing souls, would despoil life of its monotony and 
weariness and agony, would dignify everything as by the touch 
of God, and fill our hearts with the music of the skies. And 
O! glad day, when the victorious Christ and His victorious 
followers shall stand on the hill of Glory together, the 
companionship of conflict exchanged for the companionship. 
of victory, and ‘they shall walk with him in white.” 


Ill. So we are led to our last thought, that, by union 
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with Christ a character of sterling worth is developed. The 
statement in our text is very clear and emphatic: <‘‘ For they 
are worthy.” 


We must take care in this connection not to confound 
things that are distinct. Itis not by merit that we obtain 
salvation ; it is in salvation that we find our merit. God’s 
kingdom comes to us, though we are utterly unworthy of the 
glorious gift; but, when we have received the kingdom, it 
invests us with high worth and dignity. Through failure to 
observe this distinction, two opposite mistakes are made. 
Some people, realising rightly enough that there cannot be 
any real salvation without merit, declare that salvation is the 
outcome of merit and that human effort is the primal practical 
cause of salvation. Others, realising to what a hopeless pass 
such an arrangement would bring the great mass of morally 
impotent men, decry the idea of merit altogether, and refuse 
to concede any merit even to the advanced christian 
life. Both these positions are equally the error of 
extremes. The one makes void the grace of God in its rich 
and free provision of spiritual impulses for unworthy men; 
the other makes void the grace of God in transforming human 
life and creating worth out of unworthiness, as well as ignores 
the great task of the christian life in weaving for itself out of 
the Divine materials supplied to it the priceless possession of 
a holy character. 


I have no hesitation in saying that the work of Christ 
would be a failure if it left us, as some christians suppose, still 
unworthy. When a christian of 20 or 30 years’ experience 
confesses before God that he is still as unworthy as ever, 
there must be a mistake somewhere, for it is Christ’s intention 
to make us meet for the inheritance of the saints in light, and 
if we are no more worthy at the end of 20 years than we 
were at the beginning—why, it looks very much like 


failure. 
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True, we were ‘nobodies”’ before Christ found us, but. 
He has come to make ‘‘somebodies”’ out of us. This is the 
glory of the cross that it has the power of making the base 
honourable, and of clothing the worthless with high merit. 
Now are we the Sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what 


we shall be.—Azmen. 


Che Ayrtle St. Pulpit. 
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THE PROPHET ELISHA. 


‘© And he took the mantle of Hlyah that fell from him, and 
smote the waters, and said, Where is the Lord God of Eliyah ? 
And when he also had smitten the waters, they parted hither and 
thither, and Elisha went over.’ —2 Kings II. 14. 


Two characters of exceptional interest appear before us in the 
persons of Elijah and Elisha. The impression made upon 
Israel by the ministry of Elijah the prophet was so profound, 
was engraven so deeply into the national life, that it does not 
seem to have lost much of its force even after many generations 
had passed. Indeed even in our Saviour’s time the thought of 
John the Baptist, the figure of John the Baptist, seemed to 
have remained in the minds of the people in a very vivid and 
graphic form. The national sense of the extraordinary power 
and influence of the ministry of Elijah is probably mirrored in 
that wonderful prophecy in Malachi concerning the second 
-coming of Elijah. But Elisha too isagreatman. He has the 
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disadvantage in one respect of standing in the shadow of the 
towering Elijah, but he is great enough to have his greatness 
manifest even when the giant Elijah is standing by his side. 
It is no mean man that could assert himself at all, that could 
attain any prominence, that could show any pronounced 
influence, in the presence of the great Tishbite. But it is not 
so much with their separate careers and their diverse greatness 
that we wish to deal to-night as with their relations with one 
another, with the mutual implications and relations of these 
two great lives. They come into contact with one another as 
two human spirits influencing one another, and in that influence 
we shall find great principles of spiritual influence that are at 
work in all ages and generations. 


The truly great man is the true man, the man that is 
true to the laws of life, the man that is true to himself, and 
therefore to everybody else. And the relations of true lives 
to one another constitute the relations that should subsist 
between all lives. Now, most expositors represent Hlijah and 
Elisha as being the very antipodes of one another. The one 
is represented as being like winter, the other like summer. 
Elijah, they tell us, is represented by the wind, the earth- 
quake, and the fire. Elisha succeeds as. the still small voice. 
Some indeed even go so far as to say that the vision of Elijah 
on Mount Horeb was a revelation of the kind of successor 
that should come after him, and contained a direct reference 
to the gentle ministry of Elisha. But I fail to reconcile that 
conception with the history of the two men or with the 
description given of them. If you consult what God said 
concerning Elisha in the vision on Mount Horeb, or rather 
after the vision had passed, you will find that God represented 
Elisha not as coming with peace and gentleness after the 
sword of Elijah, but as a man who was to wield a sword 
himself. He says, ‘‘ Him that escapeth the sword of Hazael 


shall Jehu slay, and him that escapeth from the sword of 
Jehu shall Elisha slay.” 
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That is not the still small voice coming after the storm, 
the earthquake, and the fire. 


Mark again, the request of Elisha from the prophet 
Kljah for a double portion of his spirit. Of course, by a 
double portion you must not understand twice as much as 
Elijah possessed, but the portion of the eldest son, who got 
according to the Jewish custom twice as much as the other 
~children. He wanted to be considered as the eldest son, 
preeminently the heir to the spirit of Elijah. Elisha does not 
at any rate recognise in himself the opposite of Elijah. Rather 
he feels that there are strong affinities between them, and 
that if he is to carry out his own true mission Hlijah’s spirit 
must rest upon him. And Elijah promised that it should be 
so, if Klisha saw him ascend. Elisha did see him ascend, 
and the next testimony we hear is from the sons of the 
prophets when they saw him and said, ‘‘ The spirit of Elijah 
doth rest on Hlisha.” I do not mean to say that Elisha was 
a mere duplicate of Elijah. God does not make duplicates. 
In many cases it is well that He does not. 


There are some men of such wonderful mould that if we had 
duplicates of them, the world would be too small to hold 
them. One of these marvellous beings is enough in a world 
like this. There are other men of whom we should like to 
have duplicates; but God is wiser than we. He does not 
make duplicates. He makes men with strong affinities, ,.He 
moulds men so that they may fill approximately the same 
sphere, so that they may work together; but they are not 
duplicates. Elisha is different from Elijah, but the similarity 
is quite as striking as the difference. The difference is more 
in degree than it is in kind. Let me try to describe the 
difference by an illustration. An illustration that would be 
used by many would be this. They would say that Hlijah is, 
compared with Elisha, as the storm with the calm. That 
comparison, I am bound to reject. I should rather say this:— 
Elijah is the volcanic earthquake, convulsive, in constant 
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movement, ever exercising mighty volcanic power. Elisha is 
the volcano, apparently slumbering, quiet, and calm, but with 
volcanic energy stored up. Elijah is the blazing lightning as 
it blazes in the storm. Elisha is the cloud with the lightnings 
lying asleep in it. They may flash out at any moment. 
There are materials for a stormthere. Let the impious young 
men cry, ‘Go up thou bald head,” and the lightnings blaze 
from the cloud and the impious ones meet their destruction. 
The lightnings are there ready for action, but the circum- 
stances and time do not demand their manifestation as 


in the case of Elijah. The spirit of Elijah does rest upon 
Elisha. 


The world was not prepared to leap from the storm to the 
still small voice all at once. The world does not make a leap 
like that in a day or even a generation. It takes a good many 
generations to prepare the world to pass from Moses to Jesus 
Christ. Moses is the thunderer; Moses is the storm; Jesus 
is the gentle and the loving One, but it took many generations 
to prepare the world for the change. The world could not 
bear to have the gentle stillness directly after the storm, for 
the lessons of life are learnt little by little, line upon line. 
The storm-energies were treasured up in Hlisha no less 


than in Elijah, and they revealed their power when occasion 
called for it. 


I think I can see the portraits of the two men. There is 
something so graphic, so life-like, about their history, they 
seem to stand before us as on the canvas. Elijah! Behold 
him! The swift son of the desert, sinewy, clad in the hairy 
mantle of the prophet, with a leathern girdle about his loins, 
ever ready for action. See! those great eyes flash forth flames 
of fire. There are deep lines of strong determination about 
those lips. The eyes and the face are all afire; and every 
muscle seems to play as if ready, impatient, eager for work. 
That is the man who with his unshaken, “Thus said the 
Lord,” girt himself around with flames of fire and was the 
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terror-of kings and princes and all the impious ones of the 
land. 


Elisha is a son of the soil, slower, and less fury in 
his movements than the son of the desert. The lips are not 
‘so sternly closed, but if you look closely there is a mine of 
strength in them. The face is not so eager and impatient ; 
there does not seem so much fire in it as in Elijah’s; but it 
is massive and rugged, and power seems to sleep there. The 
eyes look calm; but if you look closer, the fires burn deep 
within. A fitting man to take up the mantle of Hlijah. He 
is the man that can take the prophetic fire, and carry it on to 
@ new generation, into new forms and manifestations. It is 
because they are so much like one another, because they have 
so many affinities, that their association with one another is 
so instructive. We ean only imagine, we can only deduce . 
from the general laws of influence, how far Elisha influenced 
Elijah. But Iam sure he influenced him ; for the true man, 
however great he may be, is certain to learn something from 
a good man, who may be moulded somewhat differently, even 
though the difference may be small. Elijah in the company 
of Elisha must have gained something from the intercourse. 
But we cannot enter into details, because the details are not 
given us. But on the other hand, not only is it clear that 
Elijah influenced Elisha, but the nature of the influence is 
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clearly revealed. 
There are two things I would have you notice. 


One is this. That Hlisha manifestly regarded it as a 
great privilege to learn from Elijah; and yet, as 1 have told 
you, Elisha was himself a great man. When Elijah passed 
away, Elisha was perhaps the greatest man left on the earth ; 
and that is one of the proofs of his greatness that he 
recognised that Hlijah was greater than he, and sat at his 
feet and learned from him. There are some men that do not 
care to learn, because they think there is no one greater than 
themselves. They are like stagnant pools. Such men can 
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be easily weighed and measured. The great man by the 
force of his greatness recognises the greatness in another and 
drinks from the fountain of the inspiration that others give 
him. Elisha loved to be at the feet of Elijah. He never 
asserted himself, he never did anything but be a humble pupil 
until Elijah had passed away to the glory beyond. 


Another thing to be noticed is that Elisha had great 
spiritual capacity for the study to which he devoted himself. 
He was able to see the divinest manifestations that gathered 
around Elijah. Those were times of magnificent progress for 
Klisha. Have you noticed what littleness does when it tries 
to study greatness. It apes some eccentricities. It cannot 
see the soul of the thing; it cannot see where the greatness 
lies; but it looks at some ragged rent in the great man’s 
garment and then appears with the ragged rent as if that 
constituted the greatness. Not so Elisha. Elisha understood 
the divine in Elijah; he saw the glory in him; and gazing 
upon that glory, he gathered the power and spirit of Elijah 
into himself. 


Have you considered the condition that Elijah laid 
down,—the condition that must be fulfilled before he would 
promise Elisha a double portion of his spirit? ‘If thou see 
me when I am taken from thee it shall be so unto thee; but 
if not, it shall not be so.” Do you think such a promise as 
that was dependent on a mere chance. After Elijah had 
said, “It is a hard thing,’ depend upon it he laid down a 
hard condition. If Elisha could see God’s chariot and God’s 
horsemen, then Elijah knew that he was prepared to receive 
the power of the spirit of God. An unprophetic soul cannot 
see God's chariot of fire and God’s invisible horsemen. Some 
unprophetic souls tell us that all that happened was, that 
there came a thunderstorm and in the midst of it Elijah 
disappeared. They could not have seen God’s horsemen and 
chariots of fire. Only a prophet’s eye could see those; and 
Elijah knew that if Elisha could see them, then he was a 
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prophet, and would follow in his wake as a prophet of the 
most high God. 


Notice yet this further; that though Elisha was a faithful 
disciple of Elijah, he never became a satellite. He aimed at 
standing alone when Elijah should pass away. He learned of 
Elijah, that he might know the God of Elijah, and when he 
passed away in the chariot of fire, Elisha stood erect with the 
mantle of Hlijah on his shoulders, and carried forward the 
work of Elijah to a further stage of development. What have 
we here in the challenge of Elisha, when he takes up the 
mantle of his master, splits the waters of the river, and demands 
in tones that seem over bold, if we did not know that they 
were prophetic ;—‘‘ Where is the Lord Ged of Elijah? Hlijah 
is gone! Where is his God ?”’ 


There are two things in this challenge. One is, the 
impressive testimony of Elijah’s life to the living presence of 
God. The other is, the demand of Elisha, that that living 
presence should continue in unabated power. These are two 
great questions, and we can only deal with them briefly 
to-night, but they will repay further thought. 


I. The first thing that strikes us here is the impressive 
testimony of Elijah’s life to the living presence of God. 

Where is the Lord God of Elijah? There is such a God. 
Elisha is sure of God. I do not know what his condition was, 
what his thoughts were, before he came into contact with 
Elijah. But now, after seeing Elijah and watching his hfe. 
_ day and night he knew that Elijah had a God, and that He 
was the living God. He needs no other proof, that is 
sufficient. Thereisa God! LHlijah’s life has revealed Him. 
There is a Lord God of Elijah without any manner of doubt. 

There are two things implied in this. One is that Hlisha 
found in the life of Elijah absolute certainty concerning God. 
The other is that in the life of Elijah Elisha found his highest 
conception of God. Elijah’s God he knows, and Elijah’s God 
is sufficient. 
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Israel had gone into evils of the darkest description, had 
worshipped Baal and other false gods. They had forsaken 
the God of Israel, and everything seemed to have gone into 
confusion. And yet Elisha in simple contact with that great 
prophetic spirit found that contact neutralising all other 
influences, and assuring him that God worked in this world 
of ours. That is the noblest mission of the great, the truly 
spiritual man, viz., to reveal God to the world God lives in 
the prophetic soul. He isa glory within him a wall of fire 
around him. Divine powers and influences gather like a halo 
around his head. I have heard men say concerning some 
true devoted disciples of Jesus Christ, ‘‘ Were there no other 
proof of a God, I know there is a God, because I know my 
mother.” Where is the Lord God of Elijah? Remember that 
it is through men that God is revealed to men. God is not 
revealed in the stars except imperfectly. You can read Him 
there after you have read him in human life. You can find 
God there when you have grown wiser than the stars alone 
could have made you. The stars in the heavens make signs 
difficult to understand, their utterance is vague and indefinite. 
If you would be sure of God, you must come down to human 
life and see the Elijah’s that walk in a divine atmosphere, 
that live as they could not live unless God was within them, 
Some may think that the responsibility is less for us because 
Jesus Christ has come and revealed God in a more perfect 
form than any mere man could have revealed Him. If Jesus 
Christ lived and moved on the earth to-day, that contention 
might have some force. But Jesus Christ has not altered 
our responsibility at all. He has only made it possible for us 
to reveal God more grandly than man could reveal Him 
previously. Remember it is not the Jesus Christ recorded in 
this book that men judge God by, but the Jesus Christ of 
to-day, the Jesus Christ that is once more incarnate in the 
lives of His people. And if holy men and women, if the 
world’s Elijahs do not give evidence of the presence of God 
there is nothing in the world that can save man from atheism. 
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The Lord God of Elijah! It lies with you and it lies 
with me whether God shall be believed in. 


Atheism can stand argument, but it cannot stand life. 


I do not think an atheist could have lived in the presence 
of Elijah and retained his atheism. He would have seen God 
in Elijah’s life. If the world is growing atheistic—I am 
slow to believe it—but if it is so, depend upon it the Church of 
Christ is to be blamed. It is in us, it is in our being true to 
the Son of God, that the proof of God’s presence will lie, and 
there is no other power than this that can stem the tide of 
infidelity. But if we live in Him and glorify His name as He 
was glorified in the life of Hlijah, depend upon it that the 
infidel host must take up the mantle of the new Elijahs and 
say ;—Where is the Lord God of the disciples of Jesus Christ ? 


II. Note further Elisha’s demand for the continued living 
presence of God with unabated vigour. Elijah has gone, but 
Elisha demandg the continued presence of Elijah’s God. 
Elijah’s God was not merely the God of one generation. 
Elisha had learned him better than that. Elisha saw in the 
life of Elijah part of a great purpose that must continue and 
swell from age to age. Elijah has been taken away to glory 
but Elijah’s God is wanted by Elisha to carry on the work 
that Elijah began. Do not misunderstand. That challenge 
does not mean that Elisha wanted a simple repetition of Elijah. 
He saw rather that the Lord God was larger than Elijah and 
could pass on and reveal Himself in a different way. What is 
required is nothing less than the Lord God of Elijah. Elisha 
may not be as great as Elijah, but he cannot do with less than 
the God of Elijah. There isa demand here that the living 
presence of God shall not abate in its power. That is implied, 
and Elisha means it. The Lord God of Elijah in all the fulness 
of his power is wanted. He must not dwarf down into some- 
thing less. ‘‘I have seen what He can do, and want Him in 
“His fulness.”” He must do works as mighty as He has done in 
the past. Future generations must not see only a fragment of 
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His power. The whole power of the Lord God of Elijah must 
pass down the world on its glorious way. ‘‘ Where is the 
Lord God of Elijah ?” 


We do not expect Him in the same form. The Lord Goa 
of Elijah does not repeat Himself. He does not take the 
world back. He is taking us onward from strength to strength, 
upward from height to height. His chariot never recedes and 


never lingers. God is marching on. 


The Lord God of Elijah! We have seen Him in grander 
manifestations than in the life of Elijah. I ask myself some- 
times, where is the Lord God of the Apostles? Where is the 
Lord God of the Apostolic Church? Where is the Lord God 
of the great forty years? What has happened? That little 
band filled with the Spirit of God, without peepubas without 
wealth, without social position, went thro’ the world in the 
power of their God, and they conquered it for Jesus. We 
boast about our achievements. This great modern church 
scattered over so many lands, containing men of the highest 
position, containing boundless wealth, containing intellectual 
gifts of the highest kind,—what are we doing? Where is 
the Lord God of the great forty years? Where is the Lord 
God of the Apostolic Church? What is amiss? There is 
nothing amiss with Him. It is we that have not seen the 
glory. It is we that have missed the mantle. God help us 
to seize it again! It is we that in some measure have 
misconceived our God. Would you have your conception of 
God made fixed and strong? Would you be sure of the right. 


conception of God? I know of no better rule than this. Look 
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for the true conception of God in history. Look for the 
Elijahs of the world, for the great men that with their 
conception of God went thro’ the world like purifying fires. 
They saw the true God, and their God is the God for men. 
God help us to-night and for ever to seek to know Him in His 
most glorious form, to have the truest conception of Him, to 
lay hold of the mantle of the prophets of the past, and as we 
say, triumphantly, Where is the Lord God of our fathers ? 
May we with their mantle divide the waters of sin and death 


that the world may pass thro’ into purity and eternal joy. 
—Amen. 
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HEALING THE SICK. 


“ And He sent them forth to preach the Kingdom of God, and 
to Heal the sick.’ —Luke IX. 2. 


Ir is with peculiar satisfaction that I find a special opportunity 
so soon occurring for dealing with the relation of the principles 
of the gospel to social and philanthropic movements. The 
application of Christian principle and the sphere of Christian 
service are co-extensive with the whole of human life in all its 
vast variety of ramification and development. Nothing that is 
human is toreign to the Christianity of Jesus Christ, though it 
may possibly be to the Christianity of some other people. If 
there is any part of human life to which the principles of the 
gospel do not apply, then the gospel is itself imperfect, and Jesus 
Christ is not the Saviour of the world. The true religion for 
humanity cannot, and will not, leave any human _ interest 
outside of its inspiring, elevating, and transforming influence. 
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But this important principle can be very easily distinguished 
from any tendency to identify Christianity, with a mere farrago 
of social projects and aims. Though Christianity reaches to all 
the circumference of human life, yet its essential being is deep- 
fixed in the centre. Even projects and aims of which Christian- 
ity may cordially approve may lack the central Divine faith and 
love which alone can entitle them to be called Christian. The 
earth is bright and beautiful, and partakes of the sun’s nature, 
when the latter shines upon it, but is dark and desolate when 
the brightness from the centre of the system is withheld. So all 
human movements are beautiful when illuminated with the faith 
of the Son of God, but become miserably superficial and inade- 
quate when severed from this great central sun of human life. 
We must never lose our centre when we are searching for the 
circumference. What shall it profit us if we broaden ourselves 
out so as to gain the whole world and lose the soul of it all? 


It is, therefore, the pressing task of the Christian Church to 
see, first, that the faith of Christ shall not be reduced to mere 
philanthropy; secondly, that it shall earnestly appropriate all 
that is good in human life, and animate, elevate, and enlarge it 
by making tt the expression of Christian faith and love. The 
particular good in human life to which we shall apply Christian 
principles this morning is the noble work of healing the sick. I 
am glad to deal with this subject, not only for the sake of the 
noble institution whose claims come before us to-day, but because 
the subject is itself of great importance, and even more because 
I wish it to serve as an earnest and foreshadowing of a wide and 
varied application of the principles of the gospel which I hope to 
make from time to time in the course of my ministry in this 
place. For the gospel of Christ is Divine and perfect in pro- 
portion as it is truly human, as it streams with fruitful influence 
into all the branching channels of human thought and life So 
we are determined that no matters of high human interest or 
difficulty shall be ignored by us ; and that we will from time to 
time bring to bear upon them the deep and comprehensive 
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principles of the Christian faith ; believing that, in proportion 
as we Cling firmly to the Divine in Christianity, we shall meet 
the needs of the human in man’s far-stretching life. 


Our text very strongly suggests even at first sight that there 
was a close organic connection and unity between the healing of | 
the sick and the propagation of spiritual truth and-ferce, as they 
were combined in the mission of Jesus Christ and of His 
disciples, and & complete study of our Lord’s life and work 
developes this suggestion into certainty. This matter we shall 
presently treat in greater detail. But, before doing so, it may 
be_useful to allude to a by no means unimportant matter, which 
is suggested by a comparison of the rst and 2nd verses. It 
deserves to be noticed, not only because it has been a subject of 
much controversy, but also because it is very closely related to 
this morning’s theme. I allude to the question of demoniacal 
possession, and its relation to physical disease. You are aware 
that there are those who declare that the idea of demoniacal 
possession was a Jewish superstition, and who identify the 
malady with insanity pure and simple. Poor Jews! if some 
modern Biblical critics are to be trusted, the poor Jew has a 
great deal to answer for. It is an easy way out of the difficulty 
to call the Jew a fool, but the easiest way is not necessarily the 
truest. The true solution of a difficulty may be infinite leagues 
removed from the bare and flippant denial of the difficult 
elements. There are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in such philosophy. 

We shall return to a full treatment of this subject on some 
future occasion, For the present it will be sufficient to point 
out a suggestion conveyed by comparing the 1st and 2nd verses 
with one another. You will note that the znd verse contains 
virtually a repetition of the first, as far as the description of the 
apostolic mission is concerned. In the first verse they receive 
power and authority to execute their mission ; in the second they 
are sent forth to execute the mission for which they had received 
authority and power. The description of the mission may, 
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therefore, be regarded as substantially identical in both verses. 
Now, if we compare the two descriptions, we have the following 
suggestive fact While we find in the last clause the words, “ to 
cure diseases ” forming an exact parallel to the words “to heal 
the sick,” we find that the parallel to “ preaching the kingdom of 
God” is given as “receiving power and authority over all 
devils.” The parallel is, of course, not exact, and must not be 
pressed beyond legitimate bounds. But, after making all 
deductions and anticipating all serious critical objections, there 
is no doubt that this passage classes the ‘“‘ casting out of devils” 
with the strictly spiritual work of the kingdom rather than with 
the related but subordinate work of healing physical disease It 
was not merely that the work, as performed by Jesus, was fixed 
in a moral setting, for this was true of all His miracles ; but the 
expulsion of demons from their victims was regarded by Christ 
Himself as a direct blow at the very heart of Satanic power. 
When the seventy returned with joy, saying, Lord, even the 
devils are subject to us in Thy name; our Saviour -replied, I 
beheld Satan fallen as lightning from heaven. The question 
opens up a very interesting and instructive field of inquiry for 
the reverent Christian student, with much promise of yielding a 
fuller and richer view of the world’s great invisible spiritual 
forces. Therefore we shall on some future occasion inevitably 
return to it. For the present we only require to show that it 
must be distinguished in some important respects from what was 
more strictly the healing of physical diseases. 


‘uk text reminds us of the prominence given to the healing 
of sickness in our Sayiour’s work, and no thoughtful person can 
help inquiring : What is the permanent significance of this fact ? 
For the preaching of the kingdom and the healing of the sick 
are, both in our Saviour’s work and in such passages as our text, 
so manifestly two related and organic sides of one great 
homogeneous mission that neither of the two can be in its own 
nature really transitory. We must further remember that the 
Saviour’s actual work must ever remain the zdeal work of the 
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»church, and, however far our achievement may sink beneath our 
ideal, we must not forsake the Christ-ideal for a lower. We too 


have received the commission : “ Preach the kingdom of God _ 


and heal the sick.” We propose to consider, first, the healing of 
the sick as a part of the church’s ideal mission. This will lead 
us to consider what the relation of the church should be to the 
-general art of healing disease. This will, in its turn, prepare us 
for seeing the sanity and humanness of the Christian view and 
treatment of the human body. 


I. The healing of the sick as a part of the ideal mission of 
the Christian church, 


} 


a 


/, Healing the sick was a part of Christ’s work on earth, not | 


-as_a disconnected marvel, but in necessary and organic 
connection with the moral and spiritual redemption He came to 
effect. We may not be able to see the exact particular 
connection in each individual case, but there can be no doubt 
that the whole of Christ’s healing mission was Divinely set in a 
general setting of human faith. For the miracle of healing the 
body Jesus always demanded a sympathetic moral environment, 
and where such an environment was lacking, it was not possible 
for Him to put forth His healing power. ‘Thus it is said of Him 
that He could not do many mighty works’ among a certain 
people, because of their unbelief. The limit thus indicated was, 
of course, not a physical, but a moral one. Christ’s power over 
physical forces was manifestly perfect, but the exercise of this 


power was determined by the ultimate and eternal principles of , 


moral life and power. 


C/) Jesus healed the sick, not by superior medical knowledge, ; 


nor by supernatural power acting independently of human moral 
conditions, but through the energy of moral and spiritual forces. 
The ethical lies deeper than the physical, and ultimately governs 
it. When man’s moral being was blighted by sin, his physical 
nature became blighted also. When regenerated man shall be 
permeated through and through with spiritual life and power, the 


) 


c 
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body shall also shine forth in eternal splendour. It was from | 
the fountains of spiritual force that the currents of healing flowed 


|_ when the Son of Man said, “ Be thou made whole.” 
~¢ 2) It weuld seemithen that Christ did not heal promiscuously 


and universally, for promiscuous healing would not satisfy the 
great moral purpose of His mission. He confined His 
miraculous work within a limited sphere, and within that limit 
there were still further limits to its exercise. So, even if the 
church had been able to continue His work on all its sides, it 
would not have meant the complete abolition of sickness. The 
work of healing the sick would continue to be definitely limited 
by deeper moral and spiritual conditions. Only a perfected 
moral humanity can bring the entire abolition of disease. 

(3) But the Church was not able to bear the great moral and 
Spiritual strain involved in carrying out the entire programme of 
the Master. Later, indeed, a degenerate Church failed to main- 
tain even the free spiritual life and methods of apostolic times. 
The idea of the Church ceased to be that of a spiritual community 
constituted by the voluntary association of free spiritual individuals, 
and was dragged down to the conception of a mysterious 
mechanism into which individuals were thrust as puppets, and 
mysteriously galvanised into life. The eternal freedom of 
spiritual power was forgotten and in its stead rite, ceremony, and 
organisation reigned supreme. When the Church blunders so 
dreadfully in dealing with the spirits of men it has vast stretches 
to travel before it can touch the Master’s further work of healing 
the sick. 

I have a dream,—and yet it is zo¢ a dream, for it is based 
upon the work of Christ, and upon the first commission given to 
His disciples—that at some future day of spiritual splendour the 
Christ incarnate in His Church will walk the earth again with 
healing’ power. Then moral and spiritual force will reign 
supreme, and once more the lame shall walk, the deaf shall hear, 
the dumb shall sing, and the sick shall be healed, in the name of 
the Son of God. 
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II. The relation which the Church should sustain to the 
general art of healing. 

It is clear from what we have already said that there ought 
to be a peculiarly close and active relation between the Church 
and medical science and art. Apart from wider considerations 
which we shall presently mention, it is the manifest duty of the 
Church, until it can remove the ills of the body by profounder 
methods, to appropriate and diligently use the best available 
means of accomplishing the end. It is still a part of the 
Christian mission to “heal the sick”; hence the Church should 
lend its most earnest aid to the advance of medical science, and 
to institutions for the healing of diseases. 


It ts of very great importance both for Christian principle and 
_ for the general elevation of humanity that medical science and art 
should not become materialistic and atheistic. The divorce of 
body from spirit, if completely effected, would be disastrous to 
the dignity and worth of the medical art itself. No doubt it 
would still live even upon a materialistic basis, but its life would 
be poor, miserable, and attenuated, possessing little worth and 
‘no enthusiasm, On the other hand, the Christian representation 
of man as a spiritual and immortal being gives the medical art, 
as far as it is exercised in the Christian spirit, unspeakable value 
and dignity. The Christian physician, when dealing with the 
bodies of men, knows that he is not merely dealing with nerves 
and tendons and muscles and flesh and bones, for these cannot 
be separated from the spirit. The forces that act through the 
physical man are intricately interwoven into the forces of the 
spiritual man. So complete is the connection that the physician 
of quick spiritual sensibility, even while searching for physical 
conditions, sees the play of moral and spiritual conditions as~ 
well. 

A practical demonstration of this interaction of spiritual and 
physical conditions is given in the Christian ministries that are 
carried on among the sick in hospitals and elsewhere. These 
special ministries arise from a true instinct of the Christian life 
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It is a fruitful attempt to give a moral setting to the ills of the 
body and to their removal; and those engaged in these 
ministries can bear ample testimony to the exceptional value of 
these conditions for the operation of moral forces. The whole 
soul throbs in a wonderfully manifest way in the frame that is 
quivering with pain or wasted with disease. Therefore the 
physicians of the spirit should never cease to inspire with their 
own spirit the physicians of the body. 


But these special ministries to the sick by no means 
exhaust our mission as a Church in this matter. The sympathetic 
appropriation of the work of healing should form a prominent 
part of the mission of the entire Christian church. Looking at 
the question in the light of the first commission, and of what 
experience has taught as to the spiritual implications of the work, 
I don’t think we ought to rest until we have completely 
Christianized medicine, have imbued it with the spirit of Christ, 
and made it the bounteous handmaid of the Church. In order 
to accomplish this there lie before us three duties of pressing 
importance. We must hold fast and earnestly teach the truth 
that the moral cannot be divorced from the physical healing of 
man without grievious injury to both, for it is the spiritual man 
that gives worth, dignity, and grandeur to all besides. We must 
earnestly strive to imbue the medical profession with the 
Christian spirit and Christian ideas, and to impress upon all 
Christian medical men the sacred implications of their profession ; 
for there is no doubt that in the exercise of the medical art upon 
Christian principles a great work could be done, not only for the 
physical, but also for the moral, welfare of man. The third duty 
is one which you have a special opportunity of performing 
to-day,—to see to it that there shall be no poor sufferer lying 
unhealed for lack of the love and practical sympathy of Christian 
people. \remind you once more that it is part of the mission of 
the Christian church to heal the sick ; and, if there are anywhere 
throughout the length and breadth of the land any poor diseased 
ones left in their sufferings for lack of gold or of accommodation, 
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the Church of Christ, possessing, as it does, so much wealth, is 
guilty of grossly neglecting one of its most important duties. For 
Jesus Christ the land of Palestine was one vast hospital, and the 
sick were ever with him. To-day the Church is here in His 
stead and ought to live in His spirit. If, in our happy and 
prosperous circles, we close our ears to the groanings 
of the poor, and our eyes to the poor white faces drawn 
with pain, we are not like Christ, and not worthy to be 
called by His name. If those in whom the Christ dwells do not 
touch with loving hand the poor stricken ones of the land, 
whither shall they look for help or hope? We cannot heal as He 
did, but we must shirk no sacrifice to bring every healing method 
known to us within the reach of all. 


III. The course of our thought must ere this have im- 
pressed upon us the sanity and humanness of the Christian view 
and treatment of the human body. 


LVothing ts more striking than the Divine sense of proportion 
which Christ evinced in His treatment of human life, and this is 
rendered all the more striking by the fact that the interpreters of 
Christianity have failed to reproduce it, and are constantly falling 
into exaggerations and disproportions. 


So difficult is it to grasp clearly the true proportions in 
man’s complex life that there are some that practically hold the 
most contradictory estimates at the same time, and mix up 
contradictory ideas in the most delicious confusion. On one 
platform you will hear them proclaim ‘philanthropy, or the 
elevation of social conditions’ as the essence of Christianity. 
On the next you will see them distil man into spirit, and fling 
-away the body as a necessary encumbrance. Yet all the while 
they are obviously in blissful ignorance of the fact that all this 
is a perfect muddle of contradictory conceptions. Others, possess- 
ing more logical minds, have maintained one of these extremes 
to the exclusion of the other ; that is, they have either declared 
‘the body to be a vile and essentially evil thing, fit only to be 
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mortified and got rid of as soon as possible; or else they have 
regarded it as the highest aim of the Christian church to keep 
men’s bodies free from want and pain. 


But with what noble and comprehensive grasp, with what 
Divine sanity, true Christianity deals with the problem! Every 
side of life receives its due meed, but in its own order. Christ 
finds the solution, not in rhetorical exaggeration and flippant 
destruction, but in conversation according to the principles of 
order and symmetry and completeness. On the one hand, He 
insists upon the consistent subordination of the interests of the 
body to those of the spirit. The thought for the body must not 
colour the life. The things of the body are among the added, 
i.e. the subordinate, things for the true men that seek first the 
kingdom of God. It follows from this that physical suffering or 
self-denial may sometimes be of value as a means of spiritual 
discipline. It is better to pluck out the right eye and cast it 
from us than, having two eyes, to be cast into the fire of 
Gehenna. On the other hand, Christianity does not regard the 
body as being in itself an evil, but rather in its own order a 
positive good. The truly Christian treatment of it is not to 
injure or destroy, but to sanctify and develop it, making it the 
active and energetic servant of spiritual ideas, a vessel meet for 
the Master’s use. Such asceticism, therefore, as Christianity 
allows is strictly relative to spiritual ends. In itself asceticism is 
no virtue, but is on the contrary a sign of an imperfectly 
developed life. The Christian conception of a complete life is 
that of a great dominating spirit in a vigorous and responsive 
body. ‘The ideal man is not the ascetic John the Baptist, but 
the non-ascetic Christ. 


Even into the future life Christianity carries the same true 
sense of proportion. The completed saint-life in its eternal 
grandeur and triumph, is not a denuded philosophic “ ego,” but 
a full, rich human life, as complex as ever, having lost nothing 
except the principle of mortality, So little can the body be 
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dispensed with that it reappears in the complete life of glorified 
man. 


Let us act in the sweet sanity of the Gospel conception. A 
morbid spiritualism that treats the body with disdain is opposed 
to the Christian view both of this life and the life tocome. Part 
of the good which Christ went about doing was the healing of 
the body. Bodily disease and suffering are in themselves an 
evil, and it is a Christ-like work to seek to remove them. One 
of the utterances from the Judgment seat runs: I was sick and 
ye visited me not. 


You have now an. Opportunity of helping in this noble 
department of Christian service. By your contributions you will 
help to alleviate pain, you will bring comfort and hope to many 
a poor home, you will bring back to many a stricken frame those 
vigorous activities by which noblest service can be done for God 
and man. The Son of Man Himself pleads for your sympathy 
and help. Freely ye have received, freely give. 


Che ADyrtle St. Pulpit. 


A SUNDAY MORNING SERMON 


PREACHED BY THE 


REV. JOHN THOMAS, M.A. 


T KNOW THAT MY REDEEMER LIVETH. 


“ For I know that my Redeemer lweth, and that he shall 
stand at the latter day upon the earth: and though after my 
skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God : 
whom I shall see for myself, and nune eyes shall behold, and not 
another ; though my reins be consumed within me.”—Job 
MIDE, 855, Bos ee 


THESE words come out of Job’s sorely troubled heart and 
passionate utterances like a ray of sunlight through a suddenly 
rifted mist, or like a note of music in a momentary lull in a din 
of discords. They contain abundant evidence of the tremendous 
conflict that was going on within him, but they also show that he 
was a true spiritual warrior, and that his victorious spirit would 
finally bear down all opposition before it. But what is the 
meaning of this bitter conflict? Is it the impatience of a suffering 
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man, who cannot brook pain and sorrow, and tears himself in 
his anger because his prosperity was not allowed to continue, 
and because his torment is great? Ifwe read the book of Job 
under the influence of that idea, we shall miss the whole meaning 
and have nothing to repay us for our pains. Job’s terrible 
sufferings are only the occasion of his great conflict, and not at 
all the cause of it. Job’s sufferings have introduced a new 
element into the momentous problem of God’s nature and 
government, and have raised the problem afresh in a way 
involving such vast issues as to convulse Job’s soul to its very 
centre. ‘The pangs of physical suffering could not have thrown 
such a man as Job into this great agony. The cause is a far 
nobler and also a far more awful one: he has lost the vision of 
God. 

Job is the typical earnest man of a great transition period 
in religious thought, a man so thoroughly in earnest that he 
must passionately take up all the pressing problems of the time 
into his own life. The pressure of new facts derived from a 
larger experience is exerted upon old faiths, new and perplexing 
questions are raised, the old foundations seem slipping away 
from under the feet of men, and the old God seems inadequate 
to meet the needs of the new world. Such a time is a sifting 
time, and men significantly differ in their action. The man of 
moral earnestness finds his Gethsemane at such a period, where 
with much anguish of heart, and it may be sweat of blood, he 
must fight his battle until the world becomes once more clear and 
bright for him, and God stands revealed again. He cannot rest 
in moral contradiction. Moral perplexity concerning God is for 
him the Sphinx’s riddle, which he must answer or die. 


In Job’s case vt is the problem of suffering that raises the 
whole question concerning God. He represents the period when 
the old dogma that God necessarily awarded prosperity to the 
righteous and adversity to the wicked was being seriously and 
persistently questioned, because the constantly recurring facts of 
life glaringly contradicted it. That old dogma had hitherto 
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supplied a rigid and consistent theory of God’s moral government, 
and while resting in it the moral sense was satisfied. But when 
it was shown to be false, what then? If the wicked could be 
shown to be prosperous, having more than heart could wish; 
while the righteous man lay stripped of all possessions and 
tormented with a terrible disease, where was moral order, and 
how was faith in God possible? This is the problem of the 
book of Job, so that it is in the heart of it a search for God. 


At such a crisis as this we generally find at least four 
distinct classes into which men become divided. There is the 
shallow or sceptical mind, that immediately takes for granted 
that the moral difficulties presented reach to the very foundation 
of things, that the absence of moral order is not only apparent 
but also real. They have not sufficient moral depth to descend 
beneath the tossing surface of the sea, and so they imagine the 
calm depth is tossing also. They are the people that think they 
know everything because they know nothing. Then there is the 
hasty, unstable mind., that with thoughtless haste flings the old 
faith, like Jonah, into the sea, because a storm has swept over it. 
Or, to change the figure, they declare that the old ship is 
altogether rotten, and must be left stranded on the beach, and 
that a brand-new ship of their own invention is to be the 
vessel of the future. Then there are the conservative mechanical 
minds, that wrap the old dogma all the more firmly around them 
because it is questioned by earnest men, and utter their 39 articles 
all the more authoritatively because they have become enshrouded 
in mystery and contradiction. When facts contradict their theory 
they adopt the easy method of denying the facts. The fourth 
class are men of moral earnestness and depth, who cannot lightly 
turn their backs upon the sacred beliefs of the past, and yet dare 
not retain them in a form that involves moral contradiction. So 
they pass through a great conflict of soul while they wrestle with 
the old faith until it reveals its true name, its inner eternal 
meaning, and sends the wrestler away with a blessing upon his 
head and peace in his heart. It may be that the first two classes 
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I have mentioned were too insignificant to be taken into account 
at the time represented by the book of Job, for they do not make 
their appearance in this book. But we have fallen in this respect 
upon more evil days, and both classes are now far more numerous 
than useful. The controversy in the book of Job is carried on 
between the other two classes we have mentioned. 


The conservative, mechanical class is represented, though 
with some variations, by Job’s three friends; while Job is himself 
the type of moral earnestness, passionately refusing to rest in 
moral contradiction, yet seeking and finding his new faith by a 
larger comprehension of the old. 


Our text leads us into the very heart of his conflict, shows us 
how his new faith was produced, and what form it assumed. We 
shall see here, The God revealed in Job’s new faith, and the 
revelation concerning himself contained in Job’s new faith. 


I. Wemay well introduce our consideration of the God 
revealed in Job’s new faith by noting the spirit of his search. 
The Job of this book is not a perfect man in the sense of standing 
above human frailties and having perfect control over his human 
passions. If he were, we might regard his life with very great 
interest and astonishment, but his relation to us would be very 
greatly altered, and his usefulness for our guidance would assume 
a very different form from what it does at present. Under his 
first calamities, indeed, his bearing is marvellous, and we begin 
to stand in awe of him; but very soon poor suffering, perplexed 
Job flings away that strange, almost unnatural calmness, and 
emotion succeeds emotion, and passion succeeds passion, like a 
rushing torrent. 

It was not because Job’s words were blameless, or all his 
vehement utterances free from wrong, that he was commended ; 
nor was it because the three friends had not spoken many noble and 
true words, that they were severely rebuked. When God appeared 
His first rebuke was administered to Job himself: “ Who is this 
that darkeneth counsel by words without knowledge?” As a 
matter of fact some of Job’s utterances concerning God, and some 
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‘of his expostulations with God are startling in their aggressive 
daring, and reveal that Job’s self had not yet been thoroughly 
subdued, nor his life softened into perfect reverence for God. 
But God deals with Job, not as a sinless man, but as a true, 
morally earnest man, and in this respect the contrast between 
himself and his friends is strongly marked. 


Job is terribly in earnest. The problem is one of life and 
‘death for him personally. If he cannot find a moral order in the 
world corresponding to his noblest convictions of moral truth, he 
is prepared to hurl passionate and daring words of defiance at 
the God that rules in moral chaos, and to dare him to do his worst. 
He will worship only a moral God, even though his refusal may 
bring the heavens down in judgment upon his head. He will 
‘do nothing but bless the God that satisfies his moral conscious- 
ness ; but he is prepared to curse an immoral God, and die. 


Job’s three friends knew nothing of this vital, passionate 
personal interest in the problem. The spirit in which they discuss 
it is thoroughly academic. Job is dealing with the problem of 
his own life; they are defending a creed out of which the life has 
been extracted. They appeal, it is true, to the teaching of the 
fathers, and to ancient saws, and even to some rather antiquated 
visions, but their adherence to the letter of the old was in propor- 
tion to their departure from the spirit of it. They were simply 
three speaking phonographs, repeating what were once the 
utterances of living men, but indifferent to the living messages 
that sped on wings of flame around them. They pompously 
aired a dead creed in which they were but superficially interested. 
Job fought for very life, and must find God or die. It was this 
distinction, and not the mechanical accuracy of the opinions they 
expressed and the formal blamelessness of the words they uttered 
that won disapproval for the one side, and approval for the 
other. 

So Job struggled hard to find God, and, as every other 
earnest struggling soul shall certainly do, at last found Him. 
Let no seeker after God turn back in despair. If they seek Him, 
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they shall surely find Him. If He hide Himself awhile, it is in 
order that He may reveal Himself more clearly. The principle 
on which Job’s new faith rested is given in the words: “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth.” The word “Goel,” here translated 
“Redeemer,” is perhaps better translated ‘ Vindicator.” The 
“Goel” was the earthly representative or executor of the laws of 
righteousness, especially where an act of homicide had been 
committed. Then it fell to the nearest kinsman of the slain to 
become the “ Goel” or “ Avenger” of the evil deed, so that night 
and justice might not fail, but be vindicated over the ashes of the 
dead. 

So Job declares that his “ Goel” lives, that in the heart of 
things there is a living Infinite that is not bound by, or 
comprehended in, the narrow creeds of men, but is the eternal 
Representative ofliving righteousness and the certain Vindicator of 
what is truest and best in human life and thought. Job’s new 
faith is based on this, that a God that satisfies his profoundest 
moral convictions must be “living” in the heart of things. Shams 
and falsehoods may have their days. The patter of conventional 
dicta may for a time seem to triumph over the earnest realities of 
life that contradict them and groan to be released from their 
antiquated tyranny. ‘The true heart may be misunderstood and 
covered with undeserved reproaches. And, while retaining its 
integrity, it may be flung into abysses of darkness and agony. 
Yet it knows that it has hold of the eternal truth amid all its toss- 
ings and pain. It knows the glimmer of the true light in the 
inward parts, and is assured that it is part of the Light eternal. 


Thus! Fob holds fast the living truth in his own life, and in 
so doing, lays fast hold of God. He will not deny the clear 
convictions of his spirit within him, and take refuge in the con- 
ventional platitudes of his friends. Their utterances are honoured 
and hoary, and sanctioned by high authority. The canons of the 
fathers and the visions of the orthodox are set in array agains 
him; and he has nothing to set against them except his 
consciousness of passionate sincerity and great living convictions. 
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of righteousness that have taken his life by storm, and made it 
their own. Yet this is enough. It is the living man, not the 
formulated creed, that stands nearest to God. In the truth that 
lived and conquered in his own life Job became assured of the 
living supremacy of the God that would vindicate that truth. 


The word “liveth” is'emphatic. Job may die, but his 
Vindicator cannot die. The order of the world, of which Job has 
caught a glimpse in his own life, is eternal. Job’s cause, the truth 
for which he so strenuously fought is undying; for it is the 
expression of an Infinite life which rules above all mortal destiny. 

Job sets the life of his Vindicator over against his own death. 
It is by bearing this opposition in mind, by emphasizing the 
undying life of the Vindicator over against the mortality of the 
vindicated that we see the fulness of the hope to which Job rises 
at this point in his conflict. i 


Job’s faith is a certainty. “I know.” | Kant, the great 
German philosopher, was right in placing the chief proof of God, 
not in intellectual. processes, but in the moral consciousness of 
men. Yet this does not lessen the certainty of it. Rather, the 
postulates of the moral consciousness point to what is absolutely 
certain. We may stumble on the intellectual pathway, and end 
our way in dark mists of error. But the fundamental demands 
of the moral life cannot be questioned any more than the ultimate 
principles of thought. In either case, we should enter the gate- 
way of infinite scepticism. ~~! 


The translation: ‘“‘ And shall stand at the latter day upon 
the earth,” needs some amendment. As it stands it gives the 
impression that Job definitely conceived of the prophetic “latter 
day ” when the Messiah was to reign upon the earth, and when 
the resurrection of the dead should take place. Possibly it was 
this idea that led the translators to use this form of words. But 
the words used by Job are far more indefinite than this, and do 
not convey such a clear conception of God’s future purposes 
regarding the earth. Literally translated the words run: “ And 
that He shall later stand upon the dust.” The word “later” 
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only vaguely hints at some future time, and is quite indefinite. 
The “dust” refers to that which has passed away into decay, 
primarily to the hypothetical return of Job’s own body to the 
dust. The words “stand upon” once more place the living 
Vindicator in opposition to decaying mortals. Whatever turns 
to dust, the Vindicator stands above all decay, and even over 
the graves of men still vindicates the truth for which they 
contended. 


In fine, Job is certain that this God must in the end 
victoriously reveal Himself. There is no one higher than He. 
Amid universal decay He governs in unchanging righteousness, 
and sooner or later will vindicate the life of the just. Thus Job 
finds God. Though everything else may turn to dust, and Job 
himself among them, Job’s God lives for ever, and_ will 
victoriously vindicate the truth even over the graves of the 
righteous. Then shall His truth shine forth as the light, and 
His righteousness as the noon-day. 


II. But in finding God, Job also found himself. A truer 
view of the nature of God compelled a truer view of Job’s own 
destiny. 

In dealing with Job’s anticipations concerning himself two 
Opposite mistakes have been made. On the one hand there has 
been a very strong effort to make Job’s words mean as little as 
possible, and indeed to make them mean less than they can 
possibly mean, for it has been attempted to confine them entirely 
to the present life. On the other hand, meanings have been 
uncritically assigned to the passage that are far too developed 
for any period to which the book can be assigned, as well as 
incongruous with the scope and movement of the whole 
discussion. On both of these opposite sides the true secret of 
the book is lost, and a_ beautiful object lesson in the 
development of man’s thought concerning God is missed. We 
will do our best to steer clear of both Scylla and Charybdis. 


We will begin according to our custom, with what is clear 
and unquestionable, and there are two things which we may 
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so characterise. Job is certain that at some time or other his 
moral view of the world shall be vindicated. He first of all 
longs that a permanent record of his words should be made, 
that they ‘might be graven with an iron pen and lead in the 
rock for ever,” so that the calm future might judge his claims, 
and send back a message of peace to his grave. Then a higher 
conviction seizes him, and thrills him with joy. There is 
after all no need to commit his case to the dull inanimate rock. 
It is written in living characters on the eternal Life of the 
world, and can never be obliterated or forgotten. His 
Vindicator is that God, who must be, just because He is God, 
the Fount of all moral truth, and who must, sooner or later, 
vindicate all that trust in Him. Job’s poor body may perish, 
but some day out of his very dust a voice shall cry, and men 
shall hear it: ‘‘ This was my servant Job, whom men falsely 
accused, but in whom I was well-pleased.” 


But Job’s anticipation clearly and indisputably proceeds 

a step further: not only will God vindicate him, but he himself 
will be conscious of the vindication.|" There is deep pathos in | 
the way in which Job assures himself of his personal partici- 
pation in the coming triumph of moral truth. He says, with 
pathetic repetition and fond emphasis, ‘‘I shall see God; 
whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and 
not another.” Then, as though overcome by the glorious 
vision, he ejaculates, ‘‘ My reins are consumed within me.” 
Parallel to this are the words of the hymn, 

“TJ thirst, I faint, I die, to prove 

The greatness of redeeming love, 

The love of Christ to me.” ay 


Job’s strong grasp of moral truth reveals to him his own 
personal significance as a moral being. It is conscious ethical 
life that gives value to the individual apart from the rest of 
the race. Those scientific religionists that pretend to worship 
“Humanity,” and make the perpetuation of the race at the 
expense of the individual, the end of life, are immeasurably 
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behind Job in ethical consciousness. Job knew moral truth 
to be of such infinite importance that each moral individual 
stood up in grand proportions before high heaven. It was 
not enough that others should know Job vindicated, that the 
progress of humanity should justify his life and convictions ; 
Job himself must be present to know it, and to be satisfied ; 
with his own eyes he must see God. He was certain that a 
moral being must receive from God moral satisfaction. If 
there be but one moral individual left thwarted, unsatisfied, 
passing away for ever with moral hopes unrealised, then there 
is a gap left in the moral government of God which no revel- 
ation made to succeeding generations can fill. Job knew his 
own life to be incomplete, and knew that this incompleteness 
was the result of moral sympathy with God, and demanded 
for its completeness the Divine vision. Whatever might 
happen afterwards, he cannot depart in peace until he has 
seen God. 


In the light of this analysis we can now justly estimate 
the signification of the words, ‘“‘ And though after my skin 
worms destroy this body (Lit. ‘and after my skin which they 
have destroyed—even this’) yet in my flesh I shall see God.” 
We have first a question of translation, namely, whether we 
shall translate “Jn my flesh” or ‘* Out of my flesh.” The 
differing translations involve a different exegetical. view ; for 
the translation ‘‘in my flesh’’ would definitely confine Job’s 
expectation within the limits of the present life; while the 


»” 


translation ‘‘out of my flesh” would admit of Job’s hope being 


extended definitely or indefinitely beyond the present life. 


But how comes it that the same expression may be trans- 
lated in two precisely opposite ways? In this way. The 
literal translation would be ‘‘ #vom my flesh,’”’ and the word 
“from” has the same ambiguity in Hebrew as in English. 


> 


We say, ‘‘I am staying from home,” when we mean that we 
are absent from home; and we say ‘‘ I am writing from home,” 


when we mean that we are writing at home. So “From my 
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flesh”’ I shall see God, may mean either “away from my 
flesh” or “in my flesh.’ The superior claim must be decided 
exegetically, and the whole trend and language of the context 


decides in favour of the translation, ‘Out of my flesh shall I 
see God.”’ 


But, on the other hand, this great and successful struggle 
for light must not have its utterance. invested with dogmatic 
precision. To convert this utterance into a definite description 
of the future state and of the manner in which we shall appear 
before God is to lack the most rudimentary knowledge of this 
wonderful drama of Job. As Dr. Davidson well says, ‘‘ The 
words do not express 72 what condition precisely, but after 
what events Job shall see God.” The general conception is 
this : ‘I have cried to God, yet thus far my cry is unheard to 
this extent that He has not yet revealed Himself to me. My 
life is ebbing away, and I have now no hope of His appearing 
until the cords of life are loosed. Shall I then give up my 
faith in righteousness and truth? Nay, of these I am certain, 
and they cannot fail. You point me to the loathesome disease 
that is eating my life away, and ask me where is now my 
hope? My hope is still in God, and He will find a way to 
reveal Himself to me even when skin and flesh have been torn 
away.” 


There is great light in this utterance, yet with much 
darkness around it. It foreshadows the clearer revelation of 
the New Testament, but to try to make it contradict the 
inclusion of the body in the future state of glory is an 
anachronistic absurdity. The New Testament makes clear 
what Job only saw through a glass darkly, and reveals that 
«when this earthly house of our tabernacle shall be dissolved 
we have a building of God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.” As we look forward, there is for us 
no mystery and dread of strange nakedness, but the full 
pulses of a full life exalted to a higher sphere. For us there 
is no strange obscurity in the life that goes on beyond the 
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heart-beats of the present body, for Christ has risen from the 
dead, and death is swallowed up in victory. So we ralse- 
Job’s ery into the light of the gospel, and sing, “ I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and that He shall later stand upon the 
dust: and after my body has been destroyed, in a new and 
larger life completed with a glorious body of immortality, L 


shall see God.” 


Che Ayprtle St. Pulpit. 


A SUNDAY MORNING SERMON 


PREACHED BY THE 


REV. JOHN THOMAS, M.A. 


THE GOD OF CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


‘“ Tet not your heart be troubled ; believe in God, and 
believe in me.’—John XIV. 1. 


a 


THE word used here by our Saviour and translated “ be troubled ” 
does not signify any kind of sadness and sorrow, nor are we to 
understand that it is either desirable or possible to banish all 
sadness and sorrow from the mind of any son of man under the 
conditions that prevail upon this earth. The word used by 
Jesus signifies to be agitated, perplexed, and thrown into 
confusion. It is the description of a life thrown as it were off its. 
centre, and tossed hither and thither by the force of perplexing 
and adverse circumstances. . 

It is the antithesis of that state which Christ described as. 
Peace, the rocky strength that is not exempt from sorrow, but 
remains unshaken by it. For we must remember that Jesus 
Christ Himself, though He spoke of giving His: peace to His. 
disciples, was “a man of sorrows and acquainted. with grief.” 

To be free from all feelings of sadness and sorrow would. 
not be a sign of a noble, but of an ignoble life. It would mean 
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the absence of the noble emotions of sympathy and love, of all 
capacity for social service, of all that is truly beautiful and 
valuable in human life. The pure, the noble, and the good, 
have the finest sensibilities, and know, as the coarse soul can 
never know, the anguish of sympathetic sorrow. The world’s 
chief Mourner wept at the grave of Lazarus. 

It has been a mistake of most of the remedies proposed for 
a troubled heart that they have aimed at eliminating sorrow from 
the earth. In this they have aimed, not only at what is 
impossible, but at what is as a primary aim undesirable also. 
Ancient Epicureanism, for example, sought to banish sorrow as 
far as possible by avoiding excess of pleasurable excitement, by 
making the tenour of life so even that extravagant excesses in 
pleasure should not occur to plunge men into consequent excess 
of pain. Modern Epicureanism, a more wretched fallacy still, 
adopts as its watchword: “ A short life and a merry one ; let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” It endeavours by the 
constant inoculation of pleasure in its most feverish form to 
exclude the possibility of pain, and to drive life’s pulse at its 
hottest pace, let the end come when it will. 

Stoicism sought to remove. sorrow by the destruction of 
feeling, to create men who should not be flesh and blood, but 
iron and brass. It tried to crush and destroy the emotional side 
of life by such tremendous acts of self-conquest, or rather of self- 
mutilation, as to make man a monster—a “reason”. with an 
iron will and no heart. And Buddhism, with all its beauty, has 
at the very centre of it.a feminine anguish to be released from 
sorrow and knows no way to cure earth’s heart-break except in 
an unmanly longing for extinction, in giving up the life, not in 
the christian way so as to find it again, but in such a way that 
[i disappears altogether into the great abyss of the Infinite. 

The mistake of all these systems lies in regarding sorrow 
and sadness as the central evil of human life. No doubt, 
sorrow is one of the signs of a disordered world, and in the con- 
summation of the christian ideal “sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away.” But sorrow is not the radical evil of life; there is even 
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a side of sadness that increases in proportion as evil is driven 
out of the life, as the life grows nobler and inherits a fuller 
and richer sympathy with the sorrows of men. These are the 
mourners, whose life is set in a beatitude, who hold eternal 
comfort latent in the heart of their mourning. Sorrrow becomes 
an evil only when it dislocates and disorders the spirit, when it 
is able to force its way into the inner citadel of the life and to 
throw it into confusion. What man requires, therefore, is not 
the immediate abolition of sorrow, but a Divine force in the 
centre of the life capable of preserving the life’s true unity 
and harmony, and of making all things subservient to its own 
purpose. 

For we must note that the emotions are not the only active 
forces that threaten to overcome the weak life. More powerful 
still, because more complex and exalted, is the influence of 
intellectual and moral perplexities. That man stands on the 
giddiest precipice of danger whose moral sense is perplexed by 
the apparent moral confusions of the world, who seems to see on 
every side nothing but the blinding mist of chaos and disorder, 
unless his spiritual life is rooted deep in the faith of God. 

It was the danger of such a moral shock as this that chiefly 
threatened the disciples. Their hopes, based in spite of imper- 
fections on a moral and spiritual basis were about to suffer a 
terrible disappointment. In the death of their Master the very 
spiritual foundations of the world would seem to be over-turned, 
and all moral order trodden under foot. Yet even here, on this 
the most awful precipice of danger, the Saviour assures them that 
they may stand strong, restful, and victorious, thro’ faith in God. 

“Let not your heart be troubled ;” admit into its citadel the 
strong peace of God. \Who is there that does not need this 
message? We all in common know, or shall know, the terrible 
blows of pain and sorrow, that make. the strongest reel and 
stagger like a drunken man. And the more earnest we are, and 
the more truly we live, the more forcibly does the giant hand of. 
moral perplexity and discouragement lay hold of us, until, at 
times the world itself seems reeling uponits foundations. So the 
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music of our message reaches far, to the heart that is almost 
breaking with the blow of a heavy sorrow, to the mind that is 
all-perplexed with the mystery of the world, and to the moral 
sense that is half-distracted with the world’s moral contradictions : 
“Let not your heart be troubled ; believe in God.” 

Let us examine more closely the truth that faith in God will 
save us from a troubled or distracted heart; and then it will 
be important to note that faith in God involves faith in Jesus 
Christ. 


I. That faith in God will save us from a troubled or dis- 
tracted heart. 

“ Belief in God” is a “living belief” that rules the life. It 
is by contrast with such living faith we see the uselessness of a 
merely credal, or catechismal, belief. Some believe in God in 
the same way as they believe there are volcanoes in the moon. 

There can be no true “ belief” except in a God we appre- 
hend within us. We cannot believe in a far-away God, for there 
is no such Being. 

Therefore man, as a moral being, must believe in an ethical 
God. So the purely scientific so-called God, which only serves 
to explain physical phenomena is not sufficient. 

Much less the God of the agnostic, who is an absolutely 
unknown mystery, and so cannot explain anything. 

The God in whom Jesus requires belief is not any shadowy 


kind of God, but definitely the God of the Hebrews 
God, possessing 


an ethical 


(a) Righteousness, the central idea among the Jews. 

(b) Wisdom the necessary accompaniment of perfect right- 
eousness. 

(c) Love, a characteristic that was only germinal in the Old 
Dispensation, yet sufficiently revealed to necessitate its further 
unfolding. 

Living belief in such a God requires living sympathy with 
His ethical life. Faith in God is from another point of view 


faith in one’s own best self. It is the God within us, having 


become the Life of our life, that becomes the motive-power of 
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“our life’s course, and the assurance of eternal glory. It is not 
simply because “God is in His heaven” that we know “ Alls 
tight with the world,” but because the God of the heavens is im us, 
-and in the grand consciousness of God’s presence we know that 
-eternal Righteousness and Love are victoriously marching for- 
ward through all earth’s myriad shapes of good and evil. 


II. But our consideration of this subject is very incomplete 


‘until we examine the further suggestion made by our text that 
belief in God involves belief in Jesus Christ. 


“ Believe in God and believe in me.” These words grow 
‘more wonderful and more tremendous in their significance the more 
we ponder over them. I do not hesitate to say that no true man 
could ever dare to use these words in this significant connection 
except Jesus the Christ ; nor do I hesitate to say further that He 
Himself would not dare to utter this sentence unless He were 
very God Incarnate in the fullest sense that has ever been 
conceived by the Christian mind. 


The juxtaposition of the clauses is awe-inspiring. (ice 


a clear claim put forward by Christ that His disciples shall 


‘repose in Him the same absolute, unquestioning, unlimited faith 


g, 
that they repose in God. It is not merely that Jesus claims 
-absolute infallibility for His teaching concerning God and man; 
‘though this is necessarily included; and, if there were no clear 
assertion beyond this, we should still be driven to seek a deeper 
explanation of it. Even if we had nothing to direct us beyond 
our Saviour’s repeated assertions that the words He spoke were 
without any exception or qualification the words of God, that 
not the slightest taint of imperfection marked His presentation of 
eternal truth, that His union with God was so perfect that He 
could say: The Father loveth the Son, and showeth Him all 
things that Himself doeth ;—even if there were nothing more 
than this we should find it utterly impossible to explain Jesus 
Christ by any principles of human development, or by any con- 
ceivable communication of the Divine Spirit to one who was a 
son of Adam and nothing more. Nowhere except out of the 
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very bosom of the Father could He come who was the 
“ effulgence of the Father’s glory, and the express image of His 


person.” ) 


en 


But there is in the words before us a further claim than that 
of infallibility in the teaching of Christ. There is a definite claim 
for the same kind of faith to be exercised in Him as should be 
exercised in God. We have already examined the nature of this 
faith. It is such as can be reposed only in Him whose life is 
universal, who fills all{things, and is especially the infinite Fount 
of all ethical life. So the Saviour’s claim can be understood only 
in the light of His own great declaration ; ‘I and my Father are 
one.” The utterance of the great words of our text was 
impossible except as Christ completely identified Himself with. 
the infinite ethical Life of the world. 


Therefore, when Christ said, ‘ Believe in me,” it was not, 
strictly speaking, an addition to the injunction, “ Believe in God,” 
but rather the same command in a fuller and richer form. We 
are not asked to believe in God and in someone that is not God. 
The latter would be ridiculously unnecessary after the former. 
Nor are we asked to believe in two Gods, as some superficial 
theologians sarcastically aver. Godisone. He is one ethically, 
and therefore metaphysically, for the ethical is the heart of the 
metaphysical. It is in the one complex infinite lifé of God that 
all the resources are found for God’s full ethical manifestation of 
Himself through the Incarnation of the Son and the work of the 
Holy Spirit. Whoever denies this does not secure a truer unity 
of God, but rather asserts a God that is found on closer exam- 
ination to be devoid of ethical life. 

In fine, Christ is simply emphasizing the New ‘Testament 
revelation of God, and pointing them to that as the full 
satisfaction for the troubled heart. The old commandment, 
“ Believe in God,” became now the new commandment, “ Believe 
in Me,” because the darkness was now passed, and the true 
light was shining. To reject the new commandment was a 
proof that they had not fully understood the old; for those that 
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had really seen the King would not fail to recognise Him now 
when the vision became clearer. This principle was clearly 
laid down by our Saviour: “He that is of God heareth my 
words. He that believeth not me, believeth not Him that sent 


me >»? 


It is only in the God revealed in Christ that man can find 


final stability and rest. 


The saints under the old dispensation dimly apprehended 
the coming revelation of a God that could bend to save, and 
the obscure glory filled them with a great hope. The glory of 
the day for which they looked was present when He who was 
Son of God and Son of Man said, “ Believe in God, awd believe 
in He.” | Henceforth we know that God is no dim abstraction, 
unmoved and unmovable; but a loving Father, containing in 
His own infinite life both the will and the power of self-sacrifice,. 
stooping to expiate our sins that He might take us up to His 
glory. 

To believe in this God so as to live in the power of this 
belief is the same thing as to believe in Jesus Christ. It is far 
less a matter of the intellect than of the heart. You may plead 
that you cannot help your intellectual bias, but you can help 


your moral condition. For this, at any rate, you are responsible ;. 


and to reject God in Christ is to reject the true moral ideal for 
human life. 

Will you not consecrate yourselves to God in Christ? ’ Tis 
a grand ideal, to make the life strong within on the rock of faith 
in God, so that the many storms of life and the darkest blasts of 
evil, may beat against it in vain. Do you not need this Divine 
power? ‘Take the Father’s hand, for your way is dangerous and 
dark, and without Him you may perish. “ Let not ‘your heart 
be troubled. Believe in God and believe in His redeeming 


Son. 


BOS om 


FROM GLORY TO GLORY. 


“ For if that which passeth away was with glory, much 
more that which remaineth is in glory.”—2 Cor. II. 


Ir is of more than passing interest to note that the law of 
development, or, in modern scientific terminology, the law of 
evolution, was clearly grasped by the apostle Paul, and applied 
by him with true philosophic breath to that great department 
-of thought to which he has so richly contributed, viz., the 
sphere of spiritual truth, of the problems that deal with God's 
-ethical relation to the world. The evolution of theology is no 
modern discovery. 

No doubt the “idea’’ is more widely and fruitfully 
applied now than it has been at any time in the previous 
history of the world, and exercises on that account a greater 
influence upon the general imagination. But those that think 
that it is now for the first time fearlessly applied to theology 
have not read their Bibles intelligently. 

We find in our text and elsewhere that Paul reduces such 
transitions as that from the Law to the gospel to a definite 
principle or law. Philosophically he has two terms to take 
into account, and to reconcile, viz., the passing and the 
abiding, the transient and the permanent. 

Paul's reconciliation of the terms consists in this, that 
passing phases of spiritual thought are forms with which the 
abiding and eternal truth clothes itself, and by which it is 
partly revealed and partly hidden. These forms vary in glory 
in proportion to the clearness with which they reveal their 
inner and eternal substance. 

All evolution must contain an abiding as well as a 
temporary element. Mere change—a series of disconnected 
jumps—is not evolution. Arbitrary change would not only 
stand in no relation to the past, but it could also contain no 
guarantee for the future. It would mean ‘ chaos.” 
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We are living at a time when men are talking very loudly 
about the great changes that are taking place in theological 
thought; and you may have any number of new systems of 
theology now, warranted by their authors to be “ the theology 
of the future.” 

It will be instructive to study Paul this evening in the 
character of a ‘‘ New Theologian.”’ Probably some of our 
modern theologians would modestly maintain that Paul’s 
theology ought to be judged by theirs rather than vice versa. 
But my comparative estimate of them and Paul leads to a 
very different conclusion. And it is with all confidence that 
I shall judge their modern theologising by the spirit and 
manner in which Paul propounded his new theology, and by 
the content which he assigned to it. 

Let us then consider, How Paul related himself to the 
old theology, and, What he declared to be final and eternal 
in the New. 


I. (a) It is to be noted that Paul manifests a deep and 
sympathetic appreciation of the glory of the Old. 

In many a passage Paul stands as it were in awe before 
the grandeur and Divineness of the Old Dispensation. 

He knew from experience its value for, and power over, 
the life, and so was able to form a true estimate of it. 

Renan says that before a man can give a true estimate 
and history of any faith he must have once believed it, but 
now ceased to believe it. The former part of this statement 
is certainly true, but the latter part is either untrue or 
inaccurately expressed. 

There can be no true estimate without a continued belief, 
‘for the true value of any faith lies inits liwing relation to the 
life. Yet it is necessary that the life should stand on the 
topmost peak of the faith that is to be estimated, that it 
should so stand above it as to be able to gather all the inmost 
meaning out of it. 

It is by the positive development of a faith that we get 
to understand it, not by an attitude of hostile negation to it. 
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So it is impossible for us to estimate any religion or any 
creed except in as far as we discover in it elements such as 
have powerfully influenced our own lives, and in developed 
forms are still influencing them. 

The history of childhood can be written only by one who. 
is more than a child and is yet full of child-sympathy. — 

So we obtain the principle that the man that has followed 
the lines of true development is the one that will most 
thoroughly appreciate the glories of the old. No one that is 
not in profound sympathy with the old can possibly receive 
prophetic power to proclaim the new. 

The world’s evolution did not begin yesterday, and those 
that scout the past as tho’ it were all a mistake, and think 
that they have been commissioned to rebuild the world from 
the foundations are simply beating the air; they are phantoms. 
in a vacuum. 

‘Tis easy to caricature old forms of faith, and expose them 
to flippant ridicule. Some of the finest sentences in literature 
might be so perversely twisted as to provoke a laugh. I have 
no doubt, if Paul had descended to indulge in irreverent wit. 
at the expense of the Mosaic dispensation, he might have pre- 
sented much of it in such a way as to make it look ridiculous. 
Even the new theology lends itself with wonderful ease to such 
treatment. 

But Paul knew that the old dispensation was shot through 
with Divine glory. The form was passing away, but its content. 
was grandly eternal and eternally grand. 

So the truly prophetic eye sees that the old faiths that 
some affect to despise have not been a mere parenthesis in the 
history of the world, They have been life and power to the 
souls of heroes. 

Have we moved on to nobler forms of faith ? Perhaps so. 
Yet no faith can be nobler save that which is deep-rooted in 
the Old, and has received birth from it. There is no true 
advance except in the line of the apostles and prophets. Here, 
at any rate, we must have apostolic succession, 
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(b) Paul grasped clearly the permanent element in the 
old theology. 

He carefully distinguishes between the “passing elements”’ 
and the permanent substratum. 

Paul is no blind and mechanical worshipper of an old and 
stereotyped orthodoxy, even though it appear with all the 
sanctions of Judaism. He sees that the old forms have a 

living content which struggles to reveal itself through them. 

Words are not merely words, but spirit and life, 

_ Ihave no sympathy with making certain forms of words 
‘stand for orthodoxy, simply because they: have done so in the 
past. We could not pronounce a parrot repeating the Athan- 
asian creed as either orthodox or heterodox. Such a perform- 
ance does not come within the range of these categories; even 
if the parrot is a human one. 

On the other hand, a true appreciation of the living 
content of the old faiths for those that held them would stop 
many flippant and irreverent gibes and sneers. 

Byen the crudest forms of faith have contained for those 
that held them eternal ideas of Divine righteousness, truth, 
majesty, and love, that made men strong and holy, and should 
command our reverence. 

i But while Paul recognised the law of development 
in theology, he finds that, with the appearing of Christ, this 
law receives new and definite limits. The permanent factor 
is now manifested in such a form that it dwarfs the transient 
forms ; ; so that, in an important sense, Paul finds himself 
already at the final stage of theological development, 


_ Paul presents this final. and permanent factor in two 
forms, an.abstract and a concrete. 

_ (a), The abstract form is the conception of Liberty, the 
Freedom of the Spirit, This is a very fruitful and important 
conception, but requires.very careful application. 

There are some. that make ‘ Liberty’ their watchword, 
and claim Paul’s sanction for it, yet apply it in such a way as 
would fill the great apostle with amazement. 
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They make it mean the absence of all permanent faith, 
complete independence of the past, and a chaotic uncertainty 
as to the future. The liberty of the spiritual man is made like 
that of one tossed hither and thither on the billows, having 
made no definite headway, and not knowing whither he may 
be cast the next moment. 

There is no liberty in uncertainty, and in detachment, 
from the past. It is the eternal truth which we find in the 
past that makes us free. 


If the past has no truth for us that is final and absolute, 
that we know cannot be altered by any future investigations, 
and to the test of which future enunciations must be brought, 
then we are slaves indeed, and know not the meaning of 
freedom. 


(b) That this was Paul’s conception is made clear by the 
concrete form in which he presented this permanent element, 
The concrete and eternal heart of theology is Jesus Christ. 

Note that this permanent substance of theology is not 
primarily the ethical teaching of Christ or the earthly history of 
Christ, but the living, eternal Christ Himself. 

This distinction is infinitely important. The current answer 
to the question, ‘‘ What is Christianity?” is, ‘“ Directing the life 
according to the principles laid down by Christ.” This answer 
is not true, because it is seriously incomplete. Christianity is 
the acceptance of Jesus Christ as our Saviour, the life of our- 
life. 

Here, then, we have a real finality. The foundation of all 
true theology is a living Christ, who is the beating heart of the: 
world, who is God Himself come down to save ; for such a func-- 
tion cannot possibly be assigned to anyone less than God. 

Unitarianism cannot exist except by denying this fundamental 
fact in Christianity, that is, by denying. the most emphatic: 
testimony of Christ concerning Himself.. .It will not accept the- 
New Testament declaration of finality in Christ. It desires to 
make Him the product of natural evolution, and to leave open: 
the possibility of other evolutions beyond Him. 
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REV. JOHN THOMAS, M.A. 


A FUNCTION OF INTERCESSORY 
PRAYER. 


“ Finally, brethren, pray for us, that the word of the Lord 
may run and be glorified, even as also vt 1s with you; and that 
we may be delivered from unreasonable and evil men, for all 
have not faith.” —2 Thess. ILI. 1, 2. 


THERE is a peculiar charm for the Christian mind in Paul’s. 
epistles to the Thessalonians, which is not found in the same 
degree in any of the others. Itis the charm ofa rare simplicity and 
elementariness in the treatment of Christian truth, yet a simplicity 
of so rich a character that it teems with suggestions of larger 
unfoldings, and is pregnant with infinite meanings awaiting 
further development. Paul was yet to devote himself to the task 
of unfolding a Divine “philosophy” for those that needed it; 
according to the principle declared by ‘himself in the first epistle 
to the Corinthians: ‘ Howbeit we speak Wisdom among 
them that are perfect ;? and we wonderingly ponder over these 
unfoldings in the remarkable epistles to the Ephesians and 


‘ 
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Colossians. But these majestic developments of the Divine 
thought can be fully appreciated only in the higher ranges of 
Christian thought and life. But the fresh simplicity of the 
gospel as here announced to the Thessalonians comes with 
inspiration and power to all,—to the babe in Christ as well as to 
the men of great spiritual attainments. 


Yet it is a most glaring mistake to do as some would fain 
do ;—to oppose these earlier epistles to the later ones, to use this 
earlier simplicity as a condemnation of later complexity. It 
looks very wise to cut away a truth here and another there, 
because they are not conspicuously and comprehensively dealt 
with in the earlier epistles, but the wisdom is exactly on a par 
with that of a man who should tell us that a hen ought not to 
be furnished with wings because the egg was not furnished with 
any. It seems to me that the Epistles to the Thessalonians are 
simply bristling with points of light, each waiting to be caught 
up into God’s brightness, and expanded into a whole heaven of 
brilliancy. It is simple, because it contains a world of 
undeveloped truth; and for precisely the same reason it is so 
strong and inspiring. Thought, emotion, and spiritual appre- 
hension are exercised here in one undivided unity, and the far- 
away reaches of truth are felt rather than analysed. 


For our purpose this morning we note two central, simple, 
complementary ideas that run through these epistles, and enter 
vitally into our text. The one is, a fresh buoyant faith in the 
power and victory of the gospel. This faith is found every- 
where, running like a thread of gold through the whole texture 
of the epistle, in the counsels given to the ‘Thessalonian church, 
in the commendations bestowed upon it, and in the encourage- 
ment given to it. The expression of this faith is not drawn out 
into scholastic formule, but is as natural, fresh, and genial as 
the victorious vigour of a spring morning. But the epistle 
contains an equally clear recognition of the human factors that 
must contribute to this victory. The apostle knows no one-sided 
fatalism, that would dispense with human conditions, and make 
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moral and spiritual freedom a misnomer and a farce. Nor on 
the other hand has he any conception of a Divine kingdom left to 
the mercy of a human initiative. Both the Divine and the 
human receive full recognition in such a way that the Divine 
energies are seen to operate in and through the moral freedom 
of men without contradicting it, so that the apostle, while 
emphatically asserting the freedom and responsibility of man is 


not a whit the less certain of victory for the truth through the 
power of God. 


While enthusiastically accepting the apostle’s assurance of 
victory for the gospel, and retaining it as a grand undertone 
throughout all other considerations, we wish specially this 
morning to draw your attention to the responsibilities entrusted 
to Christian people in relation to the advance of God’s kingdom, 
to the Divine forces that are situated in the community of 
Christian life, and the urgent need of bringing them into 
constant and energetic exercise. It is possible, through a false 
notion of God’s sovereignty and of the true way of glorifying it, 
to underestimate the importance of Christian life and service as 
a factor in the development of the kingdom of God, and so to 
be untrue to God and our own mission. We need to inquire 
reverently: What powers lie latent in the church? How can it 
help or hinder the kingdom of God? When we know our 
power, we at the same time know our responsibility, for power 
and responsibility are always equal. Whatsoever our hands 
find to do, we should do it with all our might. 


So we proceed at once to consider Paul’s teaching on the 
matter as given in our text, and are thus led to consider, in the 
first place, the intimate and universal interdependence of 
Christian workers; in the second place, the influence of a 
victorious faith upon the progress of the gospel ; and lastly, the 
self-subordination of the true Christian worker to the interests of 
the gospel. 


I. The intimate and universal interdependence of Christian 
workers. 
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The belief which Paul evinces in the value of prayer, not 
only when offered for oneself, but also for others, is very child- 
like and beautiful. He mentions his own prayers on behalf of 
the Thessalonians with the evident conviction that they would be 
encouraged by knowing that these prayers were offered ; and, on 
the other hand, he pleads for their prayers on his behalf, and 
anticipates for his work no mean results from their intercession. 
Such a belief as this has underlying it a very profound conception 
of the mutual relations and inter-dependence of Christian life all 
over the world. This Pauline principle, if true, is of very great 
practical importance, is of infinite consequence for the prosecution 
of Christian work. Therefore it is a matter of a very great 
gravity that there is a modern tendency which undermines the 
whole position, and robs prayer of the function assigned to it in 


the Scriptures. 


It is boldly asserted by some that the scientific development 
of the idea of universal law has altogether overthrown the simple 
Christian conception of the efficacy of prayer, and even many 
who would not join in such an assertion are unconsciously 
influenced by it in respect of their belief in prayer. Some would 
have us suppose that Paul’s simple belief in a God that governed 
in such a desultory and unsystematic way as the theory of prayer 
is supposed, assume was due to the fact that he did not possess 
the present profound conception of the universality of law. My 
reply to that is, that the modern disbelief in prayer is due to the 
fact that we have lost Paul’s yet more profound conception that 
the constitution of the world is spiritual, and that a living 
personal God is the infinite Life of it. The world is in truth 
governed by universal law, but it is not the law of bondage and 
blind force, but that of spirit and life and love. The highest 
law—that which transcends all the others—is that of the spiritual 
powcr of the infinite Father in his relation to those that fear and 
love Him. Above this there is no law. There was no need for 
Paul to take account of any other law, for the law of infinite love 
could not be limited by any other. 
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After rejecting the Scriptural belief in prayer in obedience 
‘to scientific “law,” some feeble attempts have been made to 
-re-introduce it in subordination to that law. It requires no seer 
‘to prophesy the uselessness of such an attempt. Prayer in 
subjection to physical law is simply a blind alley. Prayer is 
‘either the proclamation of the absolute kingship of spiritual law, 
‘or else an abortion and a fraud. Therefore, when prayer is dealt 
with as though physical law stood above it, we are not surprised 
-at the following feeble result. We are told that the value of 
prayer consists in this, that the spirit concentrates its attention 
‘upon holy things, and powerfully exercises its noblest desires ; 
-and, as all exercise intensifies and develops the life, in the 
particular qualities exercised, so in this case holy tendencies are 
‘developed through the exercise of prayer. 


And this all that remains of the wealth of the promise ; 
“«* Ask, and it shall be given you.” 


For the Divine grandeur of a faith in a personal Father, we 
-have only this attenuated shadow—the law of exercise—and are 
“expected to call the change a development of thought ! 


Such an explanation does not touch the true meaning of 
‘prayer. ‘“ Growth by exercise” is simply tvcidental to prayer ; 
it is asking and receiving from a personal Father that is the 
essence of it. 

Further, the foregoing scientific theory of prayer cannot 
-account for the power of zmtercessory prayer. ‘‘ Growth by 
“exercise” can only affect the person that prays. 

But we have further to face a special difficulty in wntercessory 
prayer? How can my prayer possibly bring blessing to another, 
-consistently with moral freedom? Further, is it righteous that 
-another man’s welfare should be to any extent dependent upon 
‘my prayers? 

With regard to the former of these questions, the solution of 
the difficulty lies in the solidarity of human life. The difficulty 
arises from a false abstraction of the individual from his relation 
to the race. 
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With regard to the other question, there is no greater 
difficulty in respect to prayer than in respect to other admitted 
moral influence. We all know that the moral welfare of men 
does depend to a great extent on the moral influence of others ; 
and the belief in intercessory prayer simply emphasizes the 
solidarity of the race, and carries the influence further. 


Summing up: The Divine life, revealing itself in and 
through human life is one great inter-related community of force, 
and is more or less mutually dependent throughout its whole- 
extent. Thus the cry of the heart to God in one part of it may 
be poured back out of the Divine life in currents of spiritual force- 
into another part of it. 


We are no doubt touching here a very great and wonderful 
problem but it is as inspiring as it is wonderful. It ought to 
break down for us the narrow horizon of our own individual lives, 
and gladden us with the vision of larger responsibilities and 
grander possibilities. Each man of God has in his hands to 
some extent the keys of the kingdom of heaven. God has joined 
us together in such a way that you can fetter me in my work here 
if you withold your prayers, and you can give me a giant’s 
strength if your heart cries go up unceasingly to God on my 
behalf. O, brethren, pray for me, that the word of the Lord may 
run and be glorified ! 


II. The influence of a victorious faith upon the progress: 
of the gospel. 

A critical axamination of the text will bring this thought 
out more clearly. What hindrance did the apostle fear? I 
think it is revealed in the words : “ for all have not faith.” 

Some interpret this as meaning: “All have not yet 
accepted the Christian faith,’ but this is very insipid. 

The true interpretation seems to be that Paul desired the 
prayers of the Thessalonians for other converts, that they might 
receive such victorious faith as the Thessalonians had, to enable 
them to stand firm in the presence of unreasonable and evil 
men, to glorify the gospel in the fires, and So send it triumphantly 
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further ; for, the apostle explains, all have not faith, 7.c., an all- 
enduring faith like the Thessalonians. 


The pith of the truth here taught is this, that a vigorous. 
and triumphant faith within the Christian church is one of the 
conditions of the triumph of the gospel. 


If the spiritual power of the church is weak, the gospel 
loses its power to run. 


The success of the gospel is conditioned by vigorous. 
Christian life: 

There is, it is true, another expedient for making the gospel, 
or something that is called gospel, run; but it is an expedient 
that Paul never contemplated, and, though it may make it run, 
it does not cause it to be glorified. I mean the expedient of 
taking the Divine heart out of it, of widening it until there is 
nothing to distinguish it from any natural or scientific aim, of 
lowering its standard until men whose whole lives are of the 
earth earthy can swear fealty to it. We do not require men of 
faith to send such a gospel as that going; the earthly passions 
of men will form an inclined plane on which such a gospel will 
glide smoothly along,—yet downwards to humiliation, and not 
upwards to glorification. There are those that laud and 
magnify such a gospel, and bestow unstinted praise when a 
church (?) is professedly and ostentatiously dedicated to social 
and political selfishness. 

I know that the temptation is strong to seize the easiest way 
of making the gospel run. The Pauline way is a very difficult 
one, for he insists that the word of the Lord shall not only run, 
but be glorified as well. It shall not suffer in intensity for the 
sake of extension ; its quality shall not be lowered in order that 
it may cover a wider area. Its unique glory must remain 
unimpaired, and it is through the manisfestation of this glory in 
Christian lives that the gospel is to be propelled on its further 
way. This is no light programme. 

It needs a brave heart even yet to be loyal to the Divine 
truths of the gospel, to hold before men in the present bitter 
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social warfare the pure and high ideals of the gospel, to stand in 
the way of the selfish onrush, however plausible the battle-cry 
may be, to insist with firm consistency that the kingdom of God 
is not meat and drink, but righteousness and peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost. The pure truths of the gospel still provoke a 
mass of antagonism from unreasonable men, whose selfishness 
it rebukes, and the temptation is great to conciliate them. It 
saves a great deal of present trouble to cry ‘“ Vox populi, Vox 
Dei,” and when we hear the great multitude applaud our 
mutilated gospel, we try to imagine it is the voice of God, and 
not of men. 


Are we so faithless that we distrust the Divine power of the 
word of the Lord? Does the celestial pillar of five move so 
slowly that we must hurry on before it with the poor flickering 
torches that our hands have made? Success bought at such a 
price is wretchedest failure. It is in its full glory, in its Divinest 
principles, that the gospel shall be victorious, not in an un- 
natural union with worldliness and self-interest. The power of 
victorious faith, the Divine consciousness, must shine forth from 
the church as the glory shone from the face of Moses, coming 
into direct conflict with the world’s lower ideals, yet forcing its 
way into the hearts of men by the demonstration of the Spirit and 
of power. 

There can be no question in my mind that the gospel has 
not been glorified in human life any thing like in proportion to 
the extent of its nominal influence. I must honestly say that I 
think there is some ground for the questions that have been raised 
lately respecting the present position of Christianity, and that 
have been so warmly replied to from many a pulpit. I mean 
such questions as, ‘Is Christianity played out,?” and, “ Is 
Christianity a failure?” Of course, the material for replying in 
the negative is abundant, and there is no difficulty in utterly 
routing those that take up a hostile position towards Christianity. 
But, from the standpoint of friendly criticism, I think the case 
is altered. The results of Christianity do not at all adequately 
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reflect the glory of its own Divine nature and claims; and those 
that in recent controversies have so eloquently and loudly set 
forth the excellencies of modern Christianity may now profitably 
begin to examine its defects. The highest results have not been 
attained because the Christianity of Christ has been diluted, 
because we have been in feverish fear that it was too Divinely 
high for men to accept. We have tried to make it include 
‘everything until it is in danger of meaning nothing. We have 
tried to make it run by robbing it of its glory, and the result is 
that men begin to taunt us with its inadequate results. 


God helping us, we will proclaim nothing here but the 
glorious gospel of the blessed God. If the Gospel cannot 
‘conquer by its own unique Divineness of power and teaching 
we must be content to perish with it, for there is no other 
gospel for the sinful soul. But let it have a fair trial. Let us 
live it nobly, grandly, victoriously, inspiringly; then, depend 
upon it, it will not only run, but shall be glorified as well. 

IfI. The self-subordination of the true Christian worker 
to the interests of the Gospel. Time will only permit a word 
‘or two. 


How beautifully Paul subordinates himself to the 
interests of the glorious gospel for which he lived and 
suffered. <‘‘ Pray for us.’”’ What boon does he crave? Is it 
wealth, health, exemption from tribulation and pain? Nay, 
nothing for himself at all. ‘‘ Pray for us, that the word of the 
Lord may run and be glorified.”” He found his life in the 
triumph of the gospel. ‘‘ Now we live,” he says in the Ist 
epistle to the Thessalonians, ‘If ye stand fast in the Lord.” 
“What was best for Paul,’ was defined by the answer to the 
other question, ‘‘ What was best for the furtherance of the 
gospel?” He lived, not to glorify himself, not to seek his own 
ends, but the ends of his Master. His highest honour both in 
life and in death was to be used for the glory of God. But, in 
thus losing himself, he found himself; in giving up his own 
personal gratification, he entered into the joy of his Lord. In 
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the glory of his Master he found his own truest glory; in the 
larger life of the kingdom he found himself exalted from earth 


to heaven. 


The Lord give us the same spirit of consecration to the 
work! What are we that we should exalt ourselves? Rather 
let Christ be glorified in and through us at any and every cost. 
Let each one esteem himself the slave of Christ, free only 
when bearing His yoke; exalted only in the triumph of His 
cause. O, that we may so lose ourselves that God may be 
exalted. Finally, brethren, pray for me, that the word of the 
Lord may run and be glorified, to the glory of His name 


©HE STRONG PEAGE OF GOD. 


“And the peace of God which passeth all understanding 
shall guard your hearts and your thoughts in Christ Jesus. 
—Phil. IV. 7. 


THERE are two possible ways of connecting these words with 
what precedes them—a narrow and a broad way. 


We may connect them with the preceding verse as though 
the promise of the 7th verse exactly corresponded to the words 
“‘TIn nothing be anxious” in the 6th. 


Or we may connect them more freely with the ideals and 
injunctions with which the former part of the epistle has been 
occupied, and see Paul establishing the mighty fabric on a 
grand conception of Divine peace. 


We have no hesitation in accepting the second alternative, 
for reasons which we shall proceed to give. 


But it is necessary first to note that the words of our text 
are clearly suggested by the injunction of the preceding verse. 
But it by no means follows that they are no wider in their 
scope. It is a characteristic of Paul that he frequently on 
finding some principle in a narrow sphere of operation, applies 
it enthusiastically and sometimes almost parenthetically, to 
some larger and grander field. 

One reason for giving a large reference to our text is, that 
the ‘“‘ Peace of God” is here introduced not as an end in itself, 
but as the means to an end. 

It would make the verse a bare tautology if we made it 
mean ‘‘ The peace of God will give restfulness to your life.” 

This leads us to note that the words, ‘‘ Shall guard your 
hearts and your thoughts”’ must mean far more than the 
quieting of anxieties and fears. They include the control and 
guidance of the whole of man’s moral life. 
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So we are dealing here with a wide sweep of thought and’ 
of principles. Paul has touched the deepest springs of power 
for human life, and shows us how the currents traverse the- 
life in all its length and breadth. Just as in an electric 
orchestra you strike one key-board, and immediately through- 
out the whole instrumental arrangement, there is a rush of 
many-toned music, so Paul finds a hidden Divine harmony 
which man may possess so that it shall fill with related 
harmonies his entire life. 


As we proceed from the 6th to the 7th verse we find our- 
selves pursuing a stream of thought which, like the river of 
Ezekiel, both broadens and deepens as it rolls. This is the 
manner of its sweep: ‘ Ye Philippians have much to contend 
with, much to suffer, much to attain. But do not allow yourselves 
to be distracted in the struggle so as to forget that in God you 
have a perennial spring of true joy. Commit all the details of 
life, its worries, big and small, to God, and with glad and 
grateful trustfulness throw yourselves into the Father’s arms. 


Yea, live near enough to God, repose implicitly upon Him,. 
and you shall not only have Peace, but that peace will give 
birth to power, and win life’s victories for you. The Joy of the 
Lord shall be your strength. The Peace of God which passeth 
all understanding, &c. 


In considering the nature of this peace, we are led by the 
passage with all clearness into its essence and spring. It is the 
peace that arises from perfect trustfulness in God,— 


And so involves a consciousness of reconciliation to God 
and of union with Him. 


It is to be clearly noted that this Peace is to be dis. 
tinguished from that which comes through growing holiness of 
life. The former is ‘‘ Peace from conflict,” the latter is “‘ Peace 
in and beneath conflict.” The latter may be immediate, the 
former can only be gradual. 
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A SUNDAY MORNING SERMON 
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REV. JOHN THOMAS, M.A. 


LIFE AND LIGHT. 


“In Him was life, and the life was the light of men; and 
the light shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehended 
[overcame] it not.”’—John I. 4, 5. 


Ir has been a matter of considerable discussion whether it was 
from a Jewish or from a Greek source that John derived his 
idea of the “ Logus,” or ‘‘ Word,” in his treatment in this 
chapter of the person and nature of Jesus Christ. When we 
speak of an inspired writer deriving an idea from sources 
previously existing, we cannot, of course, very easily forget. 
that there are some who would immediately extinguish any 
such suggestion by a theory of inspiration which compels them 
to maintain that each inspired writer received his special 
communication in an isolated lump, as if it were shot out of a 
pistol. Wedo not think that such a theory confers any 
honour either upon God or man. It makes God’s intercourse 
with the world spasmodic and external, and so fails to follow, 
and to account for, that rich and continuous movement in 
human life which has moved on from step to step under the 
never-ceasing presence of the God within it. God has not 
moved the world by a series of arbitrary jerks, any one of 
which might, or might not, have been made ; but by a succes- 
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sion of life-throbs, each one of which has been conditioned by 
those that preceded it, ‘and is causally related to those that are 
to follow. Thus the course of the world becomes, as it were, 
the expansion and enrichment of one great heart—a heart 
responding ever more and more to the heart of the Eternal. 
Thus humanity is honoured, for it is recognised as a sacred 
temple from which God never departs, and in which the holy 
oracle is never silent. And God is honoured, for, instead of 
being a statue-like Deity,cold and silent except at rare intervals, 
we see Him as an all-pervading life, a sublime force from which 
the world never escapes. 

So we come back to the discussion concerning the origin 
and development of the idea of the ‘‘ Logos,”’ for doubtless the 
truth was already in the world waiting for an inspired intellect 
and heart to bring it out into the fulness of the light, and to 
reveal the wonderful secret which lay hidden in its rich depth. 
Already Jewish paraphrases and expositions of the Old 
Testament used the term ‘‘The Word of the Lord,” to denote 
Jehovah in His active relation to His people, to denote the 
power of self-manifestation, interposition, and revelation 
possessed by the invisible God, whom no man hath seen at any 
time. Strangely enough—were it not that the God of the Jew 
is also the God of the Greeks—the Greeks had formed a 
similar conception of the ‘‘ Word,” the rational self-manifesta- 
tion of God. No doubt this idea of the Greek differed 
considerably from that of the Jew both in form and substance— 
as much as the esthetic, subtle, philosophical mind of the 
Greek differed from the religious, reverential, dogmatic mind 
of the Hebrew. Philo, a man of Jewish birth and Greek 
culture, developed the idea of the ‘ Logos,” but rather from 
the Greek standpoint than the Hebrew. Here, then, the battle 
rages. Did John adopt the idea from Philo, the Greek Jew,or 
from the old Bibical Jewish expositors? Was the conception 
a Jewish or a Greek one? To us it seems a very useless dis- 
cussion, for, as long as we are tied to the one or the other of 
the alternatives, the discussion may go on for ever. 
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A simple and reasonable way of looking at the matter is to 
acknowledge that here the Jewish and Greek currents of 
thought united. That the Hebrew ‘“ Word of the Lord” 
contains the germ of John’s doctrine is, I think, quite plain. 
That the Greek ‘‘ Logos,”’ was waiting to perform this higher 
service seems to me equally clear. Not that we would 
for 2 moment place the philosopher and the prophet on the 
same platform as revealers of spiritual truth, or claim for each 
of them Divine inspiration in the same sense. But we claim 
that, beyond the horizon which bounded the sunlight of direct 
revelations, there shone out amid the shadows God’s stars of 
truth, and that even here God was preparing the blind eyes for 
the coming of the ‘“ Light of the World.” Granted readily 
that it was only above the fields of Bethlehem the ‘ glory of 
the Lord ”’ appeared, and angel voices in audibly melody gave 
distinct utterance to the news of a Saviour born, yet away in 
the far Hast a bright star struggled to pierce the darkness, and 
the hearts of the Magi became luminous with the words— 
“The King of the Jews is born.” 

But while John found the term, and to some extent the 
idea, ready to hand, he causes it to undergo a marvellous trans- 
formation. It is here we see the superb originality of John’s 
inspiration. He brings the old term up to the holy mount of 
Divine influence, and it becomes transfigured before him. The 
Greek ‘“‘ Logos”’ was an abstraction, an idea, and at most, 
vaguely conceived as a force ; it was the result of an intellectu- 
al struggle to connect the finite with the infinite. The Hebrew 
*‘ Word of the Lord” was shifting and uncertain, sometimes 
denoting the message itself, sometimes the Divine influence 
which gave birth to the message, and sometimes the angelic 
conveyer of the message. Here there were signs of its struggle 
to personify itself, but it was still vague, and easily fell back 
into an impersonal abstraction. But John clothed it with all 
the fulness and richness of life. So rich and real was its life 
and personality, that not only was it the intelligent Creator 
and Preserver of all things, not only did it reveal God to men 


. 
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by oracle and influence, but actually became incarnate—a 
throbbing, loving heart, a pitying eye, a helping hand among 
the weary hearts of men. ‘And the world became flesh and 
dwelt among men (and we beheld His glory—the glory as of 
the Only-begotten of the Father), full of grace and truth.” 
Truly the light was now come, and the darkness was already 
past. 

A great conception of Jesus Christ—‘ In Him was life.” 
We unhesitatingly accept the pronoun ‘‘ Him ”’ as best convey- 
ing the meaning of the Evangelist in this passage. No doubt 


”? 


the pronoun “it” is grammatically admissible; but if it is 
intended to give an impersonal character to the Logos, then it 
does palpable violence to the plain meaning of the prologue. 
But if it is not so intended, then the pronoun ‘‘ Him” is the 
most natural and unambiguous. No one that is not absolutely 
blinded by prejudice, can read the passage without feeling that 
the word denotes a living, breathing personality. Those who 
would make it an abstraction, do so in the interests of a narrow 
superficial, philosophical theory. They first of all pass their 
measuring-rod over heaven and earth, then they decide what 
is possible and what is not possible in God’s universe. They 
never give God a chance to speak, but send forth their own 
fiat, and reconstruct the world after their own methods, and a 
poor lean creation they make of it. God, they say, could not 
really become incarnate, so we will use the pronoun “it,” and 
cut out all the poetry of the incarnation. Poor ephemera, how 
do thee know what God can do, and what He cannot do? 
There are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of 
in their philosophy. 

John is not dealing with a theory, but with a fact. And 
that is really all that men can do. Our power is limited to the 
reverent consideration of what actually is. The world is too 
vast for us to settle its limits beforehand. Life is rich, 
wonderful, mysterious, and laughs at a priori theories. Enough 
for us to accept each wonder as it comes, and, in view of the 
infinite possibilities of infinite life, to say reverently at each 
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“step, ‘‘It doth not yet appear what shall be.” John is not 
“writing either as a philosopher or a theologian, though his 
gospel has undoubtedly great philosophic and theologic value. 
-John is writing by inspiration, and that is far higher than both 
philosophy and theology, or inspiration always deals with facts. 
Inspiration is dogmatic, but it is the dogmatism of unerring 
intuition. Inspiration is always sure of its vision, and recks 
‘not how the great mystery. Inspiration brings out the great 
facts of the world’s deepest life, and leaves others to reconcile 
them. John saw the ‘“‘ Logos” with the eye of inspired in- 
‘tution, with as much certainty as he saw the earth and sky, 
and as he says with simple directness: ‘That which was 
from the beginning, that which we have heard, that which we 
have seen with our eyes, and our hands handled concerning 
the Word of life (and the Life was manifested, 
and we have seen and bare witness; and dezlared unto 
syou the life, the eternal life, which was with the Father 
and was manifested unto us) that which we have seen and 
heard declare we unto you also.” Such, then, was the simple 
‘process which brought forth this profound utterance. Jesushad 
-appeared and dwelt among men. John had pressed very 
closely to Him, had leaned upon His bosom and beheld His , 
-glory. It was plain to his piercing eye, illuminated with the 
light of God, that out of the rich movements of life a new 
wonder had appeared, eclipsing all the wonders of the past. 
There, with a clearness which forced itself upon him, was a 
Divine humanity! O, how human Jesus was! How plaintive 
that sorrowing voice could become, how fast the love tears 
could fall upon His cheek, how wearily that tired form could 
lay itself down to rest, how fondly that suffering spirit could 
turn to bosom-friends for sympathy and love! Yet out of 
that human life God looked visibly upon the sorrows of men. 
‘That life was not earthborn, for it was as unsullied as the 
driven snow. That heart throbbed with the very life of God, 
for its every beat was infinite love. That mind was the medium 
-of the Divine thought, for all the secrets of God’s heart lay 
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open to its gaze. In a word, for those that had eyes to see, the 
man Jesus was more than a man—He was the effulgence of 
the Father’s glory and the impress of His person, the living 
incarnation of God. 

It would no doubt be a mistake to suppose that John 
clearly formulated his thought concerning Jesus during his 
earthly intercourse with Him. While Christ was with him 
the vision was too strange and bewildering to allow him to 
formulate his thought. His whole life exhausted itself in the 
wrapt enjoyment of this wonderful experience. Hmotion 


would absorb the soul and compel clear thought to remain in 
abeyance. The life opened itself to let the glory in, and ran 
wild with wonder and joy. And this was a splendid prepar- 
ation for future testimony. The full personality of Jesus was 
thus able without let or Lindrance to stamp itself upon the life, 
impressions were made in their most vivid form, just as they 
are made in child-life when emotion has the field and thought 
is latent. Then came the great period of thought, and the 
further aid of the Spirit to bring back for thought the wonder- 
ful vision of Christ, and John clearly saw the God in Jesus and 
triumphantly proclaims what he had seen. Those who assert 
that the incarnation of Gol is impossible, are bound also to 
assert that such a life as that of Jesus was impossible. For 
there is no greater difficulty in believing that God has reveal- 
ed Himself in human form than there is in believing that a 
natural ember of fallen humanity has become a transparent 
medium for the glory of Gol. The impossibility of escaping 
trom this difficulty is well seen in the admission of Ernest 
Renan, in spite of his starting with an arbitrary presupposition 
which strikes at the central truth of Christianity. After a 
survey of the life of Christ, even after he has arbitrarily stripped 
it of some of its most striking elements, he is irresistibly 
nnpelled to utter this eulogy :—‘ Rest now in thy glory, noble 
Founder. Thy work is completed ; thy Divinity is established 
. ; A thousand times more living, 
& thousand times more loved since Thy death than 
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during the days of Thy pilgrimage here below, Thou wilt 
become so completely the corner-stone of humanity, that to 
tear Thy name from this world would be to shake it to its 
foundations. Between Thee and God men will no longer dis- 
tinguish. Complete vanquisher of death, take possession of 
Thy kingdom, whither shall follow Thee, by the royal road 
Thou has traced, ages of adorers.”’ Surely it is only the most 
inveterate prejudice that prevents Renan from following such 
a train of thought out to its necessary conclusion, and saying, 
with John—“ In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. . . . And the 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt among men.” 

Read in the light of this exposition, the words, ‘‘In Him 
was life,” assume vast proportions. We can only just point 
out the direction of the thought. The words point to “life” 
as the ultimate fact in the world, the basis of all things else. 
Life is the secret of the world. All created life is the product 
of eternal, uncreated life; and material forces have not been 
analysed into their final elements, until they, too, are traced 
back to the intelligent activity of the infinite life behind them. 
John saw the secret of the world when he saw Jesus Christ. 
There from that warm life he saw flashing out the forces of the 
infinite. The invisible God stood revealed—revealed as a. 
throbbing life. Thus the truth came: All things were made 
by Him, and without Him there was not anything made that 
was made. Then there is the other truth, that the infinite life 
is in intimate contact with finite life. Of old the prophet 
Isaiah had said: ‘‘ Thus saith the high and lofty One, that 
inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy, I dwell in the high 
and holy place ; with him, also, that is of a humble and con- 
trite spirit’; But now,OQ wonder of wonders ! the unfathomable- 
Life pulsed through a human frame, spake with a human voice, 
loved with a human heart. THe Lire dwelt among men. 
- How near God has come in Jesus Christ ! 


Speak to Him, thou, for He hears, and spirit with spirit can meet, 
Claser is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet. 
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And there is yet another truth, that the whole world is 
governed by a moral purpose. Since Christ is its life, it must 
find its unity and meaning in that life. All things in the 
world are means to a moral end. The hail, and the snow, and 
the lightning are reserved by God for the day of battle; the 
stars in their courses fight against the enemies of God, and the 
sun and moon stand still to light God’s people to victory. The 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain for the coming 
of the kingdom of life. Allthings are of Christ, and for Christ, 
and He is the Life. 

The great purpose of the work of Jesus Christ. ‘ And the 
life was the light of men.” It might seem at first sight as if 
there were a sudden descent, a weakening of the expression, 
in the transition from “life” to ‘light.’ We almost imagine 
the expression would be amended if we changed it into ‘ The 
life was the life of men.” This feeling arises partly from 
failing to realise what a large thought the idea of ‘‘ light ”’ is in 
the mind of the Apostle John. In his writings it alternates 
with “love” as an adequate designation of the rich complexity 
and immaculate purity of God’s moral nature. When applied 
to man it denotes participation in the moral nature of God 
This must involve clear and strong spiritual vision to behold 
and apprehend the Divine glory, the power to discern God and 
to discover the secret beauties of the Divine heart. This 
neccessarily involves as its accompaniment ever-growing purity 
of life, a constant expansion of spiritual capacity, the strength- 
ening and harmonising of all the parts of the life into God-like 
symmetry, the flooding of the inner recesses of the life with the 
spotless glory of God, So large is John’s conception of being 
in the light that it seems to eliminate the earth, and to bring 
us at once into the immediate presence of God; for he says, 
“If we walk in the light as He is in the light, we have 
fellowship one with another,” 

Then again, light takes its natural place with John as the 
product of life. Life is the invisible, mighty force working 
silently in the heart of things. Light is its luminous result, 
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life viewed from the outside in its beautiful and manifold 
“manifestations. So, when we move from life to light, we are 
mot making a descent; we are only watching the outward 
expression of the power within, watching the tree put forth 
leaf and flower and fruit, yet all the while conscious that 
‘beneath it all the silent forces of life are ever present. Then 
‘the combination teaches us the important truth that, however 
manifold and mighty the works of Jesus Christ were, yet the 
moral results of His mission were by far the highest results, 
-and the only results that possessed finality. It is easy enough 
to forget this truth in reading the account of His wonderful 
life: signs and wonders and mighty works have great 
attraction for us. From our childhood we have pored over 
the narratives which record the giving of sight to the blind, of 
hearing to the deaf, and of speech to the dumb. We have 
marvelled at His rebuke to the winds and waves, and their 
instant obedience to His command, and our pulse has beat 
faster as we have stood in imagination by Lazarus’s grave and 
heard a Voice say, ‘‘ Lazarus, come forth!’ and saw the dead 
arise. By the side of these stirring scenes the narrative seems 
tame when it tells us that publicans and sinners drew near to 
hear Christ, and that He said to the woman that was a sinner, 
<*Go in peace, thy sins are forgiven thee.” And yet it is here 
that we see the true mission of Christ, for all His mighty 
works were a failure except in so far as He became the light 
-of men. When John sent to ask Jesus if He were the 
Messiah, Christ replied, ‘‘ Tell John the things which ye do 
hear and see; the blind receive their sight and the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed and the deaf hear, the dead are raised 
up, and the poor have the Gospel preached to them.” The 
last sentence sounds like an anti-climax, but it is not so; it 
is the grand climax. The raising of the dead is a small matter 
compared with the preaching of the Gospel, and was only a 
means toward the attainment of this end. Christ came to 
save men from their sins, to reconstruct the ruined nature of 
man, to seek and to save that which was lost; and His might- 
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iest miracles were but fringes on the border of His real work. 
The life was the light of men. 


The great opposition to the work of Jesus Christ : ‘ And 
the light shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehended tt 
not.” No doubt this statement of John’s was intended to 
reach far beyond the limits of our Saviour's earthly life. His. 
conception of the ‘ Logos” and of His relation to the world 
compels him to regard the manifestation in the flesh as part 
of a larger whole—of course an absolutely essential part, 
influencing the relations that previously existed as well as 
those that followed, yet still only a single stage in the 
development of the ‘“‘ Word’s”’ relations to men. Therefore 
it is that John sometimes speaks of Him in His larger and 
world-wide and everlasting relations, and sometimes in the 
focussing of those relations by the power of His earthly 
manifestation. Thus he is able with the utmost consistency 
to speak of Him both as “the Light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world,” and as ‘‘ coming to His own who 
received Him not.” On this larger view, the conflict between 
light and darkness is co-extensive with the world’s history. 
We cannot help noting how grimly the evangelist merely 
assumes the existence of darkness. He makes no attempt to 
account for it, but simply recognises it as an ugly fact in the 
world. Light is accountable for; it is traced back to the 
infinite and eternal light. God is Light, and so vitally is He 
entwined in the world’s movement that He became incarnate, 
aud His life pulsed through the veins of humanity. But, if 
the world’s infinite Heart is life and light, whence came 
darkness? I think we may well hush our voices where John 
is silent, lest we should to our discomfiture verify the words, 
‘Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.’’ But I think the 
most graphic picture of this great struggle must have come to 
John from the Saviour’s earthly history. All who have read 
his Gospel carefully know that John has, of all the evangelists, 
described most graphically, and in greatest detail, the 
fundamental opposition between the spirit of Christ and the 
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spirit of the times in which He lived. He portrays with a 
vivid pen the ever-growing alienation, the deepening frown 
upon the angry faces, and finally a black abyss of divisions 
separating spirit from spirit. Indeed, the prologue might well 
form an index to the contents of the Gospel. From such a 
vantage-point he was able to see clearly the lines on which 
the battle was waged, and the principles which determined the 
issue. Following the translation of the authorised version 
we find that John lays down the principle that the darkness is 
not capable of comprehending the light. This was precisely 
our Saviour’s contention when He said to theJews: ‘‘ Why do 
ye not understand My speech? even because ye cannot hear 
My word. He that is of God heareth God’s words; ye, 
therefore, hear them not, because ye are not of God.” This is 
a truth of awful solemnity. It teaches, what the experience 
of men confirms, that sin’s ravages in human life are so fearful 
that there are souls from whom the brightness of heaven is 
hidden, to whom heaven’s sweetest music is a jarring discord | 
and heaven’s grandest message a mad hallucination. This 
explains the tenacity of sin’s hold upon the world, the apparent 
failure even of the life of Jesus Christ to expel its darkness,and 
the visages of black hate that surrounded Him when He 
breathed His spirit from the cross into His Father’s keeping. 
«« The light shineth in darkness, and the comprehended it not.” 
But most of you know that the word ‘‘ comprehend” does by 
no means exhaust the meaning of the original word used by 
John. A strong claim is put forward in favour of the transla- 
tion, ‘‘ And the darkness overcame it not.’’ The word means 
literally ‘‘ To lay hold of ;” then it means to lay hold of with 
the mind’’—to comprehend; and then “To lay hold of 
forcibly ”—to overcome. So the word in this passage is called 
by some “‘ ambiguous ; ” but I would rather call it comprehen- 
sive, for I believe the two ideas were united in John’s mind, 
even as they find an equal place in the heart of his gospel. 
The best English word that I can think of to express this 
comprehensive meaning is the verb “‘ To master.” The light 
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shineth in darkness, and the darkness mastered it not; where 
the verb may express the whole round of inferiority, including 
inability to apprehend and inability to overthrow. 

And it is easy to see how these two ideas could form a. 
unity in John’s mind, for the same essential weakness lay at 
the bottom of both results. The failure to fathom the secret of | 
Jesus’s power was the twin-brother of the failure to subdue. 
that power. They were both born of one birth. The ememies. 
of Christ could not strike a single effective blow at His King- 
dom because they could not understand the nature of that 
kingdom. Hence they were never further from victory than 
when they were flushed with fancied triumph, and never 
dreamt that the cross, on which they thought they had 
crucified His last hope, was the final step to the throne of the 
complete Kingship of the world of redemption. So far was. 
the darkness from mastering the light that, in the impotence of 
ignorance, it was completely thwarted when it was in the very 
act of shouting victory. Thus we are led to interpret the. 
words, in accordance with a well-known Greek method of 
expression, as meaning that light is more powerful than dark- 
ness and must prevail. True, we must wait with patience, for 
the world is still full of darkness—darkness which does not 
understand the light and is still ready to crucify the Lord of 
life. The Church may have to pass through many a Gethsemane 
and many a Calvary yet before the surging hosts of darkness. 
disappear. But all is well. They know not the secret place 
of our power, they cannot touch the Divinity which is the life 
of our life. Thank God, the darkness cannot overcome the 
light ; but still from the living Christ the light shall spread 
until the last shadow of ignorance and sin shall pass away ;. 
and then the light of the moon shall be as the sun, and the 
light of the sun shall be seven-fold, when God shall come in 
the fulness of His glory. And not in one land only, but from 
sea to sea and from shore to shore, from the rising to the set- 
ting of the sun, wherever a yearning human soul is found 
the cry shall ring out, ‘‘ Arise, shine, for thy light is come, 
and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee.” 


Che ADyrtle St. Pulpit. 


A SUNDAY MORNING SERMON 


PREACHED BY THE 


REV. JOHN THOMAS, M.A. 


THE DANGERS OF CITIES. 


‘“« There was a little city, and few men within it ; and there 
came a great king against it, and besreged rt, and built great 
bulwarks against it. Now there was found in it a poor wise 
man, and he by his wisdom delivered the city; yet no man. 
remembered that same poor man.’—EHccles. IX. 14, 165. 


THESE words are a very fair sample of the satire used by the 
writer of this book upon the various pursuits of this earthly 
life, and the qualities in human life that are directed to 
worldly ends, 


He declares with much forcible repetition that earthly 
accomplishments, earthly attainments, and earthly purposes. 
are not satisfactory, in so far as they are earthly; that the 
chief good cannot be found within the limits of, this life ; when 
the standpoint is no wider than the present life all within that. 
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circle is ‘‘ vanity and vexation of spirit.” Further, he main- 
tains, that even such temporary excellence as may belong to 
earthly good is mis-estimated by the world; they are not 
arranged in their proper order, for the first is put last, and the 
last first. Men esteem the baser and despise the nobler ; 
beggars ride on horses and princes walk on foot ; everything, 
according to the preacher, is out of joint, and everything is 
thrown out of its proper position. Wisdom is better than 
strength, aye, and better than riches too, and yet it is not 
loved and admired for its own greatness, as he points out, but 
is despised when it is divorced from wealth and position. The 
keen observer of human life, with a sound sense of the value 
of earthly things, must feel that all the attainments and 
possessions of this life, regarded in themselves, are utterly 
worthless, are all disappointment, and vanity, and vexation of 
spirit. 

It is not my intention this morning to mark the mood of 
the writer; to watch the goal at which he is aiming, or to 
analyse the process by which he presses forward towards this 
goal. This, no doubt is a matter of great interest, but must 
be reserved for a future occasion. The preacher mentioned 
‘‘ the little city’ here in order to illustrate his point, that 
things are not estimated in this life by men in general 
according to their real value ; because wisdom is here despised, 
and something infinitely less valuable than wisdom is exalted 
above it. So that in the case of cities, as of individuals, every- 
thing is in confusion, and there is no satisfaction in the 
arrangement of things, when they are judged by men with an 
earnest purpose in life. But I desire just now to take this 
«little city ”’ and its purposes, and concentrate our attention 
upon it, and emphasize what the writer introduces only 
incidentally. And, further than that, I wish to make this 
‘little city” a model or illustration of greater cities, and deal 
with it in so far as it has a significant relation to cities in 
general, that we may have something of practical value for our 
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guidance in the great city in which we live. You will notice 
that the description of this event in the little city is very 
graphic, and so life-like that it impresses one with the idea. 
that it is really an historical fact, and not merely a suggestion 
of the imagination. There are some Biblical students who 
think that the writer himself was ‘‘the poor man” who had 
delivered the city, and afterwards had been ignored and for- 
gotten, and, as far as I can discern, that suggestion is by no 
means improbable. You are aware that though, for literary 
purposes, the first part of this book is put into the mouth of 
Solomon, yet Solomon was not the author of it. The religious 
problems discussed, and the historical circumstances here 
described are very different from, and altogether at variance 
with, anything that could be assigned to the time when 
Solomon lived and reigned. We find from the book itself that 
it was a period of political despotism, when life and liberty 
were at the mercy of a despot, when social arrangements were 
arbitrary and in frequent confusion, so that beggars rode on 
horses, and princes footed it through the streets. Comparing 
this state of affairs with the advanced form of man’s great 
religious problem which is discussed in this book, there is 
considerable probability in the suggestion which assigns it to 
the period of Persian rule. It is easy to understand how some 
poor Jew, who, by his sagacity had saved a little Persian city 
from the attack of an invading army, might soon be forgotten 
as though he had never existed ; and we can also understand 
how these events at such a time would lead a pious Jew to a 
train of reflection such as we find in the book before us. The 
real value of this historical fragment lies in this fact—that we 
have not here an ancient city presented in an antique way as a 
quaint historic curiosity, but in a modern way—a way that 
makes that little city live and move in our presence to-day 
with all the freshness and vividness of modern life. The whole. 
of the circumstances detailed might be repeated in the England 
of the present time, and, in truth, the circumstances are being 
essentially repeated over and over again. 
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This ancient city is presented in such a way that its lesson 
is so far new as to be at present of the greatest practical 
importance. Now, as soon as you have a city, be it little or 
great, there begins a peculiar moral growth, and certain peculiar 
moral dangers arise. I believe the most general danger, and 
that which is the most universally epidemic, among great and 
small cities is the greed for wealth and position. It is amusing 
sometimes to see a little antique town of some 10,000 
inhabitants, to note how much pride it can hold, and how 
contemptuously it looks down upon the large and populous 
villages around it. Now, the real dangers of a city may be 
hidden from its view, while the lesser perils become the centre 
of attention. The real danger of this city consisted in its 
pride ; that made it esteem external possessions above internal 
worth and nobility. It proved itself equal to overcoming 
external force, but as soon as it had been delivered it tried to 
kill by cold neglect the power that had saved it, and was able 
to save it again if another time of danger should arise. But 
while in this respect there is a great affinity between cities, 
large and small, there are special dangers pertaining to a large 
city which are peculiar to itself. So, in describing somewhat 
briefly that part of the question which we have set before us, 
we shall discuss it independently of the circumstances men- 
tioned in our text. The mistake made by the little city is the 
common and disastrous mistake made by many large, as_ well 
as small, communities, and we shall make the circumstances 
of the little city the basis of our remarks on that part of the 
subject. [ desire, this morning, to deal with the following 
three questions—viz., 

.The dangers that menace a city, 


The common and disastrous mistakes made by a city, and 
The true sources of success and strength for a city. 


Virst, the dangers that menace a city. It is of special 
importance for us to deal with the dangers as they develop 
themselves in great cities—in great aggregations of men, 
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‘women, and children such as we have in the busy life of 
Liverpool. Now, the foundation danger, as it seems to me, 
the greatest peril of all, and that which very soon makes 
itself manifest, is the division of the city into two extremes— 
the sections of extreme wealth and extreme poverty. I 
readily admit that the extreme poverty is greatly aggravated 
-y moral conditions, and especially by the infernal agencies 
-of the gin and beer shops; but, on the other hand, all the 
moral conditions that make this terrible and dangerous fact 
in our great cities are not on the side of the poor. A great 
-city means great wealth and growing wealth, and that tempts 
‘to a great scramble for the possession of it. In this scramble 


the nobler dictates of humanity are too often forgotten. The 
strong band themselves together for purposes of self-aggrandise- 
ment, mighty and oppressive monopolies are created, greed is 
fed upon what it receives, the strong trample rough-shod upon 
the weak, the rich grow richer and the poor grow poorer, and 
rings of selfishness are formed to keep to themselves the 
fatness of the land. 


As long as selfishness rules, and men think they have a 
right to live for themselves alone, so long will poverty and 
want become the portion of the weak and the feeble. Do not 
misunderstand what I say, I do not say that wealth in this 
city, or any other city, is altogether blind to its duties, or that 
it is simply rolling itself in sumptuousness and selfishness and 
doing nothing. I make no such accusation as that, and he 
who does so does not speak the truth; but I say this 
deliberately, that wealth has been far from fully realising its 
obligations to society and has’ not done what it could have 
done to solve the social problems of the time. The rich of 
our land are largely responsible for the present agitation, for 
the evils that advocates of questionable methods propose to 
remedy. I say clearly and distinctly that I have little faith 
in the hysterical eloquence of the present time that from 
pulpit and platform is trying to persuade the people that an 
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Utopia can be created by a change in the form of our present. 
social adjustments. 

I do not say that the present social conditions are the 
final form of associative organisation. The forms of social 
combination and co-operation have been changing from time 
to time, and I daresay are likely to change again; but all 
rash and violent changes in long-established social conditions 
are fraught with great dangers, and are to be dealt with by 
capable and far-seeing statesmen, and not by stump orators 
that have more eloquence than wisdom. But, after all, the 
root of the evil lies in moral conditions, and if these remain 
unchanged, whether on the part of the rich or the poor, or of 
both, every form of society will bring its own brood of evils, 
and possibly the latter case may be worse than the first. The 
position which the Christian pulpit should take up is clear to 
me. We have to declare clearly the influence of moral 
circumstances and moral conditions that no moral man can 
question, and not some Utopian schemes which may be right, 
or may be wrong. After all, it is the moral condition that is 
to determine the matter; it is righteousness that shall at last 
bring plenty and peace. 

Now this great fact of social division has a two-fold 
result ; on the one hand it leads to soft ease and luxurious 
life—a voluptuous life of ease and selfishness which I do not 
hesitate to call immoral. I say it is as immoral and as violent 


a breach of the fundamental principle of morality as drunken- 
ness or impurity is. It is immoral to pamper one’s self in 
selfish luxury, and shut one’s eyes to the poor and suffering 
around. On the other hand, that division leads to poverty of 
an extreme type, and tends to plunge men and women and 
children into sin and shame. I do not place upon this 
division the burden of all the sin and degradation that is 
found in the slums of our great cities. Ido not forget the 
vicious practices by which poverty and wretchedness are 
intensified or the possibility of conquering adverse circum- 
stances by moral bravery. 
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A man who has moral determination will not remain long 
in an abject condition of poverty in any society. But society 
has not to deal merely with men of strong moral determination, 
but to render help to the weak and support and strengthen 
the feeble—men and women who have not moral determin- 
ation, and who, when a dire burden of poverty comes upon 
them, are crushed and fall into degradation and sin. By this 
fall poverty is all the more intensified, and this, in its turn, 
leads to grosser sin; and so we get those who have been 
called the “ submerged tenth” of our cities. Though the poor 
are responsible on their part, yet the selfishness of wealth 
cannot free itself from a large share of the responsibility for 
much of the poverty and sin which are found in the slums of 
our great cities. 


Time. will not permit my following out in detail the 
gigantic evils which are evolved out of the social conditions 
we have described, but we may briefly point out that 
voluptuousness and dire poverty alike cause a general feeling 
of earthliness, a fastening of attention upon earthly things, and 
crush the divine sense out of the people. This manifests 
itself in various ways; men gradually learn to ignore things 
that are high and sacred; both sacred days and sacred duties 
are sacrificed to amusement; every one becomes possessed 
with a great greed for earthly possessions, until there is an 
awful cleavage between rich and poor ; until man rises against 
man in awful hostility, full of perils—perils for religion, perils 
for society, and perils for the State. These are the perils that 
menace us, compared with which a foreign army is as nothing. 
A city full of good men, full of strong men, can send an army 
back to the place from which it came; but a city that is rent. 
in twain by selfish factions contains, so far, in itself the 
elements of self-destruction. Its hand is against itself; how 
can it stand ? 


Let us next inquire what was the mistake of this little 
city 2 Its signal mistake was that it neglected its poor. You 
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‘can see that if you read between the lines. A poor man 
-delivered this city from the army of an invader ; and after the 
‘danger was over, what did they do? They did not erect a 
monument to him; they never thought of praising him; they 
gave him no pension; but because he was a poor man, not 
known and honoured for the magnificence of his wealth and 
position, he was forgotten, and never mentioned again. 


The future of that city is not related to us, but its 
senseless action certainly wrote the prophecy of destruction on 
its walls. If they did that by the man that saved them, what 
would they do for the rest of the poor? If we knew the rest 
of the history of that city, it is probable that it did not long 
survive. A city which treated its poor in such a fashion was 
doomed to destruction, and I am sure it fell because it 
neglected the duty of taking care of its poor citizens. 


Such treatment is a fatal mistake. The treatment which 
the poor receive, the care taken of them, the provision made 
for them, and the thought given to them, determine the real 
health and force and vitality of the city. They are, as it were, 
the extreme points of the organism. If the blood does not 
give heat to the surface of my body there is something wrong 
with my heart. If the extremities are cold and do not share 
in the common life, and the heart does not send its power and 
life to the extremity of my body, the whole system is wrong. 
So it is with every community; if the poorest and feeblest are 
not cared for and are not thought of by the common life of the 
city, there is something disastrously wrong somewhere, and, 
unless remedied, it is bound to end in destruction. The 
extreme poor of any great community is its weak, point. It is 
like a citadel with one weak point; you gain little by making 
the rest stronger; the enemy will find the one weak point, 
and, in spite of the strength elsewhere, will get in there, as 
though the whole city were one rotten piece of match-wood. 


Depend upon it that there can be no abiding power and 
prosperity for any community if it does not meditate day and 
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night until this problem is solved and the work done—until 
its wealth, its power, and all its inner resources have been 
placed at the service of every member of the community, and 
the strong have learnt to bear the burdens of the weak. 
Society should be so constructed that a worthless and unworthy 
thing should find itself out of its element, and wither and die 
there. Now, it is not my function to make a new political 
‘scheme ; it is not my function to change the order of society 
by suggesting so many sections of a political Bill; it is rather 
my sphere to endeavour to raise the national life by declaring 
the moral principles that must lie at the bottom of every true 
movement of reform, and, if possible, impregnate the political 
thought of the country with these principles, so that those 
whose task it is may make such changes as are consistent with 
righteousness and truth. There are some principles clear 
‘ enough ; there is one source of certain strength and prosperity 
for a city to which I now, in conclusion, briefly call your 
-attention, 


There is an old proverb, ‘‘ Wisdom is better than 
strength.” It has stood the storms of centuries, and every 
new era has reaffirmed the truth of it. We have a graphic 
representation of it in our text. A little city is the centre of 
the picture. Against this little city a mighty army sets itself 
in array; but in the city there is a specimen of manhood such 
as is not to be found in the army outside. Here is the issue. 
Mighty engines of war and a great army on the one hand come 
up against a man on the other. Here is the lesson; the man 
conquers, and the ergines of war go away defeated, because 
there is a man in the city. 


What is the lesson, and what the principle? Let us lay 
it to heart, for it is this—that the first and foremost aim of the 
city that would be permanently prosperous must be to make 
men ; a true and noble manhood, and the making of wealth 
should be secondary and distinctly subordinate to the making 
of men. You cannot hold the two aims in co-ordination ; one 
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or other is bound to have the ascendancy, and there is always. 
danger that the acquisition of wealth should take the first 
place. I am certain that we need much more than money to 
solve the social problems of the day. I do not say that money 
is valueless, or that it is not necessary, but I say this: take 


care of your men and women, and your money will take care 
of itself. 


What, then, are we to do? The principle is simple, if 
men would only carry it out. The true man, whatsoever his 
estate, should be honoured by all in the city, above all the 
wealth in the world. The city should adopt as its motto, “A 
man’s a man for a’ that.” We should have the enthusiasm of 
manhood instead of the enthusiasm of wealth. We are ruled 
by ideas; ideas raise kingdoms and put them down again, and 
if we could only get the enthusiasm of manhood into the city 
our end would soon be accomplished, and accomplished 
gloriously too. But we should do more than create an ideal ;. 
we should create the facilities for carrying out the ideal. The 
city must place its resources in the hands of the community, 
so that men may be created; that must be the first and fore- 
most aim. We cannot make every one rich by any devised 
scheme, but we must put it in the power of the city to bring 
out of every man the best manhood that is in him. We must 
put it in the power of every member of the community to 
develop his noblest manhood. A city must be in earnest about 
the education of its citizens, and there must be no stint of the 
means whereby every child may be converted into the noblest 
man or woman that they can possibly become. There must be 
no let or hindrance until there are facilities for raising up. 
every mau, and developing the noblest possibilities that are in 
him. Every one and everything that stands in the way of the 
complete and free education of the people should be thrust 
aside by an indignant city. 


But, further still, above mental power and culture, moral 
power and purity of life should be honoured—honoured 
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by the city. The city should make it its grandest principle 
that the man with greatest moral power in the city, the man 
with the highest moral life, is the uncrowned king of the city, 
whether he live in a cottage or in a palace. Moral life should 
always stand first and foremost, and, depend upon it, if we can 
only create the enthusiasm of moral life, the great evils that 
menace us must dwindle away. If we have moral power, the 
prevailing evils of drink, greed, and impurity would soon be 
driven out of the land. But I am persuaded this moral moral 
power and enthusiasm of which I speak cannot be created and 
sustained except by the Gospel of Jesus Christ. He is the 
idéal of manhood. It is in Him and by Him we obtain both 
the ideal of manhood and the power that can inspire and 
enable us to reach the ideal. What a great responsibility rests 
upon the Church of Christ, as it stands at the centre of the 
life of this great city! How clear our ideal should be, and how 
persistently it should be declared ! 


Our responsibility is great ; we have to leaven the life of 
the city with the spirit of Jesus Christ, with moral earnestness 
and force. Christian men and women in this great city, are 
we revealing the life and thought of Jesus Christ as it ought to 
be revealed? Are we making known the power of spiritual 
forces as we ought todo? I fear not. There have been some 
talking grandly about building a great central cathedral in this 
city, as though that would have a magical influence on the life 
-of the people. I have far more faith in living men and women 
living for and among the people. You are God’s cathedral ! 
You are His living temples! Be ye the centre of power, ye 
living men and women that name the name of Christ, and you 
will spread the sacred light from one end of the city to another, 
until men know the grandeur and power of Jesus Christ, and 
that those who live the life of Christ are the noblest men of all 
—veritable kings among their fellows. May God make us feel 
our responsibility more, that we may go forth into the busy, 
seething life of this city with an enduring service of love, 
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believing that the Spirit of Jesus Christ will be supreme, and 
that some day upon this city and upon its walls shall be inserib- 


ed ‘‘Salvation!’”’ and upon its gates ‘‘ Praise!” May God 
speed the time !—Amen. 


Che APyprtle St. Pulpit. 
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LOVE ONE ANOTHER. 


‘“ This is My commandment,.That ye love one another, as I 
have loved you. Greater love hath no man than this, that a 


man lay down his life for lis friends.” —John XV., 12, 18. 


TuIs command is emphatic, and restricted to a circle defined by 
ethical character. 

True, there is also a more general command, “ Love your 
enemies, &c.” But there are sufficient indications throughout 
this chapter that we are dealing with a series of injunctions. 
definitely limited to the case of the disciples, and of such as they. 
In the repeated injunctions to “ Love one another” there is ample 
evidence that Jesus is thinking of a special and sacred love which 
shall so bind the disciples together as to separate them from the 


rest of the world. 


IIo LOVE ONE ANOTHER 


The words, “ As I have loved you,” are also clearly limited 
to the love of the Saviour for His disciples, and are not a general 
expression of His love for the world. For we find in the gth and 
roth verses that the love of which Jesus speaks is sustained by 
distinct ethical conditions: “As the Father hath loved me, &c.” 
There are sufficiently important reasons for our choosing to 
consider the love of God in Christ from this particular standpoint 
for our emphasizing the ethical conditions on which that love in 
its fulness rests. For, there is a strong tendency at present to 
universalize the love of God in such a way as to make it a matter 
of indifference to it what the ethical condition of a man may be. 


Then, as for the Christian Church who live in a fellowship 

- of a love whose symbol is the cross of Christ, it is well that we 

should reverently consider our Lord’s special relation to us, and 

the special bonds of unity, service, and love, that bind us to one 
another. 


So we have two pictures brought before us :—The Lord’s 
love for His people: and, The image of that love among His 
people. 


1. In order to rightly understand the range of the love of 
God, and to determine what consequences we may legitimately 
deduce from it, it is necessary to begin with its most strongly 
ethical aspect. 


There can be no question that our Saviour here proclaims a 
Divine love which is distinctly limited to a certain ethical range 
of objects—* As the Father hath loved Me, &c., continue ye in 
my love.” 


I. The wonderful description of God given by John: “God 
is love,” is too frequently used as though it expressed an infinite 
emotion that knows no modification through ethical differences 


But John’s presentation of the idea is very different. The 
love of which he speaks is so essentially ethical that the God he 
describes must hate all that is contrary to love. All that will not 
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become as God is must be trampled to death. Infinite love, if 
the heart of it is ethical, must involve the possibility of infinite 
hate. 


There are some that try to avoid this conclusion by 
distinguishing between the sinner and his sin, and declaring that 
God hates the sin but loves the sinner. This distinction has 
some truth in it, as we shall see; but it also involves a great 
fallacy. 


The distinction can only be maintained while there is hope 
of the sinner rising above his sin into a life of holiness, as long 
as the life is in the throes of spiritual conflict. But when the 
struggle is over, and sin sits unchallenged upon the throne of the 
life, the Divine disapproval cannot rest upon an abstraction, it 
must be directed against the sinner. 


Does not God, then, love all men? Yes, as far as they will 
permit him. Even around the finally lost He wraps the mantle 
of infinite pity, and weeps because they shut themselves out from 
the rich fulness of His love. And wherever possibilities of 
holiness yet remain, to the extent of those possibilities His love 
is able to rest upon man and to work with infinite patience for 
its own fuller realization, ‘God so loved the world, &c.” 


We may reverently compare the “ Love of God” to a great 
circle of dazzling light within which dwell the holy and the 
saintly of all worlds. Outside that circle some are moving 
_ towards the central brightness, and great gleams of light stream 
forth to guide and help them on their way. Others are moving 
stubbornly away from the Divine glory, and the very brightness 
behind makes the shadows deeper before them. 


This view will enable us to understand our Saviour’s reference 
here to His own death: “‘ Greater love hath no man than this, 
&c.” 


At first sight there occur to one two difficulties in this state- 
ment. Taking it as a general assertion it seems to be inaccurate. 


‘ 
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It is surely within the range of possibility that a man should be 
self-sacrificing enough to die for an enemy. 


Regarding it as a description of our Saviour’s own sacrifice, 
it seems at variance with other descriptions, where our Saviour’s 
death is represented as for his enemies. 


The solution of the second difficulty lies in distinguishing 
between the individuals and the ethical end for which Christ 
suffered. 


Christ did not die for sinners simply as sinners, but as sinners 
capable of becoming saints. 


He died for the sake of the kingdom of love. So, when we 
turn our attention to the general state of men, we say, Jesus died 


for sinners and for enemies. 


But, when we think, as Jesus did on this occasion, of the 
great ethical purpose of His death, we say, Jesus laid down His 
life for His friends. 


As a general assertion, the words must be understood in the 
same way. ‘There is no true self-sacrifice of love except for the 
sake of the kingdom of love. Love ever sacrifices for its second 
self. 

II. It is plain that it is in the universalising of such love as 
this that the kingdom of heaven must come. ‘That love which is 
the infinite life and eternal unity of the Godhead, and which 
streams thence upon growing purity and love and God-likeness 
among men, must become the very life of the followers of the 
Son of God, so that heaven and earth may move in an eternal 
harmony of God-likeness. 


If we are Christ’s, it is of the essence of our life to love one 
another, for spiritual love must attach itself to the children of 
love. 


From another view, love for one another is only another 
form of love for Christ ; for the love of which our Saviour speaks 
is a love of the Christ-spirit we behold in our brother. 
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The command requires a readiness and an effort on our 
part to behold the beloved Christ-likeness in our brother. 


It is only in as far as we attain the unity of this love that 
~we can be strong for our Divine mission. 


The stronger our love for the Christ-like, the greater will be 
-Our yearning to see all drawn into the kingdom of love, 


God, grant that we may grow in love. And as we possess 
more of the love that is Divine, we shall grow in comprehension 
-of that great mystery of love that came to seek and to save the 
lost. And we shall share somewhat of its holy passion, and 
become strong sons of God; for love is life. 
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‘We reckon therefore that a man is justified by faith apart 
from the works of the law.’—Romans III, 28. 


TuHE important doctrine of justification by faith is, as we said 
in last Sunday night’s discourse—on the expiatory nature of 
our Lord’s atonement, involved in the fact of expiation. 
Those that deny the one naturally and necessarily deny the 
other. 

We are not concerned to defend this great truth from the 
sarcasms of those that fail to understand, or refuse to accept 
the New Testament teaching concerning the relation of Jesus 
Christ to our guilty race. Their consciousness of sin is 
altogether at variance with that of Jesus Christ and the 
apostles, and so the work of Jesus Christ and the free justi- 
fication of sinners which result from it are altogether 
unintelligible to them. We can only pray God that they may 
come to the knowledge of Jesus Christ. 


But criticism of this doctrine has sometimes been called 
forth by misrepresentations of it; by misrepresenting the 
nature of faith on the one hand, and of justification on the 
other. The difficulties caused by such misrepresentation it is 
the duty of the Christian teacher to remove. 


There is one principle that it may be well to state at once 
for the sake of emphasis. There is no mechanical system of 
salvation taught in the Scriptures. Many have been repelled 
by representations of the atonement and of justification by 
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faith as a merely legal formality, and of faith in Christ as 
a barren assent to certain facts. But Paul does not teach 
this. Every fact is filled with power and spirit and life. 


The truest analogy to the Saviour’s work is not to be. 
found in the technicalities of law-courts, but in the busy press 
of life where living spirits come into vital interaction with one. 
another. 


I. It will be instructive first to examine Paul’s compar- 
ison of the idea of justification by faith with other ideas that. 
might be set up in opposition to it. 


He naturally first examines the Jewish claim that 
salvation came through the Mosaic covenant. 


His repudiation of a mechanical justification is seen in 
the way in which he rejects the Jewish claim. Law could 
not justify, because it was not life. 


Then he is persuaded that beneath and behind the legal 
covenant the true secret of justification is discoverable, and he 
finds it writ large in the faith of Abraham and the covenant 
of promise. 

Grasping this, he finely conceives the legal dispensation 
as subsidiary to the dispensation of free life, in which the soul 
flings itself upon the free grace of God. By the law was the 
knowledge of sin, and the knowledge of sin leads man to flin 
himself upon the love of God. 

Then he argues the matter from the point of view of the 
Gentiles. If salvation came through the Mosaic econom& 
then the Gentiles had been shut out from all possibility of 
salvation. 

This could not be, for there is one God over all. Nor 
could there be one way of salvation for the Jew, and another 
for the Gentile ; for all humanity is one. 

Then comes the broader question: Cannot all men be 
saved by obedience to such moral law as is within their reach? 
To this Paul replies that all men have failed to do this, and are. 
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guilty before God. So all history demonstrates that man must be 
saved, if saved at all, by the free grace of God. 


Yet one more question arises before the ground is clear. 
Granting that man cannot be justified by works whether moral 
or ceremonial, yet should not certain performances be added to 
trust in the free grace of God as a condition of justification ? 


Paul replies emphatically in the negative. You must 
‘come empty-handed for God’s gift of justification. On the 
score of works we stand under condemnation, and, if we present 
our works as a plea for justification they will carry their 
condemnation with them. If free grace cannot justify us, the 
addition of works will not avail; two blurred pictures will not 
make one perfect one. If we can be justified by faith, then it 
is absurd to mar the grandeur of the thing with our impotent 
and lame works. 


This is what Paul means: we reckon therefore that a man 
is justified by faith apart from the works of the law. 


So Paul, touching the foundations of life in all his 
argument, finds that everything disappears before the claims 
of ‘justification by faith.” It reveals the unity of God’s 
government of the world, the common possibility for all the 
peoples of the earth to know the love and life of God, the 
underlying purpose of the old dispensation and its grand 
fulfilment in the Gospel, and was gloriously set in the mission 
of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world. It was Paul’s 
perpetual shout of victory, the hope that underlay all others, 
«« By grace are ye saved, through faith, and that not of your- 
‘selves ; it is the gift of God.” 

II. Let us now consider more particularly what Paul 
means by ‘“‘ Justification,” and what he means by ‘“ Faith.” 


There is no doubt that a truth which is one of the simplest 
and clearest in the New Testament has been brought into 
‘disrepute by a misinterpretation of both these terms. There 
is a well-known theological phrase that will well illustrate 
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what I mean. ‘The imputed righteousness of Christ.” I 
‘don’t know of anything corresponding to that phrase in the 
teaching of the New Testament. 


Paul's idea of justification is simply God’s free forgiveaess 
of our sins. This is clearly shown in the 7th and 8th verses 
of the 4th chapter. 


The perfect righteousness of Christ was of course a 
necessary eleiuent in His great redeeming work, and in this 
‘sense His righteousness has availed for us. But justification 
does not mean giving us the righteousness of Christ as a definite 
and positive content. It simply means the remission of our 
sins through the expiation of Christ. The positive content of 
our life in righteousness has to be worked out day by day. 


This distinction explains how it is that justification is 
said to be by faith while reward is declared to be according to 
works. 


Justification by faith is simply the removal of the death 
peaalty for sin; It does not determine the future attainment, 
and consequently the final glory of the life. 

The word ‘ Faith” also must be rightly conceived. 
Because Paul has emphasized its sufficiency apart from works, 
it has been presented by some as though it stood in no 
relation to works, as though it did not necessarily set the life 
into ethical action. 

This accounts for the different points of view from which 
the question is approached by Paul aid James. It is con- 
sidered a mark of cleverness to say that the apostles really 
differed, but it is possible to be too clever and over-shoot the 
mark. 

Cannot these very clever men see that it was highly 
improbable that James would contradict his Master as well 
as Paul. 

And for that matter, the apparently contradictory points 
of view are found in the teaching of Christ Himself and of 
Paul too. 
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Faith, as Paul conceives it, is a living union with Christ, 
and therefore the necessary root of a growingly holy life. 


Further, it is in itself an ethical act; the central ethical 
act. It is rightousness in the germ. This is the work of God 
that you believe in Him whom He hath sent. 


This again explains why it is, that though forgiveness is 
given on account of the expiation of Christ, yet it cannot be 
actually granted to anyone except a believer. For forgiveness 
is not a merely formal act. The gift of life for men treasured 
up in Christ can only enter into those lives that are united 
with His. As soon as we enter into living contact with His 
life the death-penalty for sin is removed, and the forces of 
holiness become operative in our life. 


III. Let us now lay aside for a time the phrase 
* Justification by faith,” as it may through tradition contain 
implications that are misleading, and look at the matter in the 
most general way. 

Every earnest man will admit that we need the free 


forgiveness of God, and that we cannot earn it. We must 
come in our rags, saying, Father, I have sinned. 


If God will not forgive us out of His free love and 
mercy, we are lost. So far Paul’s position is universally 
vindicated. It is only by a free act of forgiveness that we can 
escape the curse of sin. 


The only possible division arises on the question as to 
whether sin demands expiation before forgiveness is possible. 


That the Scriptures answer this question in the affirmative 
we showed last Sunday evening. 


Once more let me repeat that to deny the need of ex- 
piation for sin is to show a superficial consciousness of sin, 
and to minimise the value of the Divine forgiveness. 

Further, it takes the heart out of Scripture representation 
of the relation of Jesus Christ to the race. 
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It robs us of the grandest manifestation of Divine love, 
and of God’s ethical life. 

On the other hand, the doctrine of justification by faith 
in Christ emphasizes the exceeding sinfulness of sin. 

It makes the life of Jesus Christ a very glorious manifest- 
ation of the love of God. 

It gives Jesus an indisputable title to be the Lord of 
men, 

And it supplies the strongest motive to battle against 
sin, 

So we again remind you that it is no formal act that 
leaves the ethical life untouched or encourages moral negligence. 
It is set in the centre of Divine forces set in activity by infinite 
love and made possible by infinite sacrifice. It is based upon 
God’s infinite ethical activity—the activity of love—as it 
comes into contact with man’s poor shattered, impotent life. 
Blessed is the man to whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity, . 
for he is in the purifying grasp of the Divine life and love. 

I proclaim to you this evening free salvation through 
Jesus Christ. Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow, though they be red like crimson they shall be 
as wool. Trust yourself to Jesus Christ, and your sins shall 
pass away for ever; for He is the Saint of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world. Just as you are, with all your 
imperfections clinging to you, you may be now reconciled to 
God through the blood of His Son. May God Help you !— 
Amen. 
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LOSING THE LIFE TO FIND IT. 


‘“* Kor whosoever will save his life shall lose it ; but whoso- 
ever shall lose his life for My sake and the Gospel’s, the same 
shall save it.’—Mark VIII. 35. 


Tris utterance is one of those profound sayings of our Saviour 
that strike far deeper and sweep a wider circle than they 
appear to do at first sight. But its paradoxical form, while 
calculated to fasten attention upon it, may also repel certain 
types of mind, and raises the question as to when a paradox 
necessarily violates the laws of thought, and when it may be 
accepted as true. The most effectual way of dealing with a 
great paradoxical truth like the one before us is to show its 
actual working in the movements of life, and triumphantly 
vindicate it through revealing the actual processes which it 
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regulates and dominates. - Yet a few preliminary words on the 
relation of paradox to the laws of thought may serve to give 
greater clearness to the discussion. It is important to note 
that the laws of thought, as far as we know them, can pass no 
judgment at all upon the primary and essentia lconstitution of 
things. Human thought cannot go behind the constituted 
life of the universe. This has to be accepted as it is, and it is 
from this point our thought begins its wonderful work of 
ordering and rationalising the de facto system of things. 
Now, it is clear from this that thought knows nothing of 
contradictories in the first elements, springs, and principles of 
life. In the actual life of the universe all opposites and 
contradictories must be somehow vitally united into one 
common life, otherwise there could be no world at all. The 
life of the world unites and harmonises ; thought systemises, 
analyses, and classifies. It is not opposition of nature and 
quality that creates a contradiction of thought, but this 
opposition defined in a particular way and limited to a 
particular sphere. But it must be remembered that the laws 
of thought are supreme in their own sphere, and that actual 
thought-contradiction cannot be tolerated by rational beings. 


It is owing to the principle we have laid down that some 
of the world’s greatest thinkers have tersely declared that ‘the 
” that the universe is 
made up of a great series of affirmatives, each affirmative being 
in its turn the offspring of a pair of negatives. And the 
grandest and most successful attempt ever made to embrace all 
things, from the living God to a dead flower, in one great 
thought-system was based upon the very principle laid down 
in our text. For, when the great Hegel was asked to express 
in a brief sentence the secret of his philosophy, he is said to 
have replied, ‘‘ Die to live.” 


essence of the world is contradiction, 


The same tremendous sweep is given to the principle in 
its utterance by our Saviour, if we consider the setting given 
to the utterance both by Mark and John. The words were 
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uttered under the shadow of his own great sacrifice. He, the 
central life of the world, the Son of God, knew the principle 
He uttered to be the principle of His own life. The cross was 
set for Him in the very heart of His life. He could not win 
Himself except by winning the world. He could not win the 
world except by giving Himself for it. There in the very 
heart of the Divine life itself—for was not Christ the perfect 
manifestation of the Divine life ?—the principle stood revealed ; 
and, being there, it must of necessity sweep the whole 
circumference of the world. 


You will perceive that a special excellency of this principle 
is, that, while it gives, on the one hand, a wonderful insight 
into the meaning of God and the world, it is so thoroughly 
ethical that it is of the utmost practical importance for our life 
here and now. The only true and profitable way of studying 
God is through ethical principles. Any conceptions of God 
that impose ethical limitations upon Him or that are ethically 
valueless for“us, are worse than useless, for they are false. The 
former of these two canons excludes the Unitarian God, for 
the God of the Unitarians cannot comply with the central and 
essential ethical principle, viz., the sacrificing of self to find 
self. The second canon excludes all credal conceptions of God 
that do not involve ethical consequences. We may express 
the foregoing principle somewhat differently, thus,: God is 
essentially ethical, and ethical life must mean essentially the 
same thing in God and man. We shall as briefly as possible 
point out first of all the grandeur and comprehensiveness of 
this principle, and then consider in greater detail how it operates 
in the life of men. We shall conveniently cover this ground 
in two successive steps, noting the original principles of life on 
which this law rests, and the law in operation. 


I. The original principles of life on which this law rests. 
The essential characteristic of ethical life is the realisation of 
self through that which is not self. This feature is a necessary 
and universal one, and has very important consequences when 
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applied to God. The God that is to rule over men with ethical 
authority must not be a motionless, changeless something, the 
indifference of anything and nothing, for all moral attributes 
assigned to such a being are meaningless. Nor can God be a 
kind of all-pervasive atmosphere, differing only in varying 
distributions of Himself,—distributions which do not at all 
affect’ His own inner life. As Professor Bruce admirably 
points out in his “‘ Humiliation of Christ’ it is ethically of 
great importance for us to believe that God is capable of con- 
ceiving and of carryingout acts and processes of moral heroism, 
that He can be clothed with the highest ethical grandeur, 
namely, the grandeur of self-sacrifice. For this purpose the 
nature of God must be marvellously complex, for, in order to 
be ethically perfect, He must realise Himself in that which is 
‘‘other”’ than Self, and yet as the infinite One He must find 
that ‘‘ other” still in the depths of His own nature. All the 
complex materials for complete ethical life must be found in 
the nature of God. ‘The one great infinite ethical life must 
contain the lover and the loved, and the living identity of both. 
The wonderful Christian doctrine, therefore, of lather, Son, 
Spirit, is not the result of metaphysical subtlety, but is a 
necessary result of a clear ethical conception of God. The 
assertion of simplicity in the Divine nature, as opposed to 
complexity, is not only barren of ethical, but in the last result 
even of rational, results. 


Out of this grand complexity in the Divine nature has 
sprung the world and God’s ethical relation to it, and through 
this world God in all the rich fulness of His life is ethically 
realising Himself in forms that are ever changing and ever 
new, the highest manifestation of such realisations being that 
which has come and shall come through that wonderful act of 
self-sacrifice conceived and executed in the depths of the 
Divine nature, when ‘‘ He who was in the form of God thought 
equal state with God not a thing to be grasped at, but took 
upon Himself the form of a servaut, being found in the likenes¢ 
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‘of men; and being found in fashion as a man, He humbled 
Himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross.” The grandeur of this consists in the fact that it is 
‘God Himself fulfilling the fundamental ethical principle,— 
“sacrificing the self to find it,’—and so the incarnation and 
‘atonement throb with the most glorious ethical significance. ~ 


So the life of God is no monotonous sameness, an indeter- 
minate Infinite without the power of ethical self-determination, 
but a constant and richly determined movement, clothing the 
same life with forms of ever-changing grandeur, making the 


history of the world a history of the march of God. 


In all finite, and therefore in human life, ethical move- 
ment takes the form of ethical development. The ethical 
movement of God cannot be described as development, for it 
is ever the same fulness of Infinite life under varying forms, 
though some forms may convey to men a clearer apprehension 
of the Divine life than others. There is a fuller manifestation 
-of God now to human comprehension than there was in the 
early history of the world, but the ethical activity of God was 
not a whit less perfect then than now. 


But with man the case is altered. The ‘“ other” through 
‘which man must ethically realise himself is immeasurably 
larger than himself. Hach man has, in truth, infinity for his 
environment, and therefore possibilities of progress that know 


no limit. 


IJ. This examination of the principles of life on which 
the law of our text rests will direct us in observing the law in 
‘operation. We have seen that there are two principles 
essentially involved in the ethical hfe of man, namely, thé 
‘realisation of the “self” through what is not ‘‘‘self,”’ and the 
realisation of the self through development.’ The former is 
essential to all ethical life; the latter to all finite ethical life. 
The law of ethical life which we have now to consider: has 


‘two aspects corresponding to these two principles. “\' © ) 
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(a) Selfishness is self-destructive. This law arises fronr 
the fundamental ethical principle that ethical life is the 
realisation of self through what is other than self. Indeed. 
we find this law of inter-dependence everywhere, revealing 
that even the physical creation is ethical at heart. All things. 
thrive in proportion as they relate themselves to the world 
around them, in proportion as they surrender themselves to 
their environment. While the branches surrender their 
independence, and lose themselves in the tree, they grow 
beautiful with leaf and flower, and fruit; but, as soon as they 
detach themselves from the general life, they begin to wither: 
and rot, and men gather them into bundles, and burn them. 
While the members surrender their individual life to the one- 
life of the body, the rich blood courses through them and they 
become strong and vigorous, but a severed member soom 
becomes a withered, shapeless thing. So the selfish man 
ethically destroys himself by selfishness. It is as we lovingly 
surrender ourselves to the larger life of the world, realising: 
that we are but parts of a Divine whole, in and through 
which we must find our true life, that our thought will expand 
into a nobler conception of life, our sympathies will be 
quickened, enlarged, enriched, refined, and purified, and our 
action will become more holy, vigorous, intense, and compre- 
hensive. In proportion as we give shall we receive, and the 
power of perfect sacrifice is also the power of perfect life. 

For such a life as “lives by dying” the possibilities of 
ethical progress are inspiring. Who can exhaust the infinite 
environment which is ever affording new material for the growth 
of ethical life? Where can the limit be drawn? I know of no. 
limit, unless we imagine that we can exhaust God. So we 
move forward, with the limitless reaches of a golden way before 
us, from glory to glory. 

(b) The second statement of the law may be given thus: 
S!avery to the time-spirit is destructive of the life. This law is 
based upon the principle we have already mentioned, that 
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ethical life in man involves development. The time-forms of 
things are being constantly changed through the power of the 
eternal life that fills the form and rules over it. He that is the 
servant of the eternal, and has his life fixed in Divine reality, 
knows when to sacrifice his life as it has been realised in a 
passing time-form, and so receives it back again in a form that 
is newer and Diviner. But the slave of the time-form knows 
not when the eternal moves on, and so, failing to sacrifice him- 
self, loses himself. 


Thus, the forms under which eternal truth is conceived 
necessarily change with the development of thought and life. 
No “form” is final and unchangeable, for that would mean 
absolute perfection of knowledge. Yet the form is for a time 
necessary, and marks the highest development of truth up to 
that time. While it is performing its necessary service for men, 
it itself becomes a living thing, fired from centre to circumference: 
with the truth that gives it being. Hence for the time being, 
earnest men find in it their life, and it involves a real conflict, a 
real spiritual battle, when the old form has to be sacrificed to 
save the life. Only men with superficial interest in truth can 
lightly leap from form to form, and feel in the process no rending 
of the life. 


Yet there comes a time when the old form having rendered 
its service, may begin to retard the life. The Jewish temple 
once helped to raise men toa truer conception of God, and 
consequently to nobler ethical life; but it has now for nearly 
2,000 years assisted to hide from men the fuller glory of God as 
revealed in Jesus Christ, and so to retard ethical advancement. 
The Jew religiously, and China and other Eastern nations 
politically, are examples in this sense of nations “losing them- 


selves by saving themselves.” 


Yet we must remember that through all forms there run the 
eternal truths that do not change. There are some things that 
are “‘ unshaken ” because they “ cannot be shaken.” We must 
not make the sad mistake of confounding departure from eternal 
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truth with a larger apprehension of it. The river of God does 
not become shallower in its course, but deeper as well as broader. 
“He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 


In the same way the form of service which we shall render 
must be determined by our deeper life, if our service is to be 
living, fruitful, and progressive. The time-form of the Divine 
ideal that inspires and sustains our service must change as our 
life moves on, as we advance into the fuller glory of God’s face, 
and see more of unfulfilled purpose remaining in our life. We 
sacrifice so much to-day, and are content; but to-morrow may 
awaken within us a larger and more imperative demand, and 
point us to a heavier cross. Our ideals move on, and we must 
follow them, ever sacrificing the old that we may find it glorified 
in the new ; and woe be to the man that rejects the latest ideal 
that has come to him, even though it be couched in the 
tremendous utterance: ‘“ Go, sell all that thou hast, and give to 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven.” Well may he 
that says “‘No” to the last mandate of sacrifice that enters his 
life be sorrowful, for he is trying to save his life in such a way 
as to be in danger of losing it. 


‘Phe service that may seem to us sufficient to-day may seem 
very insufficient to-morrow, for we are, or ought to be, moving 
on to a truer knowledge both of the needs of the world and our 
own mission. Just as the Church as a whole has been moving 
on to a larger conception of sacrifice, so must each individual 
Christian life in its own sphere. There is great danger that, 
when we see the larger cross loom before us, and hear a voice 
Divine uttering larger demands, which our fathers did not hear, 
that we shall try to shut our ears to it, and say, “ It is enough for 
us to be as our fathers were.” But itis not enough. ‘“ God 
hath reserved some better things for us, that they without us 
should not be made perfect.” The world looks nearer, and 
hungrier, and nakeder, and with greater pathos of appeal, to us 
than it did to our fathers. .The hearts of the destitute and the 
fallen beat wildly against ours as they did not against our fathers. 
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‘Our brothers, blood spilt upon the ground is more horribly plain 
‘to us than it was to our father. God marks the poor and needy 

with the mark of His infinite pity to-day, and will not hold them 

guiltless that forget to be compassionate,and very pitiful. Liké 
our fathers? Nay, that is not our aim. Like God! that is our. 
watchword. On, andon! Welcoming each larger cross as a 

new opportunity of “dying into life” There are large demands 

upon Christian men to-day, for the ideals are higher. We are 

on our trial, for we stand in the shadow of a new cross. ‘“ He 

that saveth his life shall lose it.” 


Those that stand above the time-forms of life cannot be’ 
appalled by any earthly sacrifices, for even this earthly life with 
all that pertains to it is only a passing time-form. The world and 
the fashion thereof passeth away. Inas far as we regard this 
earthly life and its circumstances as essential to our welfare, we 
are slaves to the time-form, we have failed to sacrifice our life so 
-as to save it. For all must be ready to be given up if we are to 
truly possess the life eternal. 


The life that sacrifices the time-form for the eternal can 
never sacrifice too much. Its every death has a resurrection 
of life, for the eternal base on which it rests can never be 
shaken by the greatest change. The final sacrifice of the life 
itself, if it should be demanded, is still the gateway to a larger 
life; for he that loseth his life thus shall keep it unto life 
eternal. 


The life that sacrifices the time-form for the eternal never 
loses anything; for, as we have seen, it is through a process of 
development that the life passes to ever higher forms. The 
earthly is transformed by processes of sacrifices and service 
into the heavenly. 

This is, in truth, the only way of really possessing this 
world. Those that are slaves to the time-spirit do not possess 
this world, but this world possesses them. Their fancied 
possession comes suddenly to an end. 
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But the children of eternity take the materials of this 
lower life, and weave them into a garment of eternal glory. 
They sacrifice the transient and the earthly to eternal truth, 
and receive it back a glory and an abiding possession There 
is none that has sacrificed friends, lands, houses, pleasures, for 
Christ, that shall not receive them back glorified into a 
hundredfold their value, and in the world to come everlasting 
life. Hear ye the word of the Lord: He that would save his 
life shall lose it ; and he that shall lose his life, for Christ's 


sake and the Gospel’s, shall find it.—Amen. 


[Pulpit Braver, 


-By Rev. JOHN THOMAS, M.A., 
of Myrtle Street Baptist Chapel, Liverpool. 


WE thank Thee, O God, for the great, far-reaching invitations. 
of Thy love, for the rich provision Thou hast made for the 
needs of men. We thank Thee that Thou hast come into our 
world, and hast brought into it the means of removing every 
sorrow, of taking away every burden, of changing all darkness 
into light, all night into day, all evil and hate into purity and 
love. So, oh, our Father, we would call upon our soul and all 
that is within us to bless Thy Holy Name. And now, grant to 
us the true spirit of supplication, that our human desires and. 
yearnings may fully respond to the voice of infinite mercy 
and love, that as Thou comest to give life and light we may 
be prepared to receive it, and may long for it with a longing 
that shall show us to be so prepared. 


Teach us to pray! May the Great Spirit of Purity and 
Light and Life make intercession for us to-night with groan- 
jngs that cannot be uttered. Speak Thou into our hearts, and 
through our hearts, that the voice within us may be a true 
voice, a voice in harmony with Thy Divine will; God Him 
self within us making supplication for that which our soul 
needs. For art not Thou so wonderfully interwoven with 
our life, are we not so utterly dependent upon Thee, that not 
only do we come to Thee with our prayers, but true prayer 
must be Thy voice within us, reaching forth unto Thee again. 
So, Lord, we beseech Thee, give unto us to-night Thy Holy 
Spirit, give unto us profound sympathy with Thy will, give. 
unto us the love of God within us, the vision of the pure and 
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the holy moulding our life, and directing our thought and 
aspiration ; then shall we pray in such a way that we shall 
truly worship Thee, and Thy bléssing and love must and shall 
come down into our hearts. 

We pray not only for ourselves, for Thou has bestowed 
Thy goodness over all this wide world of ours, and Thy love 
is for all the children of men. And we thank Thee that Thou 
hast given to us of Thy pity and compassion for others, and 
we pray that others may come into Thy light, and those that 
sit in the shadow of the night may come into the brightness of 
Thy day. We shall not be satisfied until the gospel of the ~ 
Kingdom has taken possession of every heart, and everyone 
shall bow in the name of Jesus, and in bowing shall feel the 
joy of the Lord. Bless Thy word that shall be proclaimed 
to-night. It has pleased Thee to give unto men the 
ministry to men, and undoubtedly with much imperfection 
Thy truth is proclaimed by all of us, But Thou will bless the 
earnest soul that endeavours to make Thy name, Thy glorious 
name, known. The glory shall be Thine, and the truth shall 
conquer even though proclaimed by imperfect lips: But oh, 
perfect our life! May our earnestness and compassion for 
souls not be deficient, and may we speak words out of a heart 
burning with flames of fire for the glory of God. Bless those 
that are in sorrow. There are some who are watching over 
loved ones that are sick, even unto death. Lord, help them, 
and let Thy hight shine round about them, so that at eventide 
it may be light. Help those that are in peril! May they ery 
unto the Lord, and do Thou deliver them out of their 
distresses. Bless every soul that looks to Thee for help; and 
wherever thy word has not been heard, send it speedily, that 
all men may hear of the great Father that lives to save. 
Hear us, O Lord; our prayers are imperfect, but Thou art 
the giver of every good and perfect gift, and Thy gifts will not 
be determined by the perfectness of our prayer. Do for us 
exceeding abundantly, above all that we can ask or think, for 
Jesus Christ’s sake.—Amen. 


Che ADyrtle St. Pulpit. 


A SERMON 


PREACHED BY THE 


REV. JOHN THOMAS, M.A. 


THE LAWS OF THE INNER LIFE. 


“ For the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus made me 
free from the law of sin and death.” —Romans viit. 2. 


Perruaers the first thing which the word ‘“‘law”’ in the writings 
of the apostle Paul suggests to most readers is the idea of a 
legal code, of legal penalties, of legal forms and processes, and 
of legal satisfaction for a violated law. There are those that 
bave been so fascinated by the word that they claim to have 
sounded through it the deeps of the Divine counsel, and make 
uo pause at summing up the whole meaning of the atonement 
of the eternal Word in a legal transaction. This one-sided 
direction of thought runs a serious risk of regarding the 
salvation of an individual as a purely external process, a 
matter pertaining to legal technicalities, severing the fact of 
salvation from those vital forces which are of its very essence 
or dragging those forces in later by a dualism which cannot 
possibly be bridged over. 
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That the legal element—the vindication of Divine right- 
eousness—enters as a factor into the meaning of the great 
redemption achieved by Christ is, we think, beyond question 
the teaching of Holy Scripture; and to ignore this factor is 
quite as one-sided and erroneous as to exalt it to a position of 
sole and universal sovereignty. 


Our present aim, however, is not to vindicate for the legal 
element a place in the conception of atonement, but rather to 
point out the complementary: truth that the word “law” as 
used by Paul in the argument of these chapters goes deeper 
than the idea of legal transaction, and takes the complexion of 
a living principle or force. In fact the conception which 
underlies the term is strikingly akin to that which underlies 
the modern phrase, ‘“ the laws of nature.” A very brief survey 
of these chapters will show how far removed Paul’s view of 
law was from that of an external, technical process. To his 
mind any law that was worthy of the name was a living thing 
a movement in the life, a force which ‘impelled the currents”’ 
of spirit on their way. ‘Those, therefore, that are anxious to 
get their theology from Paul, and go to him for proof-texts for 
salvation by a ‘‘ law” of grace, will do well to remember that 
Paul's notion of this “law” includes that of a living move- 
ment of grace in the soul; for, unless they remember this, 
they will embrace only the skeleton of that which is in Paul’s 
hand a breathing form, endued with the beauty, the symmetry, 
and the power of life. 


The seventh and eigh h chapters of Romans affords us a 
splendid opportunity for putting this assertion to the test, for 
here Paul deals with a group of laws with the view of 
exhibiting their mutual relations. There seem to be four 
distinct laws here mentioned by him—the law of the spirit of 
life, the law of sin and death, the law of the mind, and the 
law of rightousness. In the first three it is quite obvious that 
the prominent, yea, the essential notion is that of force. 
They are forces acting within the life analogous to those laws 
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of nature by which worlds rush along in their orbits and a 
path is made “‘ for the lightning of thunder.’’ They are forces 
which impel the soul, on the one hand along the way of sin, 
‘on the other hand in the paths of righteousness. They are the 
combatants on the battle-ground of the soul, ever charging one 
another with fierce onset, never resting from the toils of war. 


And even in the case of the fourth law above-mentioned 
the same idea is preserved. Paul speaks of his having been 
alive “apart from the law once,” thus only recognizing it after 
it had become a “ living factor’ within. For him it was non- 
‘existent until it entered into his soul, and coursed through his 
veins like fire. The idea of force comes out with almost 
startling distinctness when he describes the law as being 
“weak ”’ through the flesh. We may mention also as relevant 
to our present point of view an alternative translation of the 
first verse in the seventh chapter of this epistle. As a mere 
matter of grammatical construction the most natural trans- 
lation would seem to be—‘‘ The law hath dominion over a man 
-aS long as it (v.e., the law) liveth.” 


It is plain, then, that Paul’s theory of the operation of 
“law” is not that of mere forensic adjustment. There is 
nothing of any value to Paul except that which includes the 
idea of force. Paul moves in the region of life, and these laws 
form a net-work of forces which he recognizes in that region. 
The only thing to be reckoned with in the world is force; all 
‘else is a cipher. And the proud pre-eminence of the gospel 
‘consists in this, that it is ‘‘a power of God unto salvation,’- 
‘succeeding in this object when the mortal law, even when in 
alliance with the law of the mind, is too weak through the 
flesh. What is most prominent and essential, therefore, in 
the verse with which we are dealing is the revelation of a 
“play of forces’ in the life of the regenerated individual, and 
-an important assertion concerning the relation in which they 
stand to one another. It is Paul’s psychological analysis of 
the laws and movements of a life ‘‘in Christ,” just as the 
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latter part of the seventh chapter contains a psychological 
analysis of the laws and movements of a life prompted by good 
moral impulses to strenuous effort for the attainment of legal 
righteousness. Let us briefly glance at these contending 
forces that ever meet in the shock of battle upon the sacred. 
battle-ground of the Christian life. 


I. The law of sin and of death. 


Desperate attempts have been made by somo, who seem 
to have been men of ‘one idea,” to prove that these awful 
words are a Gefinition, or at least a description, of the Mosaic 
law, and even more specifically, of the moral law. All such 
attempts must either commit intolerable violence or meet with 
complete failure. It is true that the penalty attached to. 
violation of the law is death, and Paul admits that sin through 
the commandment becomes exceeding sinful. But it is not in 
Paul’s vein of thought to call God’s holy law either a law of 
sin ora law of death. For he declares that it was ordained 
unto life, and that the death-result was of its incidence and 
not its essence. While to the question, ‘ Is the law sin ?”’ he 
indignantly and impetuously replies, ‘‘ God forbid !” 


There is no difficulty whatever in discovering the meaning 
which Paul attached to the phrase, for he has himself explained 
it. In the twenty-third verse of the seventh chapter he has 
already alluded to the same law under a briefer designation, 
but with an ample statement of what it involved: ‘ But I see. 
a different law in my members, warring against the law of my 
mind, and bringing me into captivity to the ‘law of sin’ 
which is in my members.” Plainly, therefore, the apostle: 
means to point out by this term the existence of an active 
principle of evil in the life; a principle of sin, and therefore 
of death ; for sin is death in the germ, and death is sin in the 
fruit. Paul recognizes among the principles that make up the 
suin-total of human life a sinister force from the world of 
darkness everywhere present, whose tendency it is to counter- 
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act, thwart, and reverse all the upward movement of the world. 
This is the law of sin and death, and there is none other. 


Yes, we must admit it. The apostle is guilty of asserting 
that antiquated conception of ‘natural depravity,” which has 
now fallen into so much discredit. Job’s plaintive question, 
Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean? is now 
unmeaning, for human life is declared clean at the fount. Even 
the font of baptismal regeneration should now surely become 
a superfluity, for the natural and the spiritual have become 
blended into one. We are born angels. We cannot get a, 
depraved nature without making one for ourselves. 


But is the verdict of these modern philosophers after all 
so much more reliable than that of Paul? Is all the arbitrary 
dogmatism on his side and all the scientific method on theirs ? 
By no means. Paul’s method in dealing with the subject we 
have now in hand is most rigidly scientific, as it always is 
when his subject-matter is susceptible of scientific treatment. 
He did precisely what any scientific mind would do when 
desirous of forming a valid theory of human life; he turned 
his gaze inwardly, and carefully and repeatedly marked the 
different factors in its complex movement. According to his 
own account he carried on both careful experiment and 
observation in this field for a period extending over many 
years, and over two very distinct epochs in his life. This 
psychological introspection (which must always form the basis 
of any true science of the soul) was, as we know from other 
passages, scientifically corrected and enriched by a profound 
observation of the same class of facts on a large scale, in the 
history of communities and nations. And these utterances 
are the results of his investigation: ‘ All have sinned and fall 
short of the glory of God.” ‘Isee a different law in my 
members, warring against the law of my mind, and bringing 
one into captivity to the law of sin which is in my members.” 
And again (under new circumstances, when he has realized 
the subjugation of the evil principle by a new force), ‘‘ The 
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law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus made me free from the 
law of sin and death.” These are facts carefully gleaned in 
the field of observation by a man of exceptionally deep insight 
into the meaning and movement of human life. To attempt 
to overthrow the theory which can alone explain these facts 
by blindly charging the apostle with dogmatism is simply to 
tempt the recoil of the charge upon our own heads. The 
only resource for the man who would deny ‘ natural depravity ” 
is to question Paul’s facts. And he who would do this must 
be a man of singular audacity—all the more audacious, per- 
haps, because he is blind to the very surface-lessons of his own 
life. 


Still, we must not hold the apostle responsible for all the 
theological phraseology, or even all the theological conceptions 
that have grown around this truth. The apostle taught the 
doctrine of ‘‘ depravity,” and even of fatal and—apart from 
Divine aid—irresistible depravity. But, if the phrase “ total 
depravity’ has any definite meaning, the apostle did not teach 
it. He knew that men were not angels, but he was quite as 
sure that they were not devils. We have yet to learn much 
in the matter of refraining from mangling Scripture-texts, and 
we may well begin when we are next on the threshold of 
quoting that wofully misapplied passage: ‘ From the sole of 
the foot even unto the head there is no soundness in it; but 
wounds and bruises and putrefying sores.” 


The apostle recognises a dualism even in the natural man. 
There is in him a principle with which there can be no com- 
promise, for it is wholly and altogether evil—in his flesh there is 
no good thing. But over and against this principle there is a 
law of the mind—the faint echo of a holier voice—which moves 
the life with loftier promptings and Diviner thoughts, and which 
wages a long warfare, but unsuccessfully, against the law of sin 
and death. Here again the apostle is true to the great facts of 
life, to the testimony of experience, and gives no countenance to 
an arbitrary dogmatism which contradicts those facts. 
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But the grave bearing of the doctrine of “depravity” lies in 
this, that, until Christ comes into the life, the “law of sin and 
‘death ” is absolute monarch of the life and holds its citadel as 
well as its throne; and, unless “a stronger than he” depose him, 
the depravity must at last become “ total,” and the whole life be 
flung into that region where even the light is darkness. The 
dualism in the natural man is only the feeble rebellion of serfs 
against the irresistible despot, and that despot is the law of sin. 
Even the life that has been gifted with the noblest impulses and 
the greatest tenacity of purpose can, as long as it stands alone, 
only groan as it falls back shattered and defeated in each new 
attempt— Oh, wretched man that Iam! Who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?” And the only hope for such 
struggling ones is to sing: “I thank God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” This leads us to the consideration of the ‘“‘ redeeming 
force” in the Christian life. 


II. The law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus. 


The most natural way of maintaining the parallel between 
this clause and the one we have just been examining is to inter- 
pret the word “ spirit” as meaning, not the Spirit of God, but the 
new spiritin man. The apostle is taking us to the region of 
forces that pervade human life, that form part of that life, and 
that determine its destiny by their interactions and oppositions. 
We have no sympathy with those who fear that the doctrine 
of the Trinity will be overthrown unless we insist upon 
always spelling the word “spirit” with a “capital S.”. Any 
doctrine that depends upon doubtful translations for its support 
is certain to fall ‘when the winds beat upon it.” We do not 
believe in the Holy Spirit because He is mentioned in isolated 
texts, but because the truth of His presence and power is 
interwoven with the whole texture of the Christian revelation, and 
because without it the whole fabric falls to pieces. 


We may emphasize this by pointing out that even here the 
conception of “the law of the spirit of life” as a movement of 
force within man presupposes the doctrine of the influence of the 
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Spirit upon the life. It is the same Divine power, viewed, how- 
ever, not as a Divine movement from without, but as an abiding 
result within. It shows us what manhood becomes after the 
Holy Spirit has breathed upon it. It is the seal of heaven in 
human life ; not the mysterious Power that makes the impression, 
but rather the impression itself which that Power has left, and 
which has become the property of the soul. 


We might expect Paul to have made the parallel more exact 
by naming this law “the law of holiness and of life.” But there 
are other things more important than exactness of opposition. 
It was far more important to call undivided attention to that 
“ spirit” and “ life” which form the world’s great dividing line. 
The boundary line between the kingdoms of good and evil is 
“life.” God can afford to wait for the development of holiness 
through a period of trial and conflict; but the “ spirit of life” 
must be there from the very beginning. ‘Except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 


The apostle manifestly regarded this force of spiritual life as 
a directly supernatural gift. By any method of interpretation 
which is at all tolerable, he is conscious of receiving in “ Christ 
Jesus” a totally new force into his life, a force which completely 
revolutionizes the mutual relations of the elements of that life. 
Formerly the “ law of the mind ”—the best moral impulses of his 
nature—though often rebelling, was ever doomed to defeat and 
serfdom under the power of the law of sin and death—* Bringing 
me into captivity to the law of sin.” But now the sceptre has 
changed hands, and the man is free—liberated from that law of 
sin to which he was aforetime in painful bondage. The law of 
sin and death is still there; no longer, however, as lord of the 
life, but only as a rebellious vassal upon whom the chains are 
rivetted more tightly after each new act of rebellion. 


This new and all-conquering force came “ in Christ Jesus ” 
the profound and permanent evidence of His essential Divinity. 
Every man has a right to think for himself, but merely to scoff 
at the affirmation of the operation of laws that are super-physical 
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is no argument. No rational thinker can ignore the fact that 
such a keen observer of the laws of the inner life as Paul declares 
that in accepting Christ Jesus he received a new and _all- 
revolutionizing force into his life. And all that are “in Christ 
Jesus” bear confirmatory testimony to the same mysterious but 
gladdening truth, and sing their experience in the words of the 
apostle: I can of mine own self do nothing: I can do all things 


“through Christ that strengtheneth me.” 


Time will not permit our entering on any detailed examina- 
tion of the precise relation sustained by the law of the spirit of 
life to that of sin and death. Suffice it to say here that the law 
of the spirit of life is the strongest of all forces, and must prevail ; 
that it is the opening germ of heaven, and will end with present- 
ing us without blemish in exceeding joy before the presence of 
the glory of God; to whom be glory, majesty, dominion, and 


power, both now and for ever.—Amen. 


Pulpit Prayer. 


By Rev. JOHN THOMAS, M.A., 


of Myrtle Street Baptist Chapel, Liverpool. 


Our Father who art in Heaven, we come before Thee concerning 
Thy kingdom. Thy kingdom of love and holiness in this world of 
sin. And we come full of hope and confidence because we 
have Thy promise through Thy Son. We have Thy promise 
that where two or three are assembled in the name of Thy king- 
dom Thy presence is in the midst of them; so we believe that 
Thou are present here to-night. For Thou knowest that we come 
fired with the zeal and the love and the enthusiasm and the 
reverence of Thy kingdom. We pray for Thy kingdom, that it 
may be established more and more. May its power with our 
own hearts be increased, for Thou hast established Thy kingdom 
in the world, and men have felt its power and Thou hast drawn 
many of us unto Thy kingdom, and hast given us the fires of 
that kingdom to melt and sanctify our lives. But we know that 
its power within us is in proportion to the use we make of it, in 
proportion to our own diligence and watchfulness and energy. 
Lord, forgive, we beseech Thee, our failures. We have some- 
times been forgetful of the sacred fire. We have forgotten that 
we are the sons of God, the children of the kingdom that is not 
of this world ; and we have lived as the children of the earth, as 
the children of this age. Lord forgive us. Help us to work out 
our salvation with trembling and not to leave unused the good 
gift Thou hast given us, every day and hour in all circumstances ; 
yea, striving to make opportunities, may we work out the kingdom 
of God which thou hast implanted in us. 


We plead for the extension of: Thy kingdom among the 
fallen sons of men in this world of sin; this world that pays so 
much homage to the power of evil, the prince of darkness, to 
whom such homage does not belong. ‘Thou are King, and Thou 
hast come to destroy the power of the evil one. May Thy 
kingdom come! May Thy will be done in earth as in heaven ! 
For we know that Thy kingdom is love-bringing and light- 
bringing and joy-bringing. We know that where thy kingdom 
does not come men sit in darkness and in the shadow of that 
darkness there is a terrible fear, a terrible absence of hope, a 
terrible grief and heaviness weighing upon the life. It must be 
so; for without Thee, without Thy love, without the hope that is 
in Thee, what is life for us—for us men, immortal spirits ? what is 
there that we can seek for, that we can struggle for, that we can 
live for, unless it is Thy kingdom, Thy glory in our lives, Thy like- 
ness in us, Thy power elevating us and enabling us to contain all 


the glory that is possible for our manhood. 


Grant that Thy power may be felt, that men may come to 
see all the claims of Jesus Christ, of the grandeur of discipleship 
with Him, that men may come to understand Him to see that He 
is the rightful sovereign of man, that He comes not to put a yoke 
on the world, but to give it rest and joy. The masses of our land 
and other lands are longing for some ideal liberty ; they are struggling 
for freedom and justice ; may they learn to see that liberty and love 
yea, all that they need, are to be found in Jesus Christ ; that He 
has come to preach glad tidings to the poor, to give sight to the 
blind, to open the prison to those that are captive. So shall 
terrible mistakes be prevented and men shall become just and 
true, shall become brothers the wide world over, through the 
power of the Son of Man, who is our Lord and Saviour. 


Bless us here to-night as we bow before Thee. May we aly 
go away with a nobler purpose and a higher hope; and go forth 
to nobler service for God and man; and unto Thee shall be the 
glory.— Amen. 


Che ADyrtle St. Pulpit. 


A SERMON 


PREACHED BY THE 


REV. JOHN THOMAS, M.A. 


THE CHURCH IN ITS STRENGTH. 


‘Ye are the salt of the earth’; but vf the salt have lost his 
savour, wherewith shall vt be salted ? itis thenceforth good for 
nothing, but to be cast out, and to be trodden under foot of 
men.” —Matthew V. 18. 


Ir is noteworthy that Jesus Christ, in enunciating the 
principles and proclaiming the power of His kingdom, begins 
with the individual and thence proceeds to the nature and 
constitution of the community. He first insists that individ- 
uals shall be found of a certain definite manner and mould of 
character, and thus, having prepared the constituent parts, He 
will complete the work by combining them into a strong and 
harmonious unity. Jesus everywhere and always refuses to 
realize his kingdom by a short cut, by a wholesale, indiscrim- 
inate inclusion of men. His first appeal is to men one 
by one, calling to them in the single greatness of their 
individual responsibility, ‘‘ If any man will be My disciple, let 
him take up his cross, and follow Me.” 
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A “corporate” Christianity, based upon the vague idea of 
a mystic organic unity between all partakers of human nature 
(whether this unity is regarded as realized within the visible 
Church or also without it, by the aid of solemn sacraments or 
without those aids,) is an idle dream. It is a castle with its 
head in the clouds, and its foundations nowhere. 


The temple of God must be built up stone by stone, and 
each living stone must be a true human heart offering itself to 
God in the mingled humility and majesty of individual 
responsibility. What the world needs, and what the kingdom 
of God must have, is not organised societies, but organized 


men. 


‘here are three theories, more or less distinct, that are 
now asserting themselves persistently, that threaten to obscure 
this all-important truth. We may name them respectively the 
‘human race”’ theory, the ‘‘sacramental’’ theory, and the 
‘“‘ social”’ theory. | 

The first of the three assumes such an organic unity 
between Jesus Christ and the whole of the human race that 
‘‘birth into. the world” and ‘birth into Christ” are 
simultaneous, even if they are not synonymous. This theory 
has been introduced in order to justify infant baptism on the 
part of those who have given up the idea of its sacramental 
efficacy in effecting regeneration, and yet persist in supporting 
it. If this theory is to have any force at all for the purpose 
intended, it clearly does away with the possibility of any such 
crisis in the individual life as has been denoted by the word 
‘‘ regeneration.”’ 


The “sacramental” theory assumes a similar organic 
unity, but only within the visible Church. It is not born with 
us, but is created and sustained by the mystic influences which 
distil from the Church, chiefly through the functions of its 
august hierarchy, and more especially through the medium of 
the sacraments. 
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The “social” theory looks for the kingdom of God in the 
‘re-constitution of society on a just social and political basis. 
The work of individual conversion is too slow, so this theory 
proposes to regenerate society in masses. Its view of human 
‘depravity is a light one. It thinks we are all fairly ‘jolly 
-good fellows,” if we could only get good food and clothing, a 
-fair amount of culture, and just laws. 

With the scheme of social amelioration and justice, which 
“this theory contains we cannot but be in perfect sympathy. 
In this direction the spirit of Christianity constrains us. But 
-social amelioration is not the growth of the kingdom, except in 
antensity. The number of its subjects may still remain the 
‘same. A people clothed and fed and socially contented may 
yet not have been won for Christ. 

The individual subjects of the kingdom first stand out 
clear and full. They are taken out of the world, and there is 
-a definite and complete cleavage between them and the rest of 
‘tthe world’s confused mass. They are distinguished by 
character—this term including their relation to God in Christ 
as wellas to men. They are the “poor in spirit,’’ with self 
expunged, and its place filled with the incoming power of the 
kingdom of God; they are the world’s messiahs, who are 
necessarily its mourners—men of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief—but possessing in that very mourning a Divine comfort 

for themselves and others; they are the meek, who have gained 
the greatest of all victories—the victory over self—the men 
who rule their own spirits, and in this magnificence of power 
potentially rule the earth ; they are the heroes whose highest 
ambition is to see right prosper in their own life and elsewhere, 
and shall see it, as sure as God is God; they are the men into 
whose hearts a spark of the infinite love has fallen, who live in 
the world to heal and bless, and are themselves healed and 
blessed in their deed; they are the men that feel in their 
hearts the harmony of heaven, and live to sweeten earth’s 
discords ; they are the men that live in the vision of God, and 
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so receive the glory of His purity into all the chambers of their 
thought ; they are the men that dare to stand alone for God 


and truth, and bravely receive upon their bruised bodies the 
shock of a surging and hostile world. These are the men that 
are to constitute the true Church, not unclassifiable nondes- 
cripts. It is when such as these are combined that the Saviour 
is able to say, ‘‘ Ye are the salt of the earth.” 

In the passage which heads this discourse we have both. 
the characterization of a Church’s greatness, and of a Church's. 
failure and dishonour, 

We shall confine ourselves to the former in this article,, 
and may perhaps return to the latter in a future issue. 

We find the characterization of the Church’s greatness in 
the words: ‘ Ye are the salt of the earth.” The precise 
meaning of this forcible comparision is so clear that, in spite: 
of the superfine hair-splittings of commentators concerning the: 
word ‘ salt,’’ we shall take it for granted that common people: 
who use common salt will find no difficulty at all. The world,, 
apart from Jesus Christ, is on the way to rottenness and decay, 
and can only be preserved from that dread end by being 
pervaded by the Christ-spirit which is centred in His. 
disciples. 

If you will consider, the negative implication of this. 
declaration is very large ; for it clearly implies this, that the 
true regeneration and purification of the world cannot be 
accomplished by any other medium than that of the society of 
believers in the Lord Jesus Christ. Hither that thought of 
Christ’s was a mistaken one, or some large and growingly 
assertive pretensions of the present day are a mistake. The 
Christian Church, in the old-fashioned apostolic sense of a society, 
the membership of which is conditioned by earnest faith in 
Christ, is rather laughed at as being narrow and obsolete. 
New and pushing agencies, with a good deal of noise and 
clatter, declare that the old Christian idea of the kingdom of 
God is out of date, and that the world is to be saved, not by 
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it, but in spite of it. The world is now to be reformed (in so 
far as such a naturally excellent world as this needs reforming) 
by rationalism and science, and moralists, and social idealists,. 
the matter of faith in Christ being strictly optional. 


We have not so learned Christ ; we have not so learned 
the condition of the world; we have not so learned the 


5) 


meaning of the ‘‘new creation” of human life. We are 
thankful for all agencies that promote and expound truth in 
every sphere, whether natural, moral, or social. We are 
glad to think and speak hopefully of men who seem to love: 
the pure and good, and yet, through some strange perversity, 
have failed to catch the Divine vision which is the portion 
of the pure in heart. Yet Jesus repelled the professed love of 
the Jews for truth on the ground that they refused to accept. 
Him. We cannot, we dare not, lower the apostolic standard : 
Dost thou believe on the Lord Jesus Christ ? 


We do not depreciate the value of any influence that. 
tends to remove intellectual or moral misconceptions, that 
sweeps away old fallacies and superstitions, and that labours 
to overthrow disabilities. We welcome all these influences as. 
handmaids of the Gospel, as preparing the way for the in- 
coming of the power of Christ. But, apart from faith in 
Christ, they lack true redemptive power. They can only 
sweep the house and garnish it, and unless the living power of 
the Divine Christ take possession of it, the spirits of evil will 
find in it finally a larger and more congenial home. The 
kingdom of God is not going to be brought about by ‘ patent 
cleansers’”’ for the unwashed masses, however triumphantly 
they may be advertized. The boastful wisdom of the world 
will yet have to give way before the foolishness of God. 


On the positive side, the words remind us of the amazing 
power and responsibility of the true Church. This will come 
with fullest force if we recall the men to whom,’ and the 
circumstances under which, these words were uttered. The. 
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words were uttered to the little band of disciples, the most 
important of whom were the twelve, or—if we exclude Judas, 
the failure of the group—the eleven apostles. These were 
common, rude, untutored men, possessing no exceptional 
gifts, with no social status, neither wise nor noble as the 
world accounts such qualities. It was the beginning of the 
new kingdom, and this beginning, as measured by the world’s 
measurement, was exceedingly small_and insignificant. 


Beside this insignificant array, how vast the mission! 
Ye are the salt of the earth. That little group was to leaven 
the whole world, and save it from corruption. The world! 
Greece, still retaining meteoric gleams of its grand old 
philosophies, but with dark stretches of folly alternating with 
its gleams of wisdom; Rome, proud of its imperial supremacy, 
boasting of its own freedom, yet a slave to direst lusts and 
ambitions: all the peoples of the earth lying in idolatry, 
darkness, and sin. Yet, in the face of all the world’s mighty 
systems with their mixture of good and evil, in the face of all 
the vast diversity of forces over the. broad earth, Jesus 
commissions this humble little band; and says to them in 
effect: It is yours to save the wise from the perils of their 
wisdom, the mighty from the perils of power, and the dark 
world in general from the curse of darkness. The pure faith 
vested in you, unmixed, unadulterated, uncompromised, is to 
save the world. 


And, improbable as it seemed, they fulfilled the mission 
thus marked out for them. They forced their way into 
imperial Rome, and entered even into the imperial household. 
Greek colonies, with all their wealth of traditional wisdom, 
yielded to apostolic influence and the foolishness of preaching ; 
and in many lands far and near the heathen gave up their 
idolatry for the worship of God and faith in Jesus Christ. 


One great source of their power lay in the grand 
definiteness and unity of their faith. There was no vague 
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nebulosity about any of them. They did not beat their faith 
out thin so as to include every man who professed to have 
good intentions. They had one watchword, and there was a 
ring of power in it:' ‘ We believe in the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
This is Christianity according to Jesus Christ, and there is no 
other. 


We must take care not to lower the standard, for every 
admixture which is beneath the apostolic standard is a serious 
loss of power. One weak link in a chain constitutes a weak- 
ness which ten strong links cannot atone for. We may gain 
in numbers by admitting a heterogeneous mass, but we lose 
disastrously in effective force, and run the risk of being 
altogether demoralized and undone. To doa great work we 
must have a great and grand united faith. To do Christian 
work we must be bound in a unity of devotion to Jesus Christ 
the Son of God. 


This being secured, the social responsibility of the Church 
cannot be too strongly stated, nor can its social mission be too 
persistently urged. What we need to understand clearly is 
the relation of its social achievements to its own characteristic 
and essential life, lest. we confound the social with the 
spiritual, and place the ‘‘ regeneration of social environment ”’ 


”? 


on the same plane with the ‘‘ regeneration of the inner life. 


The Church’s social mission may be related to its inner 
life in two ways. First, it is the natural and necessary out- 
come of it. The true Christian life is the possession of the 
spirit of Him who came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give His life a ransom for many. It is of the 
essence of the life that Christ gives us that we should have 
large sympathies and loving aid for the sorrows of men, that 
we should be filled with the indignation of warring truth 
against all oppression and wrong, that the world’s confused 
groanings should become articulate to our ears in the plaintive 
appeal, ‘Come and help us.” The Church that is not pre- 
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pared to make war, with every fibre of its being, against social 
wrongs, is condemned, not because it has failed to adopt a 
new, NEW theory, but because it has failed to possess the 
old, oLD spirit of Christ. 


Secondly, the social mission of the Church gives it 
enlarged facilities for bringing to bear upon the world the 
nightier spiritual influences by which, and by which alone, 
the world can be regenerated. Christ’s disciples are the salt. 
of the earth, and, if the salt is to do its work well, it must 
have an opportunity of being “rubbed ir.’’ The more we live 
out the social ideas of Christ, the more powerful will be our 
influence when we present His spiritual ideas. The Church 
must be the social friend of publicans and sinners before it 
can be their spiritual saviour. As the necessary movement of 
true Christian life, therefore, the crusade against social wrong 
is an end in itself. {t would be imperatively necessary for the 
Church to carry it out, even if there were nothing beyond it. 
But, in relation to the establishment of the kingdom of God 
on the earth, it is simply a means to a higher end. The way 
into the kingdom of God is through the gateway of a ‘‘ new 
creation,’ and though laws be never so just, and social wrongs 
never so few, we cannot sing, ‘‘ Hallelujah, for the Lord God 
omnipotent reigueth,” until each individual soul has rendered 
the homage of the heart to Jesus, and this socially blessed 
community is able to sing in grand chorus: ‘‘ Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain to receive the power, and riches, and 


wisdom, and might, and honour, and glory, and blessing.” 
—Amen. 


THE GOSPEL FOR THE PEOPLE. 


The true Home Mission work of the Church of Christ is the 
evangelisation of the whole world. I think the old term 
“distance” as applied to Christian work must not always be 
interpreted geographically ; and we may hearken to a more 
imperative cry from South Africa, or Macedonia, than that of 
our neighbour who lives within our own land. It is for the sake 
of the Home Mission that this fact should be remembered, for 
antagonism between the Home and Foreign Missions is benefi- 
cial to neither. I think we cannot heartily advocate the one 
without resorting to sneers at the other. I have sometimes been 
told that we care more for the heathen abroad than for the 
heathen at home. I do not believe it, and I will respectfully 
submit that such an assertion shows ignorance of the true motive 


of Christian effort. The most earnest workers at home will be 
found not among those who depreciate Foreign Missions, but 
among those who most heartily support them. I am quite aware 
there are some superficial people who will take up anything, but 
mere faddists have never been the real strength of any cause, 
and upon them criticism whether good or bad is wasted. After 
all, both the work at home and the work abroad must be done 
by those whose hearts are throbbing with the comprehensive 
prayer, “Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it 
is done in Heaven,” by those who simply define neighbour by 
distress, and who set no arbitrary limits to their sympathy. A 
broad investigation, however, of the different spheres of labour 
in Christian effort, reveals such varying circumstances as must 
necessitate in some degree the application of varying methods. 
The Home Mission is the most important of all missions. Is is 
unique in this, that it is the fountain head from which all streams 
of effort flow out into the world. The particular aspect of our 
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own country must have a tremendous influence upon our work 
abroad, for the character of the teaching, inspiration and 
enthusiasm which goes forth from us to the world’s distant 
shores will be determined by the character of our national and 
spiritual life. That I think is a consideration sufficiently large 
to stamp our Home Mission as a matter of supreme importance. 


In pursuing the subject further I wish to single out for 
special consideration one of the most pressing problems, namely, 
that embodying the alienation of the working-men from our 
churches. Perhaps this is a growing section. I am_ quite 
willing to hope that it is not growing, but I think we have reason 
to fear that the causes which have produced results so ill have 


not yet completed their cycle of consequences. 


Now I am not going to solve the problem to-night. I wish, 
I could. The utmost I can do is just to offer two or three 
thoughts which have come into my mind. It seems to me at 
any rate, that the following things have to be observed before 
there is any hope whatever of mastering this problem. In the 
first place we must preach to men a living gospel, the gospel 
that we have worked out for ourselves with heart as well as 
brain. You see the first point I am attacking is the pulpit. I 
have a double reason for beginning there, one is on account of 
the old and sound principle that reform should begin at home, 
and the other is the belief that if the guns are first of all directed 
against the pulpit, the pew will be prudently preparing to receive 
a few broadsides in its turn, and I may add that in the remarks 
I make upon this head, especially in this audience, that I defer 
completely to the jndgment of older and wiser men, and that 7 
myself am one of the defendants in this case. 


What I mean by a living gospel is a gospel that touches 
with warm hand the active lives of men to-day. I do not want 
a new gospel. I believe that the old gospel proclaimed in its 
crudest and most disadvantageous form is better than any new 


gospel. 


Che ADyprtle St. Pulpit. 


A SERMON 


PREACHED BY THE 


REV. JOHN THOMAS, M.A. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE FATHER. 


“Our Father which art im heaven, . . « ». « . Dhy 
kingdom come.” —Matthew VI. 9, 10. 


WE have prefaced the words “Thy Kingdom come” with the 
address ‘‘Our Father which art in heaven,” because the cons- 
ciousness of God expressed in this preface is the key to the 
petitions that follow. 

This prayer contains profound theology as well as sup- 
plication, and starts, as all true theology must start, with a 
definite conception of God. 

So, while it is supplication, it is also an expression of the 
true life of the Christian, and, in the first three petitions, of the 
church in its corporate life. 

It is worthy ofnote that the first petitions have reference to 
the yearning of the church, or of the individual from the 
universal point of view, rather than to the needs of the individual 
as such. 
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These first petitions reveal an unfolding and progress of 
thought, or rather of life-expression. 


First, we have a great conception or consciousness of God. 

Next, arising out ofthis consciousness we have a profound 
sympathy with, and reverence for, the God we thus conceive. 

Then through this close and sympathetic relation with God, 
there becomes possible the out-pourihg of extraordinary spiritual 
power from God, the coming of the kingdom of heaven. 

It is, of course, clear that it was the new consciousness of 
God which Jesus brought into the world that made these 
profound and comprehensive petitions possible. It was in Him 
hat the kingdom of heaven came. 

But Jesus was no mere isolated individual man. He wasa 
new and infinite force introduced into human life. Christ's 
consciousness of God became a living force in the centre of 
humanity and so introduced a new era for the race. 

It would therefore be difficult to finda passage in the light of 
which the idea of the kingdom of God could be more confidently 
considered than this in which it is so profoundly related to the 
spiritual consciousness of Jesus. And this consideration of it in 
its relation to the ideal life will also help us to see how we can 
best give expression to that yearning for the coming of the king- 
dom which is necessarily characteristic of the Christ-like life, how 
we can nourish the yearning and how best secure its fulfilment. 
So there are two questions that force themselves on our consid- 
eration, viz., What is the nature of the kingdom for which the 
church should yearn? and, How can we best deepen and 
express this life-yearning ? 

I. The position which the idea of the kingdom of God 
occupies in this suggestive prayer, and in the discourses of our 
Lord, and the prominence which is being given to it in religious 
thought at present, makes it very important that we should gain 
a very clear apprehension of its meaning. 

We shall find from the consideration of it, not only in the 
important connection of thought in which we find it in this 
prayer, but also in the gospels, the Acts of the Apostles and the 
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Epistles, that the primary and prominent idea conveyed by it 
was, the incoming of an era of great and unprecedented spirit- 
ual power ;—the final and fullest manifestation of God in His 
power to men. 


Preachers and theologians have distingushed between a 
kingdom of Grace and a kingdom of glory. But this distinction 
is in no sense fundamental. It simply represents two moments 
in the progress of the same kingdom. You might as well 
distinguish between the humanity of a child and the humanity 
of a man. 


In the coming of Jesus Christ—in His unique relation both 
to God and man—the relation between God and man took a 
great leap onward, so much so as to constitute a distinctly new 
era. Christ’s consciousness of God, and the marvellous spiritual 
power that rested upon Him through that consciousness, became 
henceforth the type and fount of spiritual consciousness and power 
for men. 


It is this conception of unwonted spiritual power that is 
distinctive in the prophetic conception of the Kingdom of God. 
The constructive setting which the prophets give it, except in as’ 
far as the Gentiles are included in its operation, is unimportant 
and perhaps crude as compared with the idea of spiritual power 
which was to be the informing life of the whole. 


This is unquestionably the prominent meaning in our 
Saviour’s utterances, including the parables. Note for example; 
“ For from the days of John the Baptist the kingdom of heaven 7s 
forcing its way.” 

“Tf I by the finger of God cast out devils, then is the king- 
dom of God come upon you.” 

It has been asserted that the apostles lost sight of the 
idea of the kingdom, which occupied so large a space in our 
Saviours teaching, and that it is our task now to recover the 
idea. 

But both the ‘ Acts”’ and the epistles show that the 
apostles thought they were preaching the gospel of the king- 
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dom, and by this they understood the proclamation of the era 
of Divine power realised through Christ. 

In its primary and essential meaning the kingdom came 
with the coming of Christ.— 

«The earth lay quivering 
In light, as some thing lieth half of life 
Before God’s foot waiting a wondrous change. 
Then girt with rocks which seek to turn or stay 
Its course in vain, for it does ever spread 
Like a sea’s arm as it goes rolling on.” 

But, again, the advent of this spiritual power could not 
be called the advent of a kingdom unless it were a unifying 
and organising power. The kingdoms of the world are an 
attempt to relate men to one another, so as to secure the 
highest possible degree of life and happiness for each. The 
kingdom of God must perfectly perform what the kingdoms of 
earth attempt. So, the final outcome of the kingdom of God 
must be, in earth or heaven or both, an empire in which the 
subjects of this kingdom are perfectly related to one another, 
and in which all sorrow and want shall flee away. 

These two points of view from which we may regard the 
kingdom of God reconcile the apparently conflicting state- 
ments made concerning it. When the heavens were opened 
at the coming of the Son of Man as they had never been 
opened before, the kingdom of heaven, i.e., the characteristic 
power of the New dispensation was already present. But 
even in this final dispensation power ebbs and flows, so any 
period when this power is manifested in an extraordinary 
degree may be called, in a subordinate way, the coming of the 
kingdom of God; and, lastly, when this transforming and 
organising power has done its work, and the children of the 
kingdom are lifted into their harmonious and eternal relations, 
we say that the kingdom of God has come, in the sense that 
its work is perfected. 

The prayer, “‘Thy kingdom come,” as uttered by Old 
Testament saints, would include the three phases we have 
mentioned ; as uttered by Christians, it would include the 
last two. 
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Now, it is clear that to rightly understand the kingdom 
as realised in a society we must keep clearly before our minds 
the nature of the informing power of it. The matter will 
‘become clearest if we attempt to study it through the con- 
sciousness of Jesus Christ, for there we find its ultimate basis 
as well as the full meaning of it. Put this prayer into the 
lips of Jesus, and what can it mean? ‘Our Father, who art 
in heaven.” That is the ethical consciousness of God which 
lies at the root of all. ‘‘ Hallowea be Thy name,’ that is, 
“‘Liet my ethical relation to Thee be universalised.”” ‘ Thy 
kingdom come’’; that is, ‘‘ So that in true relation to Thee 
men may find their true relation to one another.” 

The basis of this kingdom, then, is sonship with God; 
it is the ‘‘ Kingdom of the Father.”’ 

There are therefore two ways in which this kingdom may 
come, viz. by a larger possession of the characteristic power of 
the kingdom by the followers of Christ, or, by the increase of 
the number of the disciples of Christ. These two aims there- 
fore represent the essential mission of the Church of Christ. 


This conclusion is opposed to the view that political re- 
forms are necessarily an advance of the kingdom of God. 


I quite agree that it is necessary to do our best to patch up 
the old kingdoms until the new one is formed; but the king- 
dom of God does not come by patching the old, but by forming 
a new within it. 

And how is the new kingdom to be formed? By winning 
the spirits of individual men for Christ. 

In the universal reign of the Christ-spirit, and in no other 
way can perfect social order be obtained. 

It may be that Christian people in days gone by, being 
‘absorbed with the importance of winning the heart for Christ, 
too lightly esteemed the task of lightening the earthly loads of 
men. But we shall commit a far greater mistake than they if 
we persuade the world that it is the mission of the Church and 
the chief end of man to make this life as comfortable as 
possible. 
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There is another question of practical importance relating 
to the kingdom of God ; How are we to conceive of its future 
progress and consummation? ‘There is an idea more or less. 
widely held among Christian people than the kingdom can only 
come through the second coming of Christ, destroying the un- 
godly and leaving a remnant. 


But we cannot accept the theory of the pre-millennial 
coming—because 

(a) There is no principle of moral life by which the 
visible appearing of Christ can cause a millennium of holiness. 

(b) Nor is there any principle to account for the reign of . 
Satan after being bound for 1,000 years. 

(c) All the power which it is possible for God to exert is. 
being exerted now by Christ through the Spirit. There can 
be no mightier dispensation than that of the Holy Spirit. 

I am broad enough to believe that we have done with 
little remnants, and that the transforming power of God will 
in time transfigure the whole world. We need indeed to: 
watch and yearn for the coming of Christ, but by that I mean, 
His coming in His kingdom through the all-moving power of 
that kingdom, “in power and great glory.” So that we can say 
with Browning : 

“Then cast 
Inferior idols off their borrowed crown 
Before a coming glory. Up and down 
Runs arrowy fire, while earthly forms combine 
To throb the secret forth; a touch Divine— 
And the sealed eyeball owns the mystic rod, 
Visibly thro’ His garden walketh God.” 

There is one thing already briefly alluded to that deserves 
special emphasis. With the idea of the kingdom our Saviour 
connects that of an extraordinary manifestation of spiritual 
power in and through the church, as, for example, the power 
manifested on the day of Pentecost. 

There are difficulties as to the exact nature of this outpour- 
ing of the Holy Ghost in some of its manifestations. But, two 
things are clear 
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(a) It was a power over and above the ordinary power of 
the believing life. 


(b) In its noblest form it manifested itself in an extraordin- 
ary spiritual influence upon unbelievers. 


The question that now naturally arises is, Is the Church in 
possession of this important power to-day ? 


As far as I can understand the matter, I must answer the 
question in the negative. 


Some Christians are looking for a second coming of the 
Lord, and are waiting to be caught up by Him into the air. I 
too am anxiously expecting His coming, but rather as He came 
at Pentecost baptizing His church in the full power of His 
kingdom, so that like a rushing mighty wind it shall move the 
world, and clad with Divine fire flash flames of glory into all the 
earth. ‘Even so, Lord Jesus, come quickly !” 


II. So we come to the next question; How can we best 
deepen and express this life-yearning ? 

(a) By deepening our consciousness of God through 
fellowship with Him. Our relation to God will determine our 


relation to the kingdom. 


There is a shallow creed abroad that it does not matter how 
we relate ourselves to God as long as we serve humanity. But 
we can no more truly serve humanity without having our life 
rooted in a profound consciousness of God than a tree can bear 
fruit without being rooted in the soil. 

Nor will true fellowship with God hinder the fulness of our 
consecration to the service of humanity. | For God is no mere 
individual, isolating us from other individuals. He is the 
universal Life, holding in itself infinities of service. 

In looking at Him, it is not as though we were looking at a 
single star, but at the whole canopy of heaven in which all the 
stars are contained. . 

(b) By waiting, yearning, and praying for the fulness of 
spiritual power. 

“Tarry ye at Jerusalem, &c.” 
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We try to set the world ablaze with our poor flint and steel, 
when God is waiting to send his lightnings forth. 


There is not enough of inwardness in our life. Restless 
activity has taken the place of profound inward spiritual intensity. 
It is when we are profoundly earnest that the earnest God is able 
to pour the fulness of his power into our life. 


(c) By being true to our spiritual ideals as far as we have 
attained. 


There are temptations to lower our ideals, but we must resist 
all, and cleave to the Divinest standard. 


Only thus can we be true to the spirit of this petition, only 
thus can the power of the Lord rest upon us. The principle 
still remains, “Not by might nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord.” 

If we are true to the spirit of God’s kingdom, the power of 
the kingdom shall rest upon us in all its fulness. ‘The Lord help 
us to prepare ourselves for a great baptism in the Holy Ghost 
and in fire. God grant that this generation shall not pass away 
until they see the Son of man coming in His kingdom with 
power and great glory ! 


NOTES : 


Thy youth is renewed like the eagle 


THE idea of perpetual rejuvenescence for man is a very 
inspiring idea, and a very important point of view from which to 
survey life. It opens up a series of questions: Is this world 
essentially and necessarily a decaying world? Must everything 
grow old? Is there no remedy for progressive decrepitude ? 
On the surface of things decay seems undisputed master. The 
flower blooms for a brief time and then decays and is no more. 
The young man is fresh and strong and vigourous for a few 
years ; then the vigour begins to die out of the frame, and with 
withered limbs and tottering tread he stumbles to the grave. 
The very suns in the heaven are burning themselves out, and 
planets are hastening to their doom. But does this decay 
penetrate to the very heart of things? Is this world really an 
old world? Or is it eternally young, and for ever renewing its 
youth amid the changes we call decay? And, if the world is 
young for ever, can we be young for ever too, and constantly 
renew our youth in the changes of the world around us? 
Great questions these, full of interest for men, and full of 
inspiration too if we answer them truly. 

Noble is the idea now strongly entertained of the constant 
rejuvenescence of the world. We are told on every hand that 
we do not live in an old and worn-out world, but in a new one; 
that God has created a new heaven and a new earth for us to 
live in; that we are the children of new inspirations and new 
ideas. Just as God’s mercies are new every morning, so His 
world is new for each generation. “He has filled our mouth 
with good things; so that our youth is renewed like the eagle’s.” 
Old things are passed away; behold, all things have become 
new. With this general conception I thoroughly agree, and it is to 
me an inspiration, and an impulse to stronger faith in God. 
But we must not think every delirious outbreak is a renewal of 
vigour and of youth, or think that that is Divinely new whichis in 
violent contradiction to the Divinest forces of the past. 

The words “so that thy youth is renewed like the eagle” 
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may either mean “into such vigour as that of which the eagle is. 
the type,” or it may contain a reference to a popular supposition 
that the eagle renewed its youth again after a certain lapse of time. 
It is said that there was such a supposition, although of course it 
was not true in fact, and that the psalmist used it as an illus- 
tration, probably himself sharing the popular view of the 
natural history of the eagle. It may have been so. I don’t find 
that God taught the inspired writers natural history, or natural 
science of any kind. Joshua may have believed that the sun 
went round the earth, and the psalmist may have believed that 
the eagles every now and then renewed their youth. Their 
views of scientific facts do not make the slightest difference to 
their utterance of great spiritual truths. The statement by which 
the psalmist must stand or fall is the one that declares that those 
that trust in God renew their youth, are clothed with eagle- 
vigour, and mount from height to height into the increasing 
glory. ; 

But there is something very suggestive about these old 
ideas of rejuvenesence, and the fables to which they gave rise. 
There has been something in man telling him that the world is 
not old, that it is young at the heart of it. Hence the fable of 
the phoenix and the eagle becoming young again, the belief in 
re-incarnations, the old age reappearing as the new age with the 
old actors having a new start in the freshness of youth. And 
philosophers have even dreamed of some secret whereby old age 
could be arrested in its march, the wrinkles smoothed down from 
the face of decay, the hot blood sent circulating with all the 
vigour of youth through the veins again, and a strong man in all 
the bloom and beauty and vigour of youth take the place of the 
old man enfeebled by decay. Only a dream! but it is one o 
those wonderful dreams of humanity that have a world of truth 
at the heart of them. 


He satisfieth thy mouth with good things. Here is the. 
secret. Perhaps there is an allusion here to the young birds 
in the nest, only able to open their mouths and to receive the 
good things brought to them by the parent-birds. In any 
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ease, the picture is one of self-surrender, and of blessing 
received through self-surrender. 

The secret of perpetual youth lies in the surrender of the 
life to God, and in thus constantly receiving of the Divine life. 
Even the youths shall faint and be weary, and the young men 
shall utterly fall; but they that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength; they shall mount up with wings as 
eagles, they shall run and not be weary, and they shall walk 
and not faint. 

It may be a bold conception, but I love to think of God 
as eternally young. We speak of Him indeed as the Ancient 
of Days. We say, Before the mountains were brought forth, 
or ever Thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even 
from everlasting to everlasting Thou art God. Yet God does 
not, and cannot grow old. The infinite and eternal life is 
infinite and eternal youth. The life of God is as young and 
fresh and glad to-day as when He called the worlds into being, 
when the morning stars sang together, and the sons of God 
shouted for joy. If the life of the Infinite were not perpetu- 
ally renewing its youth how could Hecrown every morning with 
new mercies, and every evening with new loving-kindnesses ? 
How could He make the earth sing a new song with every 
new spring-tide, and clothe her with a new vesture of beauty ? 
How could He give children their laughter and play, and 
young men and maidens their buoyant gladness? Yes, per- 
petual youth is possible for us, because God lives an eternal 
youth in Himself, and we may partake of it by union with 
Him. 

Out of this eternally new life of God we are satisfied with 
“‘good”’ things. The life is never allowed to remain stagnant 
if it surrenders itself to God. God’s gifts are always up to 
date ; they are always freshly prepared for the necessities of 
the time, and so they are always ‘“ good,” and always 
‘‘satisfying.” Herein lies the cause of decay, that the resources 
and possessions of the life are not sufficient for the new position ' 
and the new experience. The exercises and the nourishments 
that made youth vigorous and strong have lost their restorative 
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power upon the aged frame. In order that a human life may 
be constantly crowned with “good” things, they must be 
“new ” things, ‘‘new every morning,” for man has new needs 
and must have new helps to these. It is thus that God’s 
“ood” things renew our youth, for they are good because 
they are ever new. There is even a sense in which God's 
things grow constantly ‘“ better,” for the new ‘‘ good,” which 
a progressive life needs is ever larger than the old ‘“ good,” the 
new heaven and the new earth are grander than the old ones, 
and still God reserves some better things for us. 

There can be no old age for those that trust in God ; for, 
though the outer man perish, yet the inward man is renewed 
day by day. In the season of earthly decay the spirit is still 
renewing its ‘‘ good” things, the youth of God is in it, the 
beauty of the Lord is upon it. Its revelations of God are 
newer and clearer and larger, its vision of the unseen is more 
distinct, its hope in God is ever growing and expanding. 
Nearer the presence of God than ever before, it sees more of 
the Eternal glory. Harthly sounds grow more indistinct, but 
the music of heaven rings out clear and sweet. The physical 
frame is feeble, but the spirit with strong grip lays hold of 
God. It is as satisfied with the “good” things of Goda 
ever. Do you call that old age? If you do, the old man can 
well sing with Browning; ‘Grow old along with me, The 
best is yet to be, The last of life for which the first was made.” 
Out of such old age grows the youth of heaven. 

Out of God there can be no renewal of youth, no 
redemption from decay. Nothing can abide save that which 
is impregnated with the life of God in the fullest sense. God 
alone is young, God alone is eternal, and they that are made 
like unto Him. A great curse of decay rests upon the life that 
will not surrender itself to God. The wicked shall be turned 
into Sheol, with all the nations that forget God. The voice 
said unto me, Cry! And I said, What shall I ery? All flesh 
is grass, and all the goodliness thereof is as the flower of. the 
field. The grass withereth, the flower fadeth ; but the word 
of our God shall stand for ever. 
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THE MAN AND THE TEACHER 


“Take heed to thyself and to thy teaching. Continue in 
these things ; for in doing this thou shalt save both thyself and 
them that hear thee.’’—I. Timothy IV. 16. 


THESE words will no doubt strike you as being sufficiently com- 
prehensive—“ the whole duty of the preacher.” 

The field for consideration ranging from the first conditions 
and preparations in the preachers own life to the final conditions 
and methods of most effective utterance isa very wide one. We 
have no intention of trying to cover the field to-night. 

We shall confine ourselves to a few central and fundamental 
thoughts, leaving the mass of detail for other occasions and 
other speakers. 

It is in accordance with the spirit in which Paul writes, to 
emphasize this injunction in the case of young ministers. 
Though humorously said that youth is a fault we shall grow 
out of, yet the young minister must not under-estimate its disad- 


vantages. 
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There is danger of less vigilance, of taking things more 
easily after entering the ministry. 


But people will “despise our youth” if we “let” them. 
“Youth” must be balanced by special attention to “self” and 
“teaching.” 

Not that the injunction cannot be safely neglected at any 
age: for the “self” of the true preacher must be a progressive 
“ self” —‘ new every morning,” and so, in a similar sense, must 
his teaching be. 

We desire also to emphasize this evening the intimate and 
vital relation between the preacher's “self” and his ‘ teaching.” 
In some departments of instruction the personality of the in- 
structor is of little importance, in preaching it is of infinite 
importance, 

This fact is not generally and fully realised. We take great 
pains in choosing our subjects, and as to the form in which we 
shall unfold them ; but we do not, as often as we should, pause 
and earnestly ask ourselves :—Who and what are we who are 
about to deliver the message? Not, ‘What were we a month 
ago?” but, “ What are we to-day ?” 

What I propose to do now, therefore, is to offer what 
appears to me to be some of the most important considerations 
respecting, first, the preachers manhood, and secondly, the 
preacher’s message. 

I. We have said that there is an intimate relation between 
the preacher's “ self” and his “ teaching.” 

This relation is of two kinds— 

(a) The preacher’s “self” largely determines the force and 
influence ot his teaching. 

(b) It largely determines the contents of his faith. 

It is clear that, if our message be one of infinite importance 
—and it is—then in virtue of that message the person of the 
true preacher becomes of very great importance also, and such a 
one must not lightly esteem the significance. of his own life. 

You must not think that I am inculcating personal vanity 
and conceit in ministers of the gospel. I know of nothing more 
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despicable than that ministers of the gospel should be osten- 


tatiously displaying their own wonderful selves to the world’s 
gallery. 


We become of consequence only through our relation to 
the infinite and universal, through our being “singled out by God,” 
through the Divine message we proclaim. 


For, if we are God’s true prophets, jod’s message to the 
world passes through us, not as through a tube, but as through a 
life being received and assimilated by our innermost being, 
and then poured forth in flames of living earnestness and truth. 


Perceive ! If the prophets of the Lord do not “ take heed to 
themselves,” if their lives be not right and true, the message of 
the Lord will come to men in a corrupt and mutilated form, or 


it will fail of its effect for want of living earnestness. 


We have to “take heed to ourselves” that our life be fitted 
to receive the Divine message, that it be raised to a state of holy 
receptivity. 


We must “ take heed to ouselves” that we live the Divine 
message, that it become part of our life, for the God the prophet 
proclaims must be the God that dwells in Himself, the message 
he proclaims must be the message revealed in his life as well as 
i i 

The true preacher is a “ burning and a shining light,” so 
‘that he and his message form one living whole, the message 
being the necessary expression of the man, and the man the 
‘living ey of the ane seae ‘“‘As the sparks fly from the 
heated tron.’ 


Such a consciousness of “self” as this will not lead to vain 
self-advertisement, but. rather fill us with awe, gratitude, and 
humility, before God. 

It is because the living man is an integral part of the 
message that the preacher can never be superseded by the press. 
‘The power of the press depends upon the mental pictures we 
“draw of the living men behind it, and those pictures Cor upon 
the “ speaking ” men. 
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When we lose faith in our “ speaking” men, we shall lose 
faith in the press also. 


Let me enumerate the moral qualities which appear to me 
fundamentally necessary to give force to our preaching. 


I. The first is, Manliness. There is no true prophet with- 
out a true and noble mapncod, and without assiduity in 
cultivating it. 

This general idea of manliness may be summed up in four 
qualities, Sincerity, Generosity, Humility, and Fearlessness. 
Sincerity, as Carlyle says, is the common mark of the world’s 
true men. 

Christian preachers, above all men, should be “ Israelites 
indeed, in whom is no guile.” 


I would press this quality of sincerity into the minutest 
particulars. If we are insincere in minor matters, this 
insincerity will vitiate the whole of our consciousness. ‘‘ To 
thine own self be true, and it shall Sea, as the Bat the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.’ 


Preachers have great temptations to become actors, 
imitators, and copyists. 


But, depend upon it, if God has singled you out to bea 
prophet, He has given you an individuality of your own, 
which you should strenuously preserve. 


I don’t mean that you should deprive yourself of the 
invaluable aid and inspiration of other men’s thoughts. These 
are times when, reading or hearing the utterances of other 
men, we can say like Browning :— 

‘‘Lurked there words which seemed 
A key to a new world, the muttering 
Of angels, something yet unguessed by man. 
How my heart leapt as still I sought and found 
Much there, I felt my own soul had conceived, 
But there living and burning.” 

Such words are really the expression of our own lives, 
and we do not lose, but rather more truly find, ourselyes i in 
them. 
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As sincere men, too, we should have a horror of cant, 
‘whether new or old. It is remarkable how soon :“ cant 
‘phrases”’ arise, and especially in the pulpit. We have hotly 
‘protested against the old cant phrases arising out of the old 
creeds ; but we have to-day as much “ cant” as ever, perhaps 
more than ever. Why, you can scarcely read a sermon now 
by anybody that wants to be somebody without having any 
number of grandiloquent phrases about the ‘‘ great democ- 
racy.” Well, I suppose there is a democracy. But what of 
that? The great democracy is in need of precisely the same 
‘thing as the world has been in need of all along—Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

Take care to look at the heart of things for yourselves, 
-and don’t become dealers in stock-phrases. 


Manliness includes Generosity. Meanness is execrable 
in a preacher. His heart should be large, his sympathies 
wide and warm. 


You may think it strange that I should include himuility 
in the qualities of manliness. Yet Humility is both strong 
-and loveable; pride and arrogance are both unloveable and 
weak. 


Further, the Fearlessness which is an attribute of com- 
plete Manliness, gives unquestionably great force to the 
utterances of the preacher. 


I do not mean the recklessness that will indulge in 
-extravagant exaggerations for the sake of a cheap notoriety, 
-but the fearlessness that will persistently cleave to the truth 
~even when it is unpopular. 


The man that shrinks from speaking the truth in the 
-hour of danger is not an anointed of the ord 495 


Then, take heed to yourselves i in respect of Masts 
Further, the Christian ae should earnestly cultivate 
personal holiness. 
The apostle emphasizes this in his charge to Timothy. 
We should aim at special sanctity for the sake of our message. 
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If men take knowledge of us that we are living very near 
to God, our words will have tenfold power. 


But our holiness must not be monk-holiness, but Christ- 
holiness. ‘It must drive us out to be all the more enthusiastic 
for Righteousuess in the world. 


The Christian preacher must not be a recluse, or the 
world will judge him to be less than a man. He must do his 


part to realise the reign of righteousness throughout all the 
relations of human life. 


Such, in brief, must the man be who is to carry God’s. 
glory to the world. The man lies at the heart of the teaching, 
and gives force to it. ‘‘ Take heed to yourselves.” 


This injunction has also an important bearing, which is,, 
perhaps, not often considered. ‘‘ The spiritual condition of a 
man has great influence over the contents of his faith.” 


It is a well-known principle in theology that the theology 
of great leaders of thought has ever been closely related to 
their spiritual history. 

A creed may have no relation to such history, but a faith 
must. 


It may seem a sweeping principle, but I cannot help it. 
Every serious departure from the truth of the gospel has 
underlying it some hidden or public heterodoxy of the life. 


“Take heed to yourselves.” Drink ever deep of the 
-fountains of life in Jesus Christ, and the pure truth of God 
shall become clear to your vision. 


The intensity of your message will also vary with the 
intensity of your spiritual life. If we would fire the world our 
spiritual life must burn brightly. 


II. Yet, notwithstanding this great influence of the 
“self ’’ upon the ‘‘ teaching,” the injunction, ‘‘ Take heed to 


your self” needs to be supplemented with “‘ Take heed to your 
teaching.” 
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‘Our message is not a merely subjective one ; there is an 
objective truth from which we must not depart.” 


‘While it is through certain spiritual conditions that we 
apprehend this truth, yet the study of this truth is a necessary 
factor in moulding the life. 


Without entering into the controversy concerning the 
nature of inspiration, there are certain facts that must be 
absolutely final for the Christian preacher. ‘Jesus is God 
incarnate, and the Expiator of sin.” For him that denies 
these truths Christianity ceases to be, . 


“Take care of your teaching.” Hold fast these essential 
truths, or else, whatever you may call yourself, you cease to. 
be a Christian preacher. ; 


Need I put ina plea for the diligent study of the Bible, 
for an agony of wrestling with its great truths? 


There is one other thing for which I would plead 
earnestly: Don’t, for the sake of God and men, lower the holy 
standard of the kingdom of God. 


Take infinite care that you do not give men the impression 
that they can be saved by ‘“‘ Merrison’s pills,” as Carlyle would 
put it; that they can be saved by anything less than faith in 
Christ. 


"Twill be well to remember the words of Mrs. Browning :— 


““T write 

Of the only truth-tellers now left to God, 

The only speakers of essential truth, 
The only teachers who instruct mankind. 

And while your common men 

Lay telegraphs, gauge railroads, reign, reap, dine, 

And dust the flaunty carpets of the world 
For kings to walk on, or our president, 
The poet suddenly will catch them up, 
With his voice like a thunder ;—This is a soul, 
This is life, this word is being said in heaven, 
Here’s God down on us; What are you about ?”’ 
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For poet let us substitute preacher. Let us hold fast that 
we have, that no man take our crown ! 


‘«« Know your message, and proclaim it ’’-—no matter what 
comes of it. 


The last words of the verse are very suggestive: ‘‘ So 
shalt thou save, &c.” 


Our message will have power in proportion as our own 
power is renewed ; it will inspire others in proportion as it 
inspires us. 

We must be for ever saving ourselves if we are to save 


others, for ever finding the new life and the new truth for the 
new day. 


Ours is a glorious mission! O, let us be true to it, true 
to the power of it, true to the glory of it. Be we among those 
described by Browning :— 


‘“‘ Be sure they sleep not whom God needs, Nor fear 
Their holding light this charge, when every hour 
They find that charge delayed is a new death.” 


The Hebrew conception of Wisdom. 


“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of Wisdom.” 


In the arrangement of the literature of the Hebrews there is a 
section that is marked off as “ Wisdom” Literature. Examples 
‘of this kind of literature are found in parts of the book of 
Proverbs, of Ecclesiastes, and of Job. By ‘ Wisdom literature is 
meant writings in which the religious and ethical, and, to some 
extent, the metaphysical, problems of life and of the world, are 
‘considered and presented under the conception of ‘‘ Wisdom.” Itis 
an interesting question how far this form of the problem arose in 
the natural course of development of Hebrew thought, and how 
far it entered through the influence of other Oriental races, and 
even through that of Western philosophy from Greece ; but it is 
still more interesting and important for us to know what content 
the Hebrew gave to this conception, and what its nature is 
declared to be in the writings of this inspired people. 


It is first worthy of note, however, that in this conception 
the Hebrew adopts what we may call the universal point of view 
for the greatest of human investigations. s“ Wisdom” was the ! 
key-word of the East in general, as also that of the Greek 
philosophic systems of thought. In the different cases the force 
of the term and the content assigned to it were different, yet, in 
spite of the differences, the term marks a common ground on 
which all meet, and reveals the essential unity of human thoughts 
and aspirations. “Wisdom” may be differently conceived, but 
there is agreement on this, that there is a great world-secret 
which to know is to find life, that there is a sphinx’ riddle, which 
we must answer or die. In the. general Oriental idea of 
“« Wisdom ” there was much superstition, haying some things in 
common with the belated theosophy of to-day ; yet the Wise. man 
owas he that could read .the secret of the world,:and unfold for 
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men’s guidance the roll of destiny. Practically this sometimes. 
took the form of such superstitions as that of astrology ; yet there 
was a manifest effort to propound the right questions concerning 
human life, and to find the right answer. The result seems, 
from our point of view, to be meagre and inadequate enough, 
but there must have been a truth, for them, in the heart of it, 
else how did they manage to live, and to act, and to be at least 
fies partly happy ? 

The Greek idea of “Wisdom” was a grander thing; it 
meant a clear insight into the eternal order of the world. In 
more modern terms, it meant the knowledge of God. But it had 
its defects. The God that was sought after was too much of an 
intellectual Infinite, and too exclusively apprehended by the 
intellect. Hence the dictum that the highest Wisdom was a 
kind of intellectual contemplation in which the mind transcended 
appearances and looked right into the heart and the reality of 
things. Yet even by the Greek this “ Wisdom” was held with a 
strong element of ethical apprehension and feeling. The 
ethical factors were presupposed even when not expressly 
stated, for the Greeks declared that ‘‘ Knowledge was virtue,”’ 
and it is clear that the knowledge which is virtue is ethical at 
the heart of it. Yet the intellectual and metaphysical pre- 
dominated too much in the Greek system, the transcendence 
and sovereignty of the ethical element was not made clear and 
emphatic, and Greek wisdom at last degenerated into a jingle 
of syllogisms. 


Yet the Greek had seen much of the truth of the world, 
and many of the sons of Greece lived strong and heroic lives 
through the wisdom that God had revealed to them. When 
their old truths were ready to vanish away, God was already 
preparing to send them the higher Wisdom, the wisdom 

& revealed in Christ. 

But we shall find that the Hebrew, though we cannot 
compare him in intellectual might with the great Greek 
athletes, found a nobler and truer and more abiding conception 
of “Wisdom” than they. While the Greek conception con- 
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tained much that was noble and true, and was to that extent 
a preparation for the coming of Christ, especially preparing 
the intellectual elements and methods for the apprehension of 
the teaching of the Son, yet it was of the Hebrew conception 
that the Wisdom revealed in Christ was a direct development. 
The standpoint is the same in the Old and New Testament, 
and the Hebrew presentation of the relation of ‘‘ Wisdom ”’ 
both to God and man contains some striking suggestions 
which become almost startling in the light of the New Testa- 
ment revelation of Jesus Christ. 


The first thing we note is that ‘“‘ Wisdom” as conceived by 
the Hebrew is fundamentally ethical. It is not primarily a 


great comprehensive intellectual apprehension of the world, an. 


explanation of the existence of sun and moon and stars, of the 
world of phenomena. ‘The Hebrew manner of dealing 
with the question is as far removed from that of the Greek 
as the East is from the West. The Greek revelled in profound 
metaphysical speculations, in a logic that should penetrate into 
the heart of things,and out of one or two mighty premises deduce 
the whole world in all its unity and variety ; but the mind of the 
Hebrew was as far removed from these metaphysical methods as 
mind perhaps can possibly be, 


Of course, the true Wisdom must ultimately be able to 
explain the world of things and appearances. Whatever its 
method may be of discovering the inner meaning and purpose of 
the world, it must show how all things are revelant to that 
meaning and purpose, or at any rate that they are not incapable 
of being harmonised. » True “ Wisdom” must account for the 
worlds that sweep in space, and even for the lily of the field and 
the sparrow on the house-top. True Wisdom is ultimately a 
philosophy of things, though it may be much more than this. 
We know that the New Testament makes Jesus Christ, as rightly 
apprehended, the explanation of the creation of the world, and of 
all the eternal activities of God, though the starting-point of 
this position im an ethical relation, and not a system of thought. 
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This position is already obscurely anticipated in the Hebrew idea 
of Wisdom, on which is made to rest the whole superstructure of 
; the universe. 
But, as I have said,'the primary and fundamental idea in 
[ Hebrew “Wisdom” is ethical. The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of Wisdom. The Hebrew does not argue the 
matter ; he does not prove it by a series of syllogisms. He 
knows it to be so. He is self-consciously ethical. God’s. 
voice within him speaks to his spirit, his God-filled life 
presents him with a clear message, and that message he pro- 
claims to the world. The question he propounds to himself is 
not, Whence came the world ? but ‘‘ What is the true path for 
me to pursue? What is the utterance within me which I rec-- 
ognise to be noblest and Divinest ? What is the course of life, 
the manner of existence, in which I shall be true to the 
best within me, and find peace and satisfaction for my life ? 
The great merit of the Hebrew lies in this, that he, of all the 
old nations of the world, gave the truest answer to these questions 
that he became the oracle of God in the shrine of human life, 
and that, while systems of thought have changed and been 
superseded, the message he gave the world of God’s will as the 
ethical Sovereign of the world remains in _ its integrity,. 
his ethical standpoint has been confirmed by the development of 
the world, and the ‘“‘ Wisdom” he proclaimed stands for ever as 
the highest Wisdom, the true guide of human life, and the true 
\_ explanation of God’s world. 
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‘« And one of the elders saith unto me, Weep not: behold, 
the Lion of the tribe of Juda, the Root of David, hath prevailed 
to open the book, and to loose the seven seals thereof. And I 
beheld, and, lo, in the midst of the throne and of the four 
beasts, and in the midst of the elders, stood a Lamb as tt had 
been slain, having seven horns and seven eyes, which are the 
seven Spirits of God sent forth into all the earth.”—Rev. V. 
5, 6. 


Turs chapter affords a good illustration of the dramatic beauty 
and skill with which this book of Revelation was composed. 
The verbal theory of inspiration in its crudest form has led 
Biblical students for a long time to neglect to thoroughly 
examine and appreciate the literary features of the several 
books of the Bible, as though they had no relation whatever 
io the larger literary life of the world, and should not be con- 
sidered at all from a literary standpoint. Unquestionably the 
Bible is a unique product in many respects, but as literature 
it still has important points of contact with literature 
in general, and cannot be thoroughly understood without 
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taking this into account. We must remnémber that the Bible 
is thoroughly human as well as Divine, for, indeed, if it were 
not so, it could have no power over us. It is God’s message 
not only to men, but also through men. I confess it brings 
God’s message nearer home to my heart to find that men have 
expressed it in all the literary forms that have been created 
by emotion, and imagination, and thought ; from the annalist 
that gravely and simply traces the hand of God in the history 
of a race or of a world to the poet that exhausts all the rules 
and processes of his art to give a nobler setting to the truth, 
or the dramatist that marshals before us a panoramic display 
of character and event, and arranges his pictures with true 
dramatic instinct in such a way that they shall produce the 
most startling and abiding impressions. To what service 
could the highest literary power and genius be more grandly 
devoted than to the permanent expression of the word of the 
Lord tomen? There cannot be a greater mistake than to 
think that the discovery of a great variety of literary methods 
in the Bible destroys its Divine authority; it simply shows 
that the message has been expressed, as becomes its Divine 
worth, in the noblest and most beautiful forms in which 
human thought and language are capable of presenting it. 
This seems to me the other, and the truer, form of verbal 
inspiration. 

A due consideration of literary method is necessary for 
the purpose of correct interpretation. A symbolic narrative 
must, for example, receive a very different kind of interpreta- 
tion from the ordinary literal narration of events. We must 
not try to confine poetry within the sober limits of prose, or 
give narrow interpretations to its glowing imagery as though 
there were no such thing as poetic license. And in the 
dramatic productions of the Bible we must make full allow- 
ance for the literary art by which dramatic effect is produced, 
and not put the drapery of the drama on the same level as the 
inner truths it sets forth. Forgetfulness of these self-evident 
rules has led to much misinterpretation of the sacred 
Scriptures. 
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This fifth chapter of Revelation is, as I have said, marked 
"by great dramatic skill. One impressive picture is piled upon 
another to emphasize the awful grandeur and importance of 
the events that are about to pass before us. As far as 
-dramatic painting can bring it before us, we are informed that 
we are in the presence of the world’s mightiest movement and 
of God’s greatest self-manifestation. Heaven and earth 
watch with manifest awe and solemn expectancy for the 
march of events, and feel that it is of dread and infinite 
import. First of all, there is that awful throne, and He that 
-sitteth upon it, holding in awful silence in the right hand of 
His power a sealed book, big with the fates of men. That 
sealed book is a sealed hope, and human destiny depends 
upon the opening of it. Then, as though the awful silences 
had grown insupportable, a strong angel voice inquires half 
‘defiantly, half sorrowfully, ‘‘ Who is worthy to open the book, 
and to loose the seals thereof?” Then follows another pro- 
found silence, broken only by the deep sobbing of the seer’s 
great heart as he weeps for the race of men; for universal 
impotence is confessed to open the awful seals and send hops 
from the throne for men. Then suddenly the scene is changed, 
the flowing tears are dried, and from one of the elders, who 
represent the principle of redemption, there comes the glad 
message that a Hero has been found on man’s behalf, Him- 
self of the race yet mightier than the race, strong enough to 
take the book and unloose its awful seals. Here there occurs 
a characteristic’ representation of the Mighty One which we 
shall deal with in greater detail. 


And after this to the end of the chapter the momentous 
character of the occasion is emphasized by a grand dramatic 
representation of worship and praise, offered by cherubim, 
and elders, and angels, and the vast creation in all its parts to 
Him that sitteth upon the throne and to the Lamb for ever 
and ever. 

Now, what is the meaning of this sealed book, and the 
awful dread that no one would be found capable of opening it? 
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Most expositors content themselves with saying that the opening 
of this sealed book meant the divulging of the prophecies con- 
tained in this book of Revelation. But that is really as unsatis- 
factory an answer aS one can well imagine. Upon this hypothesis 
the copious weeping of the great Seer is quite inexplicable. As. 
far as the supposed prophetic references of this book are- 
concerned, they have been so garbled and made ridiculous by 
interpreters that they have scarcely served any good purpose as 
yet, and, as long as we have God in Christ to live by from day 
to day, I should not regard any absence of prophetic intimations. 
as an unbearable calamity; nor do I believe that the apostle 
John would either. 

The more closely you examine the grand representation of 
this chapter the more you will become convinced that we are 
not concerned here with any prophecy or set of prophecies, but 
rather with the very soul of the question of human redemption. 
Nothing less than this could move heaven and earth as here 
depicted. This sealed book is the “secret of the Most High,”> 
which must somehow be revealed to men, or they must die. It 
is the hidden life of God, in as far as it must be known by men 
in order that they may find the life eternal. This gives meaning 
to every picture in the chapter before us. No wonder the Seer 
wept when no one was found to open the book.and unloose the 
seals thereof; for if the secret of God could not be revealed to. 
men, and shared by them, an awful blackness of destruction 
awaited the human race. Then also the important place given 
to the opening of the book as the unique function of the Lion of 
the tribe of Judah, the Lamb as it had been slain, can be 
understood ; for the bringing of God’s life into the lives of men 
was the essential task of the Redeemer of the world. And, 
further, we can understand how, when He took the book out of 
the right hand of Him that sitteth upon the throne, the whole. 
creation raised a glad shout of praise. The truths presented by 
the passage now stand out clearly before us. They are, The 
impotency of unaided humanity to enter into the “secret” of 
God, The Lion-power that accomplishes the task for humanity, | 
The Lamb-sacrifice in the heart of the Lion-power. 
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I. The impotency of unaided humanity to enter into the 
~secret of God. 

This fact is proclaimed in this striking dramatic scene with 
‘marked emphasis. ‘ And no man in heaven, nor in earth, 
neither under the earth, was able to open the book, neither to 
look thereon.”’ And the seer “ wept much.” Ay, it was cause 
for weeping. Here in this sealed roll lay the secret of life and 
-death, the glorious secret to which if man can attain he rises into 
glory and eternal joy. But, if he fail to read it, if he cannot 
open the book and loose the seals thereof, he must abandon 
-hope, and sink into the abysses of darkness and death. 


All this the seer knows, and this dramatic vision of failure 
is terrible to look upon. Far and near resounds the challenge, 
Who is worthy to open the book and to loose the seals thereof ? 
But fallen man cannot even look at the glory of it, much less 
sunlock the secret of the world that is within it. His hands are 
- palsied by sin, and the seals are difficult to loosen. The strong 
vision of the pure in heart is his no longer, and the secret of 
truth and life is dazzling in its glory. He cannot look upon the 
glory, and live. Translating the dramatic picture, it is the 
grave truth that the Scriptures so constantly emphasize, that lies 
at the very base of the Christian doctrine of salvation, that fallen 
‘man had no power in himself to regain the heights from which he had 
fallen. In his first state of innocence the way to the tree of life 
lay open before him, and the glorious goal was accessible. He 
had power to utilise the Divine energies that encircled him, and 
to travel along the paths of progress “in the greatness of his 
might.” 

But, having fallen, he could utilise these Divine forces no 
longer. Henceforth his iniquities prevail against him. When 
sin entered into human life, it sowed the seeds of certain death, 
so far as human power was concerned. What makes this process 
of death awful in its hopelessness is that it has entered into a 
world pervaded by the infinite energies of the eternal holiness. 


These energies encompassed unfallen man, and yet he fell. 
And yet, in the face of such a fact as this, some would maintain 
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that it needed no new and special manifestation of God to raise 
him again ! 

Such a position as the last arises from failure to realise the 
power of sin. For God to lead unfallenand victorious man into 
ever fuller life would have been one thing. For Him to bear a 
lost world back to life is quite another thing. In the one case 
the Divine and human lives are in harmony and mutually 
responsive; in the other case the Divine and human 
lives are in fundamental opposition, and the Divine 
life must so enter into the human as to feel the impact 
of the death-forces that are destroying human life, must, in fact, 
suffer in order to save. Without this special manifestation of 
God, human life is doomed. Fallen man cannot with his own 
hands open the roll of the eternal secret of life ; he cannot even 
look at it. 

Il. The Lion-power that accomplishes the task for 
humanity. 

When all seems lost, and humanity is sunk in impotency 
and despair, a deliverer appears. Man cannot save himself, but 
there appears on his behalf One who is mighty tosave. ‘“‘ Behold,, 
the Lion of the tribe of Juda, the Root of David, hath prevailed 
to open the book and to loose the seven seals thereof.” 

The description here given is very suggestive. On the one 
hand there is a strong savour of human nature in the terms 
employed. The Deliverer partakes of the nature of Juda, and 
of David, the types of national and individual human life. 

This mighty One is in some sense human, and yet He is. 
immeasurably more than man. He is the “ Lion” of the tribe 
of Juda, that is, He is the actual world-conqueror, of whom that 
tribe was only a type or shadow. All that was noblest and best 
in that tribe had its source in Him. His was the ideal life 
behind and within it that gave it its best actual. 

The “ Root of David” expresses the same relation of this 
hero to earth’s typical individual, that is, the type of its noblest 
life. The “root of David” means the eternal ideal that lay 
behind this earthly actual, the ideal of which David at his best 
was only an imperfect copy. 
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So the nature of this Deliverer belongs essentially to the 
world invisible and eternal. He towers immeasurably above all 
that is best in human life, both national and individual. In fact, 
He is the infinite Life behind human life, from which all human 
life derives its being and its meaning. 


Yet, on the other hand, the description given of Him is 
warm with human colouring. He is bone of our bone and flesh 
of our flesh. He can be described in terms of Juda and of David, 
yet only in terms that idealize their strength, and admit none of 
their weakness. There is only one that answers to this descrip- 
tion, It is He of whom John said; In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
And the Word became flesh and dwelt among men. 


III. The Lamb-sacrifice in the heart of the Lion-power. 

Now we come to a picture to which I would draw your most 
earnest attention, for it belongs to the very heart of the Christian 
revelation. We have been dealing with the description of a 
mighty One who is so far different from the world of men that 
He is the perfect Light of which the world’s noblest individual 
and national product are but broken gleams, that He is the 
Divine ideal of which. the best of men and nations are but 
imperfect copies, that is, he is related to the world precisely as 
God is. But, further, this great Being has entered into human 
life in such a way that he also stands related as man to man, 
idealising human life under the actual conditions of manhood, 
and conveying into human life a Divine power that can lift it up 
again into the living secret of God. 

So we expectantly look for the Lion of the tribe of Judah, but 
lo, instead of a lion we bebold a Lamb as it had been slain. 
Now, the meaning of this is obvious. The Lion-power needs for 
its full explanation the representation of the slain Lamb. Even 
the transcendently glorious nature of the Hero presented to us, 
and His entering into closest union with human life, are not 
sufficient to account for His power of leading mankind into the 
Divine secret, of restoring man to God. The heart of the 
Lion-power is Lamb-sacrifice. In more ordinary language, the 
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incarnation of Christ apart.from His atonement is not sufficient 
to account for the redemption of the world. That the power of 
opening the sealed roll depended upon the sacrifice of the Lamb 
is clear from the gth verse; And they sung a new song, saying, 
Thou art worthy to take the book and to open the seals thereof ; 
for Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by Thy blood 
out of every kindred. and tongue, and people, and nation. It 
was the way of blood that was the way of power, the way of 
sacrifice that was the way of redemption. 


There are two opposite sides from which the infinite import- 
ance of the atonement of Christ has been neglected or overlooked, 
It is easy to see how it disappears from the Unitarian side. Make 
Christ a poor man like ourselves, and it is impossible to conceive 
of any means whereby he could make atonement for the race. 
He may win His own life, but He cannot guarantee victory for 
anyone else, much less effect redemption for them. The only 
thing that is left isto regard Him as an example, but 
without any power to raise us up to His level. If you make 
Jesus Christ a man of men and nothing more, even though you 
may suppose Him filled to repletion with the spirit of God, He 
is still only an isolated wonder, and cannot universalise Himself 
in the race. Salvation in and through Christ is, from this point 
of view, nothing but an empty phrase 


But, strange to say, the atonement of Christ is slurred over 
sometimes from a precisely opposite standpoint. There are 
those that rightly hold the inspiring truth that God was really 
and truly incarnate in Jesus Christ, and that He thus entered 
into a new and peculiar relation to the human race. Having 
thus a living God immanent in a special way in human life, this 
seems to them all that is necessary to raise men to holiness and 
glory, and so the idea of the Incarnation covers the whole field 
of their thought, and hides the atonement from view. This was 
the tendency of ancient Greek theology, and it has had a very 
powerful revival in modern times, but I believe a strong reaction 
has already begun against its onesidedness. The great error 
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of this view lies in mistaking the condition of attaining the end 
for the end itself. The incarnation of the Son of God was the 
‘condition which was necessary to enable Him to enter into such 
relations with the sin and sorrow of the race as would enable 
Him to lift it away and thus secure permanent immanence in 
the race for the Spirit of God. Thus the Incarnation was the 
‘condition, the Atonement the means, and the permanent imman- 
ence of the Divine Spirit in human life the end of the great work 
‘of redemption. But the Greek theology, which has had so 
much praise of late, confounded the first condition with the final 
result, and so the grandly awful work that led from the one to 
the other was almost lost sight of. Indeed, the earthly life of 
Jesus becomes on such a view almost a superfluity. It would 
have served this theory almost as well if Jesus had been taken 
back to heaven immediately after His birth. Contrast this with 
the picture here drawn by John. First of all there is a clear 
reference to the human conditions which the Christ had sub- 
jected Himself to, then emphasis is laid upon sacrificial atone- 
ment as the central achievement of His earthly life, then it is 
expressly declared that it is through and on account of this 
sacrifice He is able to reveal the secret of God to men, and 
make the life of God regnant in human life. How such a con- 
ception enlarges our thought concerning the life and love of 
‘God, concerning the awfulness of sin, concerning the grandeur 
of our Saviour’ life on earth, and the holy significance.of the 
Divine Spirit’s indwelling in the hearts of men ! 


There can be no mistaking the meaning of the apostle 
when he speaks of a “ Lamb as it had been slain.” Clearly 
does his meaning ring out in his gospel, when he represents 
John the Baptist as saying, “ Behold the Lamb of God, which 
beareth away the sin of the world.” In the gth verse of this 
chapter also there is a clear interpretation: “ For Thou wast 
slain, and hast redeemed us to God by Thy blood.” ‘There is 
only one possible interpretation of such words. John has in his 
mind the sacrifices of the Old Dispensation, and sees their true 
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meaning, the great need of expiation which they expressed, 
satisfied in the death of Christ. There can be no room for 
honest doubt that John regarded our Saviour death as a 
sacrifice for the sins of the world. 


I would have you note the emphasis that is laid here upon 
the death of Christ. There is a tendency in some quarters to. 
minimise the special importance of the death of Christ, and to 
regard it as simply the natural and necessary consequence of 
the human conditions under which He lived, as a kind of 
martyr-testimony to the truth. These people emphasize the 
life of Christ and represent His death as a subordinate, almost 
an incidental, matter. Not so John. The Lambd that was slain 
emphatically points out the death of Christ, as in a special 
sense the sacrificial act that bore away the sin of the world. 
So also Christ Himself laid special emphasis on His death in 
the same way ; ‘I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto me.’ Far from regarding His death as subordin- 
ate, He regarded it as the special end for which He had come,. 
for when it drew near He said, ‘‘ Now is my soul troubled, and 
what shall I say ? Father, save me from this hour. But for 
this cause came I unto this hour.” And elsewhere He speaks 
of His death as an act of power, co-ordinate with the power of 
His resurrection ; ‘‘ I have power to lay down my life, and I 
have power to take it up again.”’ To the same truth bear other 
apostles witness, that ‘“‘ Christ died for our sins.”’ 

No doubt a complete idea of the atonement of Christ must. 
take His life into account as well as His death ; for in a lesser 
sense His whole life was sacrificial. His relation to humanity 
was so close that the burden of the world’s sin pressed heavily 
upon Him and made Him from the beginning “a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief.” Butit is in His death we 
find the awful consummation, the profound throes of sacrifice 
for the sins of the world. 

We cannot conclude without noting the measureless power 
and infinitely exalted position here ascribed to the Lamb. “A 
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Lamb having seven horns and seven eyes.”’ This is, of course,. 
a symbolic way of ascribing to Him perfection of power and 
universal dominion, and of asserting that out of His life all 
spiritual power goes forth into allthe world. In full harmony 
with this description the Lamb is represented as sharing with 
Him that sitteth upon the throne the worship of the whole 
creation. 


Let us join in the worship of Him who breaks for us the 
seals of heaven’s eternal secret. Blessing and honour and 
glory and power ke unto Him that sitteth upon the throne,, 
and unto the Lamb for ever and ever !—Amen. 


OYE UISION OF ELIJAH. 
I Kings, XIX. 41, 12. 


WE have, on a former occasion, dealt with the reasons that 
impelled Elijah to go to Horeb, and with the spiritual conflict 
that must have been raging in his soul as he proceeded on his 
“way. 

Now the vision he beheld on his arrival there demands 
our notice, for it is full of unspeakable interest both from the 
standpoint of Elijah and from our own. ‘To deal with it fully 
we have to consider three things: the spiritual experience the 
vision involved for Elijah, the consolatory lessons it taught 
him, and the remarkable depth of spiritual truth that was 
latent in it. 

I. The spiritual experience of the prophet that made 
the vision possible was the continuation of the spiritual battle 
within him that had been raging since his apparent failure 
with Jezebel. When he seemed on the eve of final victory, 
the Divine impulse had ceased to urge him further, and he 
was obliged to leave the scene, a baffled and disappointed 
man. 


Now disappointed with demonstrations of might, he can 
no longer worship them, and the tempest and the earthquake 
thunder around him in vain. 

But his spirit has not outgrown worship ; it has only 
outgrown the worship of the false. And when the ‘ voice of 
gentle stillness,’ God’s whisper to his soul—probably an 
inward experience rather than, as Cheyne thinks, an outward 
rustling—comes to him, he recognizes the presence of God, 
and comes forth to worship. 

II. As to the spiritual lessons the vision contained for 
Elijah, we must be careful not to attribute to the prophet ideas 
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that belong to a later stage of development. There can how-. 
ever, be little doubt that he learned the following lessons. 


(a) That external might cannot win and command the 


empire of the soul. Hlijah’s idea of saving Israel by violence 
had been a mistake. 


(6) That, therefore, the action of destructive might, while 
to a certain extent necessary, has its limits fixed, and can do. 
no good by going further. This explained why the Divine. 
impulse to destroy Jezebel and all her works had failed at a. 
critical moment. 

(c) That, deeper than the might of men, the voice of God 
is speaking in the stillness to human hearts, and is succeeding 
even when the prophet deems his work a failure. ‘I have 
reserved unto me 7,000 men that have not bowed the knee to. 
Baal.” 

(dq) That the prophet must continue to prosecute his 
work, as God shall direct him, and be assured that within and 
through that work God will never cease to speak to the world in 
that ‘‘ voice of gentle stillness”’ which can alone command the 
true and enduring worship of men. Elijah must even now 
anoint Hazael, Jehu, and Elisha, and these shall ‘“‘ slay’ the 
wicked ; but more far-reaching than their war-shout is the 
gentle whisper of God. 


III. But this vision contains for us far richer truths 
than Elijah could have comprehended. ‘To deal with these in 
detail one by one would lead us far beyond the limits of our 
time and purpose to-night. We may, however, briefly 
enumerate them. They are such as the following: that the 
kingdom of Divine and enduring power comes not with the 
crash of whirlwind and earthquake and with the wild glare of 
fiery display, but gently and silently like the vocal silence of 
life as it unfolds itself and clothes the world with beauty. 
Or, that truest power is inward, hidden in the inner processes 
of life and thought and spirit, impelled onward by deep 
whispers of God, inaudible to every ear but that of spirit ; 
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and not in any clatter of external force or thunderings of out- 
ward might. Or, again, the prophet’s vision teaches us that 
God cannot be defined in terms of physical force. (The world 
cannot be exhausted by physical explanations ; so that the 
savage that worships the forces of nature, and the scientist 
that declares them to be the ultimate spring of all things, are 
equally and very similarly in the wrong. God is not in the 
wind, the earthquake, or the fire. They are only the fringe of 
His garment, the shadow of His inner glory. God is a Spirit, 
and is known through the vocal silence of spiritual fellowship,/| 
Or, again, the vision teaches that omnipotence is essentially 
gentle. Infinite power is not thunder, but a voice of gentle 
stillness, not rough destructiveness, but love. So, it also 
teaches us that, while the exercise of judgment and terror 
may be at times necessary, they do not exhaust the purpose 
of God, and that all the thunder of law is intended to lead us 
into loving fellowship with God, into the gentle stillness of 
that rest which the storm cannot disturb. After the wind, 
the earthquake, and the fire, explaining their meaning and 
completing their work, comes the voice of gentle stillness. 
And, then, finally, just as Jesus seems to have seen in Jacob’s 
ladder an image of Himself as the Mediator between God and 
man, so there comes to the Christian mind in Elijah’s vision 
a beautiful picture of the successive dispensations through 
which God has guided the world, earthquake following wind, 
and fire earthquake, God being revealed only in a 
fragmentary way until He came, the Gentle One, the 
infinite Love from the bosom of the Father, and in Him God 
stood fully revealed. He is the voice of gentle stillness from 
the infinite Love, the whisper of God’s heart to men. Let all 
the world worship Him! 

Now, I think that the pith of all this teaching can be express- 
ed in two propositions ; I mean that from two fundamental pro- 
positions the others can be deduced. One is this: “ the heart 
of Omnipotence is gentleness.” One might imagine that this 
lesson was taught so plainly by this wonderful panorama that 
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Elijah must surely have caught its meaning fully. But it could 
scarcely be so. He might have had some vague floating idea of 
it, but its full apprehension has been a very slow matter, and 
was never quite learnt by Israel. Even now it is the last thing 
we are able to hold consistently and firmly. We are still prone 
to confound strength with violence and destructiveness. Our 
type of power is still the thunderbolt that shatters the rock, 

and not the silent forces of life that create the forests, or the 
equally silent powers that make the worlds sweep on to eternal 
music. Friends, is it not grand to know that the essence of 
omnipotence is gentleness ? not that God can be a voice‘of gentle 

stillness to some, and a devouring fire to others ; but that He is 

essentially gentleness. Without any qualification or saving 
clauses His name is love. Christ spoke the eternal meaning of 
the Father’s heart when he said, ‘I have not come to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save them.’ “ God willeth not that any should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance.” ‘The life of God 
is essentially constructive and life-giving. He giveth power to 
the faint, and to them that have no might He increaseth strength. 
Everywhere from one end of the creation to the other the omnipo- 
tence of God is seeking to bring all things into harmony and 
beauty. ‘The bruised reed will He not break, the smoking flax 
will He not quench till He send forth judgement unto victory.” 
But does not Omnipotence also destroy, is it not also a consum- 
ing fire? Yes, but not in any way that modifies what we have 
already said. The constructive, unifying life of God, in working 
out its kingdom of harmonious love, must, on the one hand, force 
many partly discordant elements into this unity. The 
infinite love, in creating love in the heart of man, will 
necessarily force out allthat is unlovely, and the process may 
involve much discipline and pain. Or, on the other hand, 

where there is any life that will not suffer itself to be drawn into 
this eternal harmony of love, it must be left to isolation and 
desolation, just as the living tree forces off the dead branch and 
flings it to the ground. ‘This is the sense in which we speak of 
the judgements of eternal love, of the wrath of the Lamb, 
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Strictly speaking, it is sin that destroys ; God is essentially a: 
Saviour. “O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself; in me is thy 
help.” 


The other proposition is, that the only God that can claim 
the love and obedience of men is the God that is revealed in, 
Jesus Christ. A God of might and terror could not command 
our worship any more than the wind, the earthquake, and the 
fire, could bow Elijah into adoration. Nor could we worship a 
mere influence, a changeless universal force, incapable of real 
self-sacrifice, and therefore incapable of true ethical life, incapable- 
of having ascribed to it the ethical attribute of love. It is as we 
recognise Christ as incarnate God that we know that God is. 
Father and that God is love; it is through the Sonhood that is 
an essential part of the Divine Life that God can be rightly 
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called ‘‘ Father ;” and it is because there is essentially a Beloved 
One in the heart of the infinite Life we know that God can and 
must be love. And it is this that makes it possible for Him to. 
love us with a real ethical love, so as to be moved to the very 
centre of His being on our behalf. “God so loved the world 


that He gave His only-begotten Son.” 

T lead you not to the thunders of Sinai, but to the love of 
the cross. The Lord is passing by this evening, not in the 
wind, not in the earthquake, but in a voice of gentle stillness, 
in the music of eternal love. 


If you worship Him not, no other God can save you. 
You cannot stop the music of God’s love; but you yourself 
may perish in the hearing of creation’s sweetest harmonies, 
crushed by the lightnings you have brought upon yourself. 
Nay, be it not so! The infinite Love speaks to you. Listen 
and worship. 


Che APyrtle St. Pulpit. 
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VOICES FROM THE UNSEEN. 


“The voice said cry, and he sad, What shall I cry. All 
flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof is as the flower of 
the field. The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, because the 
spirtt of the Lord bloweth wpon it. Surely the people is grass. 
The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, but the word of our God 
shall stand forever.”—Isamah XL. 6, 7, 8. 


THE second great division of this book of Isaiah which 
commences with this 4oth chapter, and deals chiefly with the 
return of the Jews from their Babylonian captivity, opens in a 
very striking and dramatic way. The unusual importance of 
the occasion as a momentous step in the march of the kingdom 
of God is shewn forth by the dramatic representation of the 
world as being full of voices—mysterious voices—that 
in different ways make proclamation of the great event that is 
happening. 


The sublimity of the picture is enhanced by the representation 
of these voices as being in part at least impersonal. They are 
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full of mystery. They come from anywhere and everywhere, 
from the heart of the earth beneath and from the measureless 
skies above. As it is presented to the mind of the prophet, the 
occasion is of such infinite importance, when it is rightly under- 
stood in its inner and eternal import, that he conceives the whole 
creation as being stirred and moved to the inmost soul of it, and 
it cannot but speak with great mysterious voices the mighty 
thoughts and emotions that are stirring it to its infinite depth. 

Although these voices are presented in this dramatic way, 
we must not regard them as mere dramatic fictions. They are 
realities. They are the voices from the eternal and invisible that 
are always audible to the prophetic ear, but that come sometimes, 
at some great and exceptional manifestations of Divine power 
and glory, with exceptional force and clearness. ‘They are the 
voices that come to us out of the heart of eternity, and every one 
of us must learn to hear them, ay, and to obey them, or he must 
die. 


If you follow the dramatic construction of the first portion 
of this chapter as I shall endeavour to lead, you will see that we 
have a series of four voices introduced to celebrate this mighty 
event that is now happening in the development of God’s purpose. 
The first voice is personal. It is God Himself that speaks. 
“Comfort ye, Comfort ye my people, saith your God.” Every 
true utterance must begin with God. He is the source of every 
true message. ‘The starting point of all heavenly voices must 
be sought in the Word of God. 


“The Lord gave the word ; great was the company of those 
that published it.” We begin, therefore, at the throne; but to 
whom is God speaking? It is generally assumed that He is 
speaking to the prophets of Judah and Jerusalem; but it is 
better and more in accordance with what follows to suppose that 
He is speaking generally and indefinitely, that He is calling 
upon every possible voice in heaven and earth to join in this 
great work of speaking Redemption to his people: For, in the 
third verse we hear a voice that responds to the Divine mandate. 
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‘This is the second in this series of voices. The impersonal 
character of this voice is somewhat concealed by the English 
‘translation. In the original it runs thus and in this order. 
When God ceases to utter His mandate our attention is called 
to a responsive voice introduced quite impersonally. “A voice 
crieth.” Where the voice comes from the prophet does not 
say. ‘A voice crieth :—prepare ye in the wilderness the way 
of the Lord ; make straight in the desert a highway for our God.” 
That is the first response to the mandate of God. A voice is 
heard which comes out of the heart of creation. The great 
‘creation is groaning and travailing with pain to deliver God’s 
message of comfort to his people. And so out of the great 
heart of the world it shouts with a glad cry the glory of the 
Divine purpose and the certainty of the Divine triumph. 


In the sixth verse a third voice is heard. “A voice said” — 
not the voice; there should be no definite article, it is altogether 
indefinite—“ A voice—another voice from the eternal—said 

“Cry.” That voice comes nearer home to us. The first voice 
cried on its own account; the second voice comes to the earth 
and tells us to send the message further. This is the voice that 
“comes to awaken a dumb humanity into speech, that comes to 
fire the world of men with a human message, that wishes to incar 
nate itself in human language, and to make man’s message to 
man a thing of life and power. In the ninth verse the prophet 
introduces us to a fourth voice, ‘““O Zion that brings good 
tidings, get thee up into the high mountain, O Jerusalem that 
-brings good tidings lift up thy voice with strength.” 

This completes the quartette of voices. God has uttered 
His voice from the throne. The heavens have twice sent forth 
their cries through the cycling creation, first, as an independent 
herald of the Divine glory, and then as prophetic fire into the 
heart and tongue of man. And now earth takes up the music, 

-and Zion and Jerusalem sing their good tidings even in the waste 
places of the earth. 


Such are the successive movements in the wonderful dramatic 
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representation given in this chapter, the great opening chapter of 
the Old Testament proclamation of redemption. Just as the sun 
comes forth in its strength and first flashes its glory across the 
flaming sky, then lights up the pinnacles and turrets of the city, 
and finally pours forth its light in a great flood over hill and. 
dale ; so this message of Divine love and light starts from the 
throne of the eternal glory and flashes through all the spaces of 
the world until it reaches the lowlands of human life and the 
whole world is flooded with the glory. The voice we propose to 
deal with to-night is the third of these voices—the voice that 
comes and appeals to the hearts of men and bids it learn the. 
true message for human life. 


I. The first matter for consideration is, The voice that says, 
Cry! “A voice said, Cry.” This is, as I have already said, 
the voice that comes out of the eternal to loosen our tongues, to 
fire us into speech concerning God’s great kingdom around us, 
and the glory of the Lord as it is being revealed, and to cause- 
us to cry out against unrighteousness and sin, both without and 
within us. But let us not make a mistake in this matter and 
flatter ourselves that our cry is of heaven’s prompting when it is. 
not. Not everyone that cries out against the evils of the world 
has had that cry suggested by the angel voice. There is a great 
deal of crying out against this wicked world, a crying for which 
people take to themselves infinite credit, when the root of it is. 
purely selfishness. If they were not trampled upon themselves, 
they would be right well content to keep silence. There are 
some people that have infinite sympathy for themselves. They 
call this world a “ howling wilderness,” though they are only 
thinking of their own little back yard all the while. And very 
likely that is as much like a wilderness as possible, and they 
themselves do the greater part of the howling in it. That is not 
the kind of crying required by the heavenly voice. It does not 
require an angel to bring forth a cry of this nature: The cry of 
selfishness comes readily enough. We have quite enough of 
that sort of crying, without any prompting. There are some 
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cry,” but of that they have enough and to spare. 
people like Tennyson’s infant: they have “no language but a 
But thank God! this selfish cry is not all that we hear 
around us. ‘There is also the cry of unselfish sympathy, and we 
have heard it often and rejoiced in it. There are hearts that can 
sympathise with others and cry out with agony—the holy agony 
of sympathy—when they see the iron enter the soul of a brother 
or sister. Cursed is the man that never feels the wrong done to 
-another and never cries out against the unrighteous suffering he 
sees a brother-man endure! But the heart that cries out with 
righteous and unselfish indignation against wrong has some 
-good in it. Do not stifle that cry! Try to direct it wisely if you 
can! Try to make it articulate, try to understand it, and to 
direct it, so that it shall be of the highest possible value, but do 
not stifle it. Even if it is dumb and cannot articulate, even if it 
is a cry in the dark it is better than nothing; only remember 
that a cry in the light is better still. Do not stifle it, for it 
‘was the angel voice that gave it you, though perchance you did 
not recognise the origin of it. Heaven said ‘‘ Cry,” and your 
cheart responded to the mandate. 


But our passage has a deeper message for us. It implies 
‘that there is a cry possible for us which is a message of love 
and of hope and of power for men. It does not mean that we 
-are to cry anyhow or anything like the instinct-driven brute 
when it feels its pain. It is the mandate of heaven that men 
-shall join in heaven’s chorus of triumph. ‘ Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord,” said the voice from heaven; and then another 
voice ran to and fro in human hearts saying, Cry! Join 
in the anthem of praise! Join in the outburst of victory ; Join in 
this song of gladness and hope! Why should you be dumb 
‘when the music of the spheres is vocal around you? 


This isthe voice that has come to this world of ours and 
inspired souls with convictions of immortality and undying power, 
-of the life to come and eternal glory. Were it not for that voice 
you and I would not be here to-night. It is that voice that has 
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come to man in every age and in every nation, and has given 
him an all-gladdening message for himself and his fellowmen, 
has thrilled his heart with a great hope, and even in the dark 
places of the earth has inspired man to tell his brother man: “I 
have seen a vision of glory sometimes in the splendour of the 
day, sometimes in the solitude of midnight. The heavens opened 
above me and showed me humanity glorified with deathlessness 
written on its brow, and a voice said cry!” Have you not 
heard that voice at times speaking in tones that were sweet and 
clear and strong? Have there not come moments to you when 
an angel seemed to stand by your side and to whisper to you 
great hopes that this world could never satisfy, great ambitions 
too large for time, a vision of glory that can only be realised in, 
eternity, and like Browning’s Paracelsus you scarcely knew 
“What whispered in the evening and spake out at midnight?” 
It was the voice of the angel, the tongue of the infinite heavens 
a message of hope for your- 


that came to you with a message, 
self and for your fellowmen. ‘This is the voice that comes to the 
Prophet and compels him to speak. It is this voice that makes. 
Isaiahs and Pauls and Martin Luthers and Spurgeons. When 
the voice says Cry, and awakens the prophetic soul refusal is. 


impossible, except at the cost of intolerable pain. 


This is the “burden of the Lord” of which the prophets. 
spoke, ay, a burden heavy enough to crush the life if they had 
not disburdened themselves of it to the ears of men. There is a 
necessity laid upon the men to whom this voice comes,—the 
necessity to proclaim the truth of God. He says in his inmost 
soul, ‘Woe is unto me if I preach not the gospel. -The voice 
said, cry, and it came from a source that I dare not disobey.” 
This voice will finally be admitted by all men to be the necessary 
and the only necessary anointing of the minister of the truth of 
God. When the eternal voice says, Cry, and the mandate takes 
possession of you, you require no other sanction. That angel 
voice is authoritative. It is not controlled by the laying on of a 
bishop’s hands. It is not limited to a historic succession which is 
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based upon successive conjunctions of clerical heads and fingers. 
“ Where the Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty.” The flow of 
power and authority cannot be guided by mechanical arrange- 
ments. You may make your tubes, butit will not flow through them. 
It will come in its own glorious way and from the deeps of the 
infinite Life it will speak to the man of its choice and say, Cry! 
Cry! Cry! or woe be unto thee! Ay, and in a measure it comes 
to all God’s people. I would have you remember that all God’s 
people are prophets to-day. That was the old promise :—“< I 
will send my Spirit upon all flesh and they shall all prophesy.” 
We have too many dumb Christians. I do not know whether 
you have heard the voice or not, but, I beseech you, keep your 
ears open to hear it, for it is intended for you, and there is 
blame attached to you if you do not hear it. 


The voice is saying Cry! Oh! Christian men and women, 
go into the world to-morrow morning, feeling that you have a 
message for men that is of infinite import for them, and take care 
that you deliver it diligently and unceasingly. 


II. We next have our attention drawn to the prophet’s difficulty. 
The voice said cry ; and he said—the description of the respond- 
ing voice is quite indefinite. In fact, the original has no pronoun 
at all. It has only the verb in the 3rd. person singular—“ He” 
said, or “One” said, namely, anybody that hears; any man that 
has caught the sound of the heavenly voice and felt that it was 
intended for him. The voice said cry; and he said, ‘ What 
shall I cry? All flesh is grass and all the goodliness thereof is 
as the flower of the field. The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, 
because the Spirit of the Lord bloweth upon it. Surely the 
people is grass.” The words that follow “What shall I cry ” are 
an expression of pain from the prophet-heart that would fain 
obey the heavenly mandate but is staggered by the frailty and 
apparent hopelessness of human life. “What shall I cry? I 
haye looked upon the world as men look upon it and have 
found it such a helpless mass of weakness and decay that I have 
no message of hope for it.. The people wither like the grass 


s 
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and fade like the flower of the grass. If I consider the individual 
and meditate upon his destiny I find that individuals pass away 
like the morning mists, even the most fortunate ceasing to be 
when his happiness is scarcely begun. I find that life is shadowy 
and uncertain. Though I speak words o£ hope to-day, to-morrow’s 
rising sun may see him prostrate in the dust. If I consider the 
life of nations I find the same facts repeated on a larger scale. 
Nations change, their great ones pass away. ‘The flower of the 
national life is like the flower of the field—a fading thing. 


Dynasties change; one nation falls and another rises. Angel- 


voice, that givest the mandate, what shall I cry to the people ?” 
Ah! that isthe lesson the true teacher and leader of men must 
learn at the very outset, that if you take men simply as denizens 


of the earth and as children of time you can have no message of 
hope at all. 


If you take this earth as your all in all, if you try to build 
your hope upon this life, then you had better be dumb. For the 
grass withereth, the flower fadeth, and the people is grass. I 
think it very important to introduce this fact at the present time, 
because I believe there is to-day a tendency to ignore the fact of 
the brevity and uncertainty of life. The people that aspire to be 
the leaders of men to-day are leaving this out of account very 
much. ‘They talk of this earth as if it were eternal, as if you 
could make your heaven here, and as if you can get a satisfactory 
hope even if you look no further. They even go further, and 
tell us in a sort of blind passion that the ministers and churches 
have been trying to make them put up with anything on this 
earth, and promising them as recompense a future reward. How 
far that is true I leave readers and hearers in general to judge. 
Only I am certain of this, that whatever is strong and good and 
loving in the hopes of men to-day has come from the spiritual 
and moral development due to the teaching of the Churches of 
Jesus Christ. And it is not at anyrate the highest form of 
gratitude to gird at the hand that has lifted you. But, looking 
at the matter from the other side, assuming that a mistake has 
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been made, assuming that the Church has in the past left earthly 
‘comforts too much out of account, yet it is an infinitely less 
mistake than to make men think that this earth is of greater 
importance than the world eternal, that this short span of life is of 
more consequence to us than the life immortal. That is an awful 
mistake, a mistake that if persisted in at last becomes irremediable. 
The other would be remedied at some time or other. At the 
worst it could only entail a transient loss. But this mistake 
is fatal. To induce men to get their horizon bounded by this 
earth, and to belittle the immortal destiny of man is misleading 
ina way that is infinitely disastrous. 


You will have your reward, you say, on this earth? You 
will have your portion in this life, will you? Have you ever 
prayed, or tried to understand, the prayer, “Teach me so to 
number my days that I may apply my heart unto wisdom?” 
Have you ever read the parable of the man who said to himself 
—let me paraphrase and modernise his utterance—‘ The . 
churches and the ministers are persuading me that I ought to 
deny myself in this world and they promise me a glorious reward 
hereafter. But I am not to be deceived so easily. I will pull 
down my barns and build greater.” Hark! what voice is that 
that speaks? ‘Thou fool! Thou fool! This night shall thy 
soul be required of thee. Then whose shall those things be 
which thou hast provided ?’?” However the churches may have 
erred, the mistake of that man was fatal. I am in thorough 
sympathy with all desire and all legitimate effort to develope 
relations of righteousness between man and man. And I hope 
to work with all my might and main to do my share in every 
legitimate effort to realise these relations. But let us beware 
that we do not make this world our horizon. Let us remember 
that if we do so, we shall fail even in our earthly hopes and 
commit the most fatal of all mistakes. For all flesh is grass, 
and the goodliness thereof is as the flower of the field. The 
grass withereth, the flower fadeth. So will earth, and so will 


you. 


‘ 
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III. We now come to the answer of the voice to the prophet’s. 
difficulty. It is contained in the 8th Verse: ‘The grass withereth.” 
The heavenly voice admits the accuracy of the prophet’s estimate 
of man’s earthly life. 

The prophet had complained ; +“ All flesh is grass.” The 
voice replies, Yea, true! ‘‘ The grass withereth, the flower fadeth ; 
but the word of our God shall stand forever.” That is your 
message. Now lift up your voice and cry. Now you have a 
message that is worth the crying, a message of permanency and 
victory to shout right into the midst of earth’s fleetingness and 
failure, a ringing peal of Divinest music before which the 
clangour of earth’s discord shall disappear. The Scriptures give 
no encouragement to human pride and self-complacency. There 
are some men who think they could manage the universe if they 
only got the opportunity. What infinite scorn the prophet pours 
upon such pretensions in the 22nd and 23rd, and other verses of 
this chapter. “ It is He that sitteth upon the circle of the earth and 
the inhabitants thereof are as grasshoppers.” ‘That is what the 
Manager of the universe thinks of those men that imagine they 
could manage it. ‘“ All flesh is grass,” said the prophet. <‘‘ The 
grass withereth, the flower fadeth,” replies the voice. 

But let us not forget that this is only half the message. If 
this were all I should not be here to-night to tell it you. I had 
rather you forgot such a hopeless message if that were all. But 
it is only a part of the message—the greater and the grander 
part remains—* The word of our God shall stand forever.” 


The first meaning that the Jew attached tothis declaration 
was, that God’s promises concerning His people could not fail, 
that the word that God had given in days past was certain to 
be fulfilled. Isaiah said in effect, I have looked upon the people 
and found that the leaders are passed away. There is no great 
one left among them to accomplish their deliverance. And 
God replied, I have promised and my word does not fail. Their 
deliverance is written down in my book of destiny, and must 
come to pass. But the ‘ word of God ” as so interpreted was. 
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an arbitary thing. It was simply the victory of ‘‘ Might,” the 
enforcement of an irresponsible will. So it called for a 
deeper interpretation, and in the next conception of it became 
equivalent to righteousness. What was formerly conceived as 
** Might ” was now perceived to be essentially ‘‘ Right.” This 
was a very important step in the development of the idea of 
the Word of God. It was the conception of ‘‘ righteousness ”’ 
as the permanent and all-conquering force even in the history 
of human life. The conception of ‘“ Might” apart from 
“Right ” is a fallacy. Such might is a mirage, and no reality. 
Truth and righteousness alone are strong, and they alone shall 
stand. While those whom earth esteems the sons of the 
mighty are ever changing and passing away, this great work of 
righteousness goes on never failing until it shall reach its final 
consummation. But even that conception is not high 
enough and the idea rises a step higher until the prophet 
realises that the power of righteousness of which he spoke is. 
the very life of God Himself in the hearts of men. So the idea. 
rises from that of irresistible might to that of an all-conquering: 
principle of rightousness, and finally reaches its completion in 
the inspiring consciousness of an indwelling God. The Word 
of God is now no abstraction, but a personal God enriching the 
life of His people with the indwelling forces of His own infinite 
life. This Divine immanence in human life finds its perfect 
expression in the incarnation ; therefore Jesus is called ‘‘ The 
Word.” But what message of hope is there for us in the pro- 
clamation ;—the word of our God shall stand for ever ? What is 
the message for us as individual men and as members of society ? 
What does it profit us if a certain law of righteousness goes on 
when we fail and pass away ? To ask that question is to fail 
to grasp the meaning of the conception. The ‘‘ word of God” 
is a living thing that seeks to abide in human life, and 
wheresoever it comes it invests the mortal with immortality 
and the fleeting with permanency. If the word of God abide 
in us, we shall not perish like the grass, but rise into the life eternal. 

Men and women! is not that a grander aim than “ Take: 
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thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry! Make the most of this 
world, and let the other take care of itself?’ Is it not a 
grander message that you may be a ‘son of the Infinite, a child 
of eternity, an heir of everlasting glory? that the God of love 
and power and infinite joy may abide in you, so that you can 
say exultingly, ‘‘ Art Thou not from everlasting, O God? Then 
I shall not die.” Further, the words, sweeping beyond the 
individual, teaches that no social hope or scheme can last 
unless it is based upon men that live by the word of God. The 
only thing that can save a country, a nation, or a society 
is that its sons shall be men of faith, deriving their inspiration 
from the world invisible, and living by the power of the 
indwelling Spirit of Goa. It is by men, not institutions, that 
society must be saved. The makers of the new city must be 
the children of the kingdom, and they must find their pattern 
in the skies. By no other hands and according to no other 
pattern can a permanent structure be raised. Once upon a 
time the earth-giants determined to build a city and a tower 
that should settle the social question for ever. or all time it 
should be a bond of unity, and the centre and guarantee of 
social harmony. Yet to-day their structure is known as 
‘‘ Babel,” a thing of confusion and disorder. Where lay the 
failure? Simply in this; the city was founded upon earth- 
giants, and not upon the living God. God had not. been 
included in it. Then God came down to look at it, and it 
crumbled into dust beneath His gaze. 

Ah! Friends, if you fix your gaze on earth alone you 
have only the image of the perishable to copy from, and your 
work must pass away like the phantoms of a dream. It is 
the vision of the eternal that earth needs, and it is the men 
that see the glory on the mount that are the true leaders of 
the people below. arth is a fleeting thing until heaven 
shines in upon it, and gives it a glory that cannot pass away. 

Hark! a voice crying :—Prepare ye the way of the Lord. 
All flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof is as the flower 
of the field. The grass withereth, the flower fadeth; but the 
word of of our God shall stand for ever.—Amen. 


@©HE GLORY OF GOUTH AND THE 
HONOUR OF AGE. 


“ The glory of young men is their strength, and the 
beauty (honowr) of old men is the grey head.” 


—Proverbs xx. 29. 


Tt will repay us to give close attention to the distinction 
between the two words rendered respectively ‘glory’? and 
‘‘ beauty ” both in the authorised and revised versions. The 
root idea in both terms in the original seems to be “‘ beauty ”’ 
or ‘‘adornment,” so that we must come to the second stage of 
their signification to discover the developed shade of 
distinction between them. 


In the former of the two words the idea of ‘‘ adornment ” 
developed into that of self-complacency, boasting or cause of 
boasting, a glory of which the possessor is actively conscious. 


In the second of these terms the idea of ‘ adornment ” 
passes into that of dignity, honour, or majesty. The robes of 
beauty become the insignia of nobility, and invest the possessor 
with visible dignity and honour. 


This distinction serves to show that the terms are here 
applied with exact appropriateness. In the case of young men, 
the ‘‘ glory ” spoken of is emphasized as an internal conscious- 
ness. It is an inner strength in which the young man rejoices, 
and ought to rejoice. 


In the case of old men, the “‘ glory ” is such as is recognis- 
_ed from without. The inner dignity is expressed in the external 


appearance, and it is the consciousness of the spectator, that ig 
emphasized more than that of the old man himself. 
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Perhaps the best way of expressing this distinction in 
English is by translating the former term by the word “ glory,” 
and the latter by the word ‘“ honour.” 


I. The glory of young men. 


What are we to understand by the term ‘ strength,” 
which is given such an exalted position as to be called the 
“glory? of young manhood ? 

It is clear that, to occupy such a position, it must satisfy 
two requirements ;—it must designate a quality which is 
specially characteristic of youth, and it must emphasize those 
manifestations of this quality that belong to the deepest and 
best life of man. 


As-to the former of these conditions, strength or vigour 
is no doubt the natural and special characteristic of young 
manhood. 

’ In childhood the characteristic feature is passivity and 
pliancy. The life is moulded from without, yields readily to 
the influences of its environment, and is like clay in the hands 
of the potter. 

In old age the characteristic feature is the comparative 
repose that comes from the ripeness of experience, the abated 
force of appetite, the waning of general vigour, and the security 
acquired by the solidification of habits of character. 


Young manhood marks the transition from the one to the 
other of these, and is therefore the period of active self- 
determination, of vigorous conflict, when ‘“ strength” reveals 
itself in its most active and aggressive form. A young man- 
hood that is pliant and passive is a pitiable sight, a reed shaken 
by the wind; and a young manhood that apes the languid 
serenity of age is rightly despised as being old before its time. 

But this “‘strength”’ may be exhibited on different sides of 
life, namely, the physical, the mental, and the moral and 
spiritual. ‘To which of these are we to attach the enconiums 


of this passage ? 
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To this the first answer is, that the proverb is of the most 
general kind, and assumes in its ideal young man a general 
combination of these qualities. 


This book of proverbs looks out upon life in a most sane and 
wholesome way, and recognizes all that is good throughout the 
whole range of human existence, from the lowest rung of 
healthy and innocent animal delights to the highest spiritual 
fellowship of man with God. 


Physical energy is not to be despised, but rather to be 
valued and developed. Even our bodies are sacred, and the 
‘enjoyments of a healthy physical life are the gift of God. A 
‘physically vigorous young manhood is in its way and degree a 
SC elOry.,” 

But these Hebrew proverbs are, after all, intensely ethical ; 
and if there were any question of deciding between the claims 
of physical and moral strength, the preference would be given 
in an infinite degree to the latter. 


The young man possesses the glory of real strength, if he 
be strong in moral and spiritual vigour, even though his 
physical strength be undermined by the wasting of disease. 


The real glory of physical strength is only attained when _ 
it completes the organisation of a morally strong life, and 
becomes the efficient bond-servant of the soul. 


Compare this proverb with I John ii. 14. _[ have written unto 
you, young men, because ye are strong, and the word of God 
abideth in you, and ye have overcome the evil one. 


Il. The honour of old men. ‘‘ The honour of old men is 
the grey head.” 


Probably there underlies this sentence the old Hebrew 
conception that old age was an evidence of a life well spent and 
of Divine favour. ‘‘ The grey head is a crown of glory ; it is 
found in the way of righteousness.” There is no ‘‘if” in the 
Hebrew original introducing the second clause of the passage 
now quoted. 
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The expression of this conception was too absolute in 
form, for, alas! not every grey head is found in the way of 
righteousness. Yet there is no question that a life of purity 
does conduce to length of days, and the grey head is often in. 
this respect a badge of honour. 


But there lies also beneath this picture of matured and 
reposeful physical strength the deeper idea of a reposeful moral 
and spiritual maturity. 

The grey head is then the badge of victory, the memorial of 
many a well-fought fight, the mark of honour which the King 
has placed upon a veteran that has done his work, and done. 
it well. 


For us, besides, the silvery head suggests its nearness to. 
the gates of the eternal day. It is the herald of the coming 
glory. ‘‘The glory of young men is their strength, and the 
honour of old men is the grey head.” 


Che ADyprtle St. Pulpit. 


A Sermon, Preached Sunday Evening, May 27th, 


BY THE 


REV. JOHN THOMAS, M.A. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


“And as he prayed the fashion of his countenance was 
altered, and his ravment was white and glstering.— 
St. Luke [X., 29. 


THE transfiguration on the mount stands out so conspicuously 
even in the marvellous life of the Son of Man that it must have 
left a deep and abiding impression upon the three men that 
witnessed it, even though they were accustomed to gazing upon 
the myriad glories that marked the daily pathway of Jesus 
Christ. It is therefore somewhat strange to find that, apart from 
the narratives given in the three synoptic gospels, there is in the 
New Testament only one unquestionable and specific allusion 
to this wonderful event; and that is contained in an epistle 
the genuineness of which has been widely questioned, namely, 
the second epistle of Peter. I may, however, say, without 
digressing at all into a general discussion of the genuineness 
of that epistle, that I have not the slightest doubt that the 
passage in question came from the pen of the apostle himself. 
The ring of enthusiasm and triumph in the words is so clear and 
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strong that it seems to me it must have come from one who had 
actually seen the glory and heard the grandly awful yet infinitely 
glad accents of the divine voice on the holy mount. 


We are surprised at first, as I have said, to find this paucity 
of allusion to the Transfiguration. We should have expected 
that an event so remarkable, so startling, and so unusual would 
have been referred-to in the apostolic writings again and again. 
But when we consider further we perceive that this absence of 
allusion shews the splendid sanity and the noble spiritual insight 
of the apostolic band. What self repression they must have 
possessed to enable them to keep this wonderful manifestation 
of external glory in the back ground in order to concentrate 
attention upon those internal and deeper glories of which the: 
external glory was only a passing symbol. For John especially 
—that wonderful John with his eagle eye and his profound 
spiritual insight—all this external brilliance was simply like a 
starry constellation to a man who is looking for the infinite 
secret of light. Very beautiful in itself with a passing brightness 
is that constellation; but for such a man its chief value lies in 
this that it points the way to the eternal fires from which it has 
been kindled. ‘ We beheld his glory,” said John, “the glory 
as of the Only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 
Some expositors maintain that there is an allusion in these 
words to the transfiguration. I dare say there is. It is not 
likely that John could talk of the glory of Christ without thinking 
about that wonderful scene on the mount which his own eyes 
had beheld. But if there is an allusion to the transfiguration, 
there is infinitely more here than the memory of that occasion. 
“The glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth” did not mean simply that meteoric circlet of 
splendour on the mount. The reference is rather to the divine 
glory of the Son of Man, the glory of His inner life, the 
marvellous Shechinah of the New Testament, the constant 
revelation of God-in human flesh. You will find undoubted 
reminiscences of the Transfiguration in the book of Revelation 
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‘in the symbols that John employs to denote the Christ and to 
characterise His glory. One of these symbols is identical with 
“the description given by Matthew :—“ His face did shine as the 


sun.” 


But John borrows this picture not as a narrative of a 
historic fact, but as a symbol of those eternal glories that belong 
“to Christ, in virtue and by the exercise of which He is the Light 


“of men and the Saviour of the World. 


There can be no reasonable doubt as to the historic truth 
-of the transfiguration narrative. It is as well attested histori- 
-cally as any event in the history of the world, except perhaps 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ. It is attested by the con- 
joint narratives of three out of the four evangelists; and the 
implicit allusions that we find to it in the writings of John 
have really greater evidential value than if the allusions had 
‘been explicit. But we may learn something from the apostles’ 
wise and noble treatment of the subject. We may learn this 
lesson, at any rate ;—to find our way as soon as possible from 
the external glory to the internal fountain of fire from 
which the external glory has taken its rise. Failure to observe 
‘this very simple but important principle has led to a good 
many curious speculations and hasty theories based upon some 
of the external elements of this scene upon the mount. For 
‘example, some have inferred, because our Saviour’s 
-body was in a manner glorified on the mount of 
transfiguration, that we are to regard it as the type or picture 
-of our own glorified bodies in the future state. All I can say 
concerning this inference is, that we have not the slightest 
-evidence that the conditions in the two cases are the same or 
-even approximately similar. Others again have inferred from 
the appearance of Moses and Elijah on the mount and from the 
description given of them as men, that the glorified body has 
the same form and appearance as the earthly body. That is 
an inference, so it seems to me, of a most arbitrary kind. 
Instead of carrying conviction with it, it only leads us to ask a 
multitude of questions to which I do not think we can get an 
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answer at present. We are led to ask such questions as these :. 
Does visibility necessarily involve the possession of a corporeal 

nature? Must a corporeal nature have a certain definite and 

permanent form? When I remind you that angels have. 
occasionally assumed the forms of men, you will perceive how 

very precarious such an inference as the one in question must. 
necessarily be. Others again have inferred from this scene on 

the mount that the glorified dead are cognisant of, and take 

an interest in, our life below. But this also is a fallacy, so far 
as it is an argumont based upon this scene. It is the well- 

known logical fallacy of deducing a general conclusion from a 

special case. If our Government sent two men to the wilds of 
Africa on a special mission, you could not infer from that that 

they were always there ; and stillless could you infer that all 

Englishmen constantly or even occasionally visit that part of’ 
the World. Thecase is a special one equally in our hypotheti- 

cal example and in the scene on the mount. They are two 

visitors, special visitors, on a very special occasion, and for 

a special purpose ; and any inference wider than this has no 

argumentative value. 


Then again some have come to this narrative for a proof 
of our mutual recognition in the future life. It is unfortunate 
that they should seek the proof here, for a good case may often 
be injured by a bad proof. There is no reasonable question 
about our recognition of one another in the life to come. I 
do not know why the question should ever have been raised. 
We are absolutely certain of such recognition. We are 
assured of it by all the laws of continuous personal life. It 
cannot be otherwise. But you cannot find your proof of it from 
this scene on the mount. In fact, the circumstances of the- 
Transfiguration are either altogether irrevelant, or if they 
prove anything at all they prove too much. What we have 
here is not the mutual recognition of people in another life. 
On the contrary, the recognizing persons are three men in this. 
life—three men on this side of the grave—and they perform 
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‘the unusual and exceptional feat of recognising two men they 
had never seen before. Clearly, to infer future mutual 
recognition from such an exceptional case as that is, as I have 
said, to go to the wrong place for our proof. So we shall 
‘endeavour to avoid all these precarious inferences and 
speculative theories and get straight to the apostolic question. 
What is the relation of this transfiguration-glory to the inner 
life, the unique mission, and the permanent glory of the Son 
-of man ? 


I. Consider then, first, the transfiguration-glory in its 
relation to the inner life of Jesus Christ. Some expositors 
-content themselves with saying that the transfiguration was 
simply and purely the Godhead of Jesus Christ shining through 
his earthly body. That is a brief way of getting over the 
matter certainly ; but such a conception, left in that bare form, 
is not at all satisfactory to me; for I believe that it robs the 
-event of many beautiful and fruitful suggestions., If the 
conception is exhaustive, if what weshave here is simply the 
native Godhead of Christ shining through Him as an image in 
a mirror, quite independently of His human nature, magnifi- 
cently shining through without any reference to His earthly 
life and His human development, then all that we have in the 
transfiguration is an infinite wonder before which we may 
worship but which we cannot understand and certainly cannot 
hope in any degree to share. That does not seem to me, in 
view of the real humanity of Jesus Christ, the most fruitful 
way of looking at the event. If this interpretation be true, 
then this transfiguration has no relation whatever to the earthly 
life of Jesus Christ, because, so far as his Deity is concerned, 
He was God incarnate quite as much at the commencement 
of his earthly life as at the end of it; and there is no reason, so 
far as I can see, why the Godhead should not have shone 
through at an earlier stage quite as much as at this later one. 
We require some explanation, at any rate, that will relate this 
glory to the life of Jesus, that will show us the earthly and 
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human point at which the great Master has arrived. The 
point at which this glory descends can not be an arbitrary one 
without a reason and without an explanation. The glory 
must have some setting in His history, a setting that does not 
ignore His humanity, but rather crowns that humanity with 
ineffable splendour. 

There is no one more convinced of the divinity of Jesus. 
Christ than I. Except as God incarnate He is to me a failure 
and worse than a failure. Christianity, unless Jesus is. 
“God manifest in the flesh” is the biggest delusion 
that has ever taken possession of the minds of men 
But when we consider His earthly life, we must, of course,. 
approach the Deity from the human side. We must follow 
the development of his humanity faithfully until we are com-. 
pelled to exclaim, ‘‘Thou art the Son of God”; until we 
know from the glory of his humanity that he is God manifest. 
in the flesh. This, then, is our first question: In what 
manner is this transfiguration glory related to the human life of 
Jesus Christ and to His human development? 

Godet, that magnificent expositor, gives us a suggestion on. 
this head which is as wonderfully beautiful as it is fruitful. His. 
suggestion is this. He says that our Saviour had now arrived 
at the highest possible pinnacle of human attainment in the moral 
and spiritual domain. He had placed stone upon stone in the 
edifice of His personal life until the final and crowning stone had 
completed the edifice. He had forced His way from point to: 
point until He now reached the very gates of heaven; and 
now He stands on the glory-peak of a perfect human life, 
and the way of the eternal glory is open for Him to enter. His 
own life has been won and heaven crowns it with its approval. 
Heavenly messengers come to welcome Him home to the heaven 
that He has fully won by the unbroken victories of a perfect 
human development, and the alternative is now set before Him 
whether He shall at once enjoy the glory of a completely vic- 
torious human life, or shall sacrifice it on the altar of love for 
men and descend into the valley of the shadow and the cross in 
order that He may save others. 
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I believe that this suggestion of the great Commentator 
points in the right direction though probably it’needs some modi- 
fication. Where I should differ would be in this: It is scarcely 
possible that the idea of an alternative presented itself at this time 
to the mind of Jesus or to that of the Law-giver or of the prophet 
or of the great approving Father. Whenever or however alter- 
natives might have been regarded as possible that time had now 
passed away. Moses and Elias did not speak of His going back 
to glory. There is no indication at all that they had come to 
welcome him thither. They spake of His decease which He was 
to accomplish at Jerusalem. They did not come to welcome 
Him back to the heavenly gates; they had come to point 
Him to the cross. They knew He was on His way thither, 
but did not know of any existing problem of alternative courses. 
That question had been faced before then, and decided once for 
all. Indeed the decision of that question, the fixed determination 
to face the cross, was part of the past victory of His human life, 
part of the Kingly conquest that was now crowned in this wonderful 
manner with the transfiguration-glory. Ofcourse, there is a sense 
in which these alternatives were ever-present with Him. He was 
never under any necessity except that of His own will. But, 
surely, if one occasion. differed from another, the question of 
alternatives must have been more remote at this time of power 
and victory than at any previous moment. 


But this is true in Godet’s suggestion: the transfiguration 
glory means this, that if Jesus had been man and nothing more, 
only an individual fighting for his own hand, He had reached the 
point when, having victoriously perfected His life, He would 
have found the way open for Him into the eternal glory. 
Bat Jesus was more than an individual. He had not come 
simply to build up His own life; He had not come simply to 
conquer for Himself. He had come to he the Saviour of the 
World, and so, even though He merited for Himself and in 
Himself the crown of glory then, yet that crown must not be 
seized by Him until He had entered the shadows of death and 
brought others upward with Him into the glory. 
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There is one opinion with which I most thoroughly agree. 
It is this, that in that transfiguration glory of Jesus Christ we 
have a picture of the way in which man would have entered 
into glory if he had not fallen. Rationalists tell us that Jesus 
could not avoid the cross. It was the necessary end of such a 
life, lived under the conditions of the period. 


But the transfiguration shews that this is false, and that the 
natural termination was not by way of the cross. If you con 
sider the life of Jesus simply as an individual human life, as the 
Rationalists do, the way of a victorious life that never loses a 
battle, a life like that of Jesus, is from innocence to holiness, and 
from holiness to glory. Death came by sin; therefore the way 
through Death was not the ideal way for human life. Rather, if 
man had been victorious as Christ was, he would have climbed 
from height to height until he stood upon the mount of trans- 
figuration, and then his earthly life would have passed into 
deathless beauty and into the glory of immortality. 


II. The next thought that presents itself for our con- 
sideration is, the transfiguration glory in its relation to the 
passion of the cross. If our interpretation be correct there is a 
very close relationship between them. Now that Jesus has 
reached the height of personal victory, the time has come when 
as a Conqueror He must descend into the valley and into the 
darkness in order to fight the final battle on behalf of men. The 
mount reveals Him perfected for suffering ; by the cross He will 
be perfected through suffering. If you study the narrative, you 
will find that our interpretation is so far confirmed. If you 
notice how the narrative is introduced you will see that the 
evangelists have all noted and emphasized the intimate connec- 
tion between the mount of glory and the cross of suffering. “And 
it came to pass about eight days after these sayings.” The other 
evangelists are more careful in their computation of the time, 
They do not say “about”; they say “six days,” leaving out 
the fragments. Luke says, “about eight days,” adding the 
fragments of days in a general way. After what sayings? Turn 
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to the 22nd verse and you will find the following: “The Son of 
Man must suffer many things, and be rejected by the Elders and 
‘chief Priests and Scribes, and be slain, and be raised the third 
day.” These are the sayings from which the evangelists mark 
‘the time of the transfiguration. The cross and the transfiguration 
were very near to one another. When the Saviour knew that 
He was ready for the cross the glory crown was placed upon His 
brow ; and even in the midst of the flashing glory Moses and 
Elias talked to Him of the decease which He should accomplish 
in Jerusalem. Law and Prophecy in the persons of the typical 
Law Giver and Prophet have come to the Mount to point the 
way to the cross. But they cannot commission Him to suffer for 
others until he has satisfied every jot and tittle of their demands 
in His own person. They cannot point Him to the place of 
‘expiation until He himself stands on the highest pinnacle of all 
that law and prophecy can require from Him in His own life. 
Law and prophecy must come first of all to place their crown on 
His brow and to say to Him: “Thou Victor over all evil! Thou 
hast saved thyself! Yonder lies the pathway by which thou shalt 
save the World!” It is only in the midst of this glory that they 
can talk to Him of the decease that He shall accomplish at 
Jerusalem. This, then, is the relation between the two: On 
the mount of transfiguration we see the Warrior fully armed and 
equipped, completely prepared for the battle; on the cross we see 
Him exerting all His nobly earned power against the hell foes of 
earth and heaven; treading the wine press alone in the greatness 
of His strength. 

Luke has a very strong and unusual word to denote the 
coming work of Jesus Christ in the redemption of the world. It 
is translated in the authorised version as “decease”: ‘they 
spake of His decease which He should accomplish at Jerusalem.” 
The original word is “ exodus,” a “ going out,” or a “ way out.” 
I prefer to render it a “way out.” What does it mean.” Some 
tell us that it is a euphemism, a soft and pleasant word used to 
avoid the grimness of the word “death.” Never! it cannot be! 
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Never is a euphemism used to describe the death of Jesus Christ. 
His death was too great a reality, too awful in its infinite signifi- 
cance. We dare not use smooth words concerning it, and 
certainly the Bible never does so. It does speak gently of the 
death of saints. They are said to “ fall asleep” ; for they only 
sink to rest on their Saviour’s bosom. You can talk gently 
about their death; but you cannot talk in gentle and pleasant 
terms about that death in which the sins of the world were 
expiated and borne away. It cannot be a euphemism ; there 
must be some other explanation of it. This is ecnfirmed by the 
fact that the verb used is a strong word. You do not use a 
strong verb with a weak noun. His “Excdus” or “‘ way out” 
He shall fulfil at Jerusalem—“ shall make ccmplete or entire.” 
You cannot make a euphemism complete, for its very meaning 
is inccmpleteness. What are we to supply after this “ way out”? 
A ‘way out” of what is it? Commentators gencrally supply thus > 
a ‘way out of life.” Icannot agree with that at all. There 
was no need for Jesus to make complete the way out of this 
earthly life; for sin had made that sufficiently complete before 
He came. What heaven and earth were waiting for Jesus, 
to fully accomplish was the way out of this prison of sin and 
death, the way into the glory beyond. ‘That is the “‘ way 
out” that He was going to “make complete” at Jerusalem. It 
isa highway out of this world of death,—a great king’s highway 
along which the Conqueror shall force His path and leave it open 
and gloriously complete for humanity to follow Him. They 
t alked to Him about the ‘‘ way out” that He should accomplish 
at Jerusalem. Ah! there was no way out of this world into 
glory for us until Christ made it. He could easily have made 
one for Himself ; yea, He had already made it on the mount of 
Transfiguration. His way was open on the mount, but it was 
necessary for Him to make another “ way out” at Jerusalem, in 
order that we might be fellow-travellers with Him, in order that 
we might break the bonds of death, and pass with Him into the 


eternal glory. 
) 
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Do not omit to notice the stresshere laid upon the death 
of Jesus Christ. Even in the midst of the blazing grandeurs of 
the mount they are talking about the cross. And yet son.e say 
that the cross was a subordinate and incidental thing in the life of 
Christ; that His life and not His death was the grand and 
essential matter, and that Hisdeath might have been dispensed with,. 
being only demanded by the physical necessities of life, Go to 
the mount of transfiguration and you will see that this is an 
egregious mistake. He has won His own life, and yet when He 
stands on the highest summit of human achievement, He 
regards all as a preparation for the cross, for the ‘“‘ way out” that 
He shaJll make at Jerusalem. Christ climbed the heights of 
moral grandeur, not in order to be pre-eminently a Teacher and 
a model, but in order to prepare and sanctify Himself for the 
altar of sacrifice on which alone He could bear away the sins of 
the world. 


II. The last thought that presents itself for our considera- 
tion is the transfiguration glory in its testimony to the sole 
authority and lordship of Jesus Christ. We have been con- 
sidering the relation of the transfiguration to the development of 
the human life of Jesus. Now we have reached a point where we 
are compelled to see that Jesus is not in the same plane as other 
men. He stands absolutely alone. He is the one and cnly 
victor in a world of defeated men, the only one in human history 
that has ever won his way through unsullied holiness and gained 
the crown of transfiguration by unbroken triumph. Ay, it is a 
man, and I thank God for it,—it is a man that plants His foot 
on the highest summit of achievement, the highest peak of moral 
and spiritual possibility on the mount of transfiguration. ‘es! 
but how do you account for sucha man ? You cannot make 
Gold out of common clay. You cannot make a perfect man out 
of the broken ruins of our poor human nature. Ifyou try to 
construct a Jesus out of the fragments of our ruined race you will 
find your attempt a miserable failure. Such a man would never 
have found his way through perfect moral victory to the trans- 
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figuration-glory. There is only one explanation of Jesus, and it 
is this; that he was ‘‘ God manifest in the flesh.” 


Have you noticed in this narrative how His sole authority 
and Lordship is emphasized. I wish you to turn to the narrative 
and to note it very carefully. In the 33rd verse you read: ‘‘ And 
it came to pass as they departed from Him.” I think there is 
a touch of sarcasm in these words. As they were departing, as 
they were going away, and leaving Jesus to the work in which 
none could accompany Him, Peter says, ‘“ Lord let us make 
three tabernacles ; one for thee, and one for Moses, and one for 
Elias.” I do not know whether he had noticed that they were 
leaving and wished to detain them; but Luke pays him the 
compliment of saying, that he did not know what he was talking 
about, that his head was out of joint when he suggested such a 
thing. And then almost before the words are.spoken there comes 
the glory-cloud and the Father’s voice: ‘ This is my beloved 
Son, Him hear.” ‘That is the order in which the words occur in 
the original, ‘The emphasis is on Jesus as the unfellowed Lord 
and Teacher of men. © Moses and Elias must not be classed 
together with Him. ‘They must not be ranged together side by 
side. There is only one Master, even Christ. ‘ Z'his is my 
beloved Son, Him ye shall hear.” And then when the voice had 
passed away Jesus was found alone, How significant! And 
yet there are people to-day who are saying exactly the same thing 
as Peter; at any rate, they have the same meaning, though the 
words may differ, and these people imagine that they are 
unusually wise and clever in saying it. Yet Luke suggests that 
Peter was somewhat off his head when he did so. We can quite 
imagine what Luke would think about these sapient talkers of 
the present time. It is not so very long ago that a discourse 
was delivered—lI think it was delivered in Liverpool—on some 
imaginary Cathedral that we ought to have in Liverpool, in which 
Corfucians and Buddists and Christians and I don’t know who 
else were to worship together the same Great Father, anda great 
deal more of the kind of talk that I must describe as sentimental 
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nonsense. They know not what they say. They are trying to: 
say the same thing as Peter over again, but they are not saying 
it quite as wisely as he did. And immediately afterwards in one 
of our local newspapers there was a leading article on this won- 
derful proposal in which it was spoken of as a magnificent dream ; 
and the writer seemed to think that if ever it did come to pass, 
Liverpool would at once enjoy the golden and glorious day of 
which prophets have spoken. Friends! I beseech you, do not 
take your Theology from the newspapers. No newspaper has. 
ever had anything approaching a true conception of theology. 
The theology of a newspaper is to canonise every creed without 
distinction, and especially to please as many of Her Majesty’s 
loyal subjects as possible. After that useless and ill-conceived 
Parliament of Religions in Chicago I read a leading article in a 
leading Londen newspaper, where the question was raised : 
Christ or Buddha, which? And the writer wrote in reply, Why, 
both, of course! That is what Peter said; and Luke said that 
Peter did not know what he was talking about. There can be 
no co-ordination of Buddha and Jesus Christ. You might just 
as well try to co-ordinate the stars and the sun in broad daylight. 
We do not want the stars when the sun is up; and, besides, 
the stars have no independent light of their own. They 
cannot shine except when the sun shines upon them. The 
stars and Buddha alike are useful in the darkness; but when 
the light of the World has come, when the sun has risen, to. 
think of co-ordinating Buddha with Jesus Christ is arrant 
nonsense ; and it is full time that the clear and strong utter- 
ance of the Christian Church should be delivered on this. 
question. You cannot even see the stars by daylight unless. 
you get down intoa dark pit and shut the sun out. And you 
will have to do the same thing if you wish to see much of 
Buddha when Jesus Christ is shining upon you. Those that 
wish to go down into the dark pits to see the stars are welcome 
to do so. I had rather stay and enjoy the blaze of glorious. 
sunlight and seek to know ard to understand God’s fullest, 
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grandest, completest revelation to men, even Him in whom 
dwells the fulness of the Godhead bodily; the revelation of 
God through the eternal Son, with whom no one can compare, 
with whom no one can be co-ordinated. Christ is the light of 
the World. Buddha, along with Moses and Elias, must take 
his departure when Christ comes, and Jesus must be left alone. 
The World’s Law Givers and Prophets and Teachers must all 
cast their crown at the feet of Jesus and acknowledge that they 
have no light save what they receive from Him, that they have 
no life save that that which comes from His cross. 

All hail the power of Jesus’ name, 

Let angels prostrate fall, 
Bring forth the royal diadem 


And crown Him Lord of all. 
AMEN. 


©HE BuESSEDNESS OF A SOUND 
LtIRE. 


‘** Blessed are the undefiled in the way, who walk in the law 
of the Lord.” —Psalm cxix. 1. 


This verse brings three things to our view, viz., A defined 
type of character, The way in which this character must be 
formed, and The blessedness of this character. 

The whole of the psalm may be very profitably studied as 


an exposition of these three ideas, for it is the development and 
enforcement of these that give it coherence and continuity, 
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Tne continued self-examination and self-revelation we find 
throughout the Psalm, tbe introspective examination of spiritual 
thought, emotion, and aspiration, are the best interpretation of 
the type of character the psalmisc inten js to designate in the first 
verse. 

The various terms which he applies to the ‘‘ Torah,” or the 
“‘Law” of the Lord, and the various ways in which he relates 
himself to it, form an exposition of what he means by “ walking 
in the law of the Lord.” 

And, lastly, all he reveals of gladness and hopefulness and 
power in his consciousness is the interpretation of the meaning 
of his opening word “ Blessed.” 

I. It is difficult to render the word here translated 
“undefiled ” in such a way as not to cause misapprehension of 
its moral signification in the mind of the English reader. 

The word “undefiled,” for example, seems to denote 
absolute freedom from all moral blemish. The Revised version 
substitutes the word “ parfect.” But this scarcely removes the 
difficulty, since this term is generally used by Christian people to 
denote perfect freedom from sin. 

But, when we study the psalm itself, we do not find in the 
psalmist the consciousness of perfect freedom from human 
weakness and failure, though, oa the other hand, there is no 
consciousness of grievous and wilful sin. 


- What the Psalmist is conscious of is an intense love of the 
law of Jehovah, a constant endeavour to understand and to 
observe it, and a sense of power in yielding himself to its 
dominion. 


But, on the other hand, there are the earnest prayers of one 
who knows his weakness, and implores the constant upholding of 
Divine strength, there are the pantings and longings that speak 
of something not yet attained. Not hoping to obtain as yet 
complete dominion over sim, he is anxious that sin shall not have 
dominion over him. And he finds imitations everywhere except 
in the Word of God, which is “‘ exceeding broad.” 
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The word, therefore, does not denote absolute perfection. 
Perhaps the word nearest in meaning to the original is the word 
“soundness.” The term is used in the law of sacrifices to describe 
the lamb “ without blemish,” i.e. sound in life and limb—not 
some sickly or maimed creature that is of little worth to its. 
owner. 

So the man that is “sound of way” (Temimey-Derek) is a. 
true and whole-hearted man, one whose life is wholly consecrated: 
to the service of God, whose life is not cankered by hypocrisy, or 
maimed by a divided and halting purpose. 

Probably the sense of defect in the life was not felt so keenly 
as under the Gospel dispensation. The consciousness of sin was 
less intense than since the revelation of its ‘‘exceeding sinfnlness” 
in the cross, the ethical conception of the time was less far- 
reaching and far less profoundly “‘ inward” than at present. 

Yet ‘‘ soundness of life’ is still demanded, a life of conse- 
cration though not of absolute perfection, a life not tossed to and 
fro by temptation, but “strong in the Lord.” 

II. -‘Soundness of life” can only be attained by “ walking 
in the law of Jehovah.” 

In this connection the psalmist emphasizes two things: 

(1) Only in the revelation of God can a man find the true 
and authoritative rules for the guidance of life. 

(2) In giving our life up to the law of God, we are assured 
of obtaining from Him inward teaching and power. These two. 
ideas run through the whole of the Psalm. 

Ill. The blessedness of such a life is illustrated in many, 
ways throughout the psalm. The leading ideas are— 

(1) That such a life is a life of power and wisdom. 

(2) That it is a well-spring of inner joy which outer troubles 
cannot impair. 

(3) That it presents a prospect of illimitable hope, 
Blessed, therefore, are they that are “sound of way.” 


PULPIN PRAYER. 


“QO Lorp our God, we would come before Thee with the 
measureless reverence due to Thine infinite majesty, and the 
‘passionate earnestness that springs from our unutterable need 
‘of Thee. Thou art the living God and the eternal Life, and it 
is Thine infinite joy to give Thyself in abounding life to the 
creatures Thou hast made and the creation in which Thou 
-delightest. To man Thou hast given vast capacities and 
immortal hopes ; therefore are we here to-night with yearnings 
‘too large for utterance and hopes that sweep upwards through 
ceaseless heights of glory. 
Yet our need is sore, for powers of evil beset us on every 
hand, and we are weak members of a fallen race. We bless 
“Thy name that Thou hast come down into our midst to lift us 
up again, and hast—O infinite wonder !—sacrificed Thyself in 
the Son of Thy love to redeem us from the power of the evil 
‘one. In this salvation we rejoice, and in it we that trust in 
Thee have begun to live. Yet this new life, in its great 
~demands of power and in its conflict with sin, has revealed to 
us more than ever how profound and incessant is our need of 
“Thee. We stand only while Thy arm supports us. We rise 
-above time’s little horizon only as we enter into fellowship 
with Thee. We move upward out of selfishness and weakness 
-only as we obtain eagle-power through waiting upon Thee. 
“Out of Thy life must we find life, or we shall wither and die 
like the flower of the field. Give unto us, O Thou omnipotent 
Love, the holy power to enter into the secret place of life 
to-night. Let every unholy bent and purpose be smitten with 
‘death; set free.those holy ambitions within us that are 
partially fettered by the evil that wars against us, and let them 
take full possession of our life, and make it glorious. What is 
false in us, destroy ; what is true, enlarge and quicken, that 
out of the life Thou hast given us may spring life yet more 
-abundant. 
We rejoice in the glory of Thy kingdom, and are exceed- 
ing glad that this glorious kingdom is also ours, that Thou 
hast made us kings aud priests unto Thyself. Yet the work 
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of the kingdom is so vast, the forces that resist it are so. 
stupendous, and we ourselves are so feeble, that we should be 
overwhelmed and paralysed with fear were it not for the glad 
knowledge we possess that, when we poor weak men unite to. 
further the interests of Thy kingdom, then infinite power descends. 
to seal the bond, and the weakness of men is made to reveal the 

excellency of Thy glory. Grant that it may be so now. Let 
Thy Spirit enter into our spirits. As heart unites with heart in 

this assembly, touch Thou this sacred union with the hand of 
Thy power, quicken all its latent possibilities, and make it 

potent with the might of God. Let new energies be created 

here that shall operate unceasingly upon the world around us, 

that shall make constant warfare against its sin, that shall bring 

harmony into its confusion, and pierce through the shadows of its. 
long night. 

Bless our beloved country. Make it in its varied life the- 
temple of the Lord. May it be established more and more in 
righteousness and truth and peace. In all its activities may 
it be ruled by the fear of God and the dictates of righteousness. 
May the life of the people not sink into the low level of secu- 
larism and sensuality, but may they glorify all their deeds by 
relating them to the Divinest principles and by giving them a 
setting in the spiritual and eternal. Establish the throne of’ 


our land in the truth of God, and give its counsellors true. 
wisdom. Guide the people that they may choose wisely those 
that make the laws of our land, so that we may be led along 
the path of true progress, and that true and wise counsels 
may prevail. Yea, even out of the confusions of the people- 
and the blind strife of the many, do Thou prepare Thine own 
way and bring nigh to us the day of the Lord. 


Our hope is in Thee, for ourselves as individuals, for our 
city, for our country, and for all our fallen race. Send forth 
Thy light and Thy truth ; let them lead us. 


Do not forget us in our individual needs as they are- 
created by individual circumstances. Forgive our sins and 
bear our sorrows. May Thy kingdom come. May Thy will 
be done on earth as it isin heaven. Mighty Spirit of God, 
descend upon us now, that we may both speak and hear with 
power, that the people may hear not mercly the voice of the. 
preacher but the very voice of God. We ask all in Jesus’ 
name.—AMEN. 


Che Ayprtle St. Pulpit. 
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“And I saw thrones, and they sat wpon them, and judg- 
ment was gwen unto them: and I saw the souls of them that were 
beheaded for the witness of Jesus, and for the word of God, and 
which had not worshipped the beast, neither his wmage, neither 
had recewed his mark wpon ther foreheads, or in their hands ; 
and they lived and reigned with Christ a thousand years.” 

Rev. xx. 4. 


Ir is very surprising to a young Student of the Scriptures that 
no useful or even reasonable interpretation of this book of 
Revelation has been forthcoming until a comparatively recent 
time. The book asa whole has been very much like the Roll 
with seven seals of which it speaks ‘‘and no man was worthy 
or able to open the book and to loose the seals thereof.” The 
result of this has been that a great many teachers of the truth, 
a great many ministers of the gospel, have avoided the book 
except in a marginal way on the ground that it is too dark 
and mysterious. Of course, there are contained in it passages 
of rare beauty and inspiration, messages that cannot possibly 
be misunderstood, such for example, as the messages to the 
seven churches in Asia; and these have been seized upon with 
eagerness and frequently expounded and enforced. But, con- 
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sidering the book as a whole, the absence of a reliable key to 
it has deterred most from dealing with it at all in the bulk of 
its great revelation. Another evil result of the absence of a 
key has been that people who are fond of curious and fanciful 
speculations have found this book a very happy hunting- 
ground indeed and have tortured out of it all conceivable and 
inconceivable theories of the most whimsical’and absurd kind. 
The ‘‘Scarlet Woman” has served scarcely any purpose except 
to add fuel to the fires of theological hatred; for Protestants 
and Catholics with equal vehemence have hurled her scarlet 
cloak at one another’s heads. 

The ‘‘number of the beast” has been chiefly famous for 
giving an opportunity to a number of eccentric people to show 
how ridiculous a man can make himself when he has an 
opportunity. Indeed, the ‘“‘number”’ of the beast has been 
fairly eclipsed by the ‘“‘number”’ of simpletons that it has 
served to reveal. Even such a beautiful picture as that of the 
new City—the new Jerusalem—has only been very partially 
understood, and in this partial misunderstanding we have lost 
very much both in the sphere of sacred imagination and 
of practical faith and _ hope. With respect to the 
passage that we have to deal with to-night it is account- 
able for a group of mischiefs of its own. This passage 
above all others has delighted that peculiar people 
who delight in basing their life upon peculiar notions ;—the 
people that are ready to create a new sect on the question of 
the Scarlet woman’s robes or on that of the horns of the great 
red dragon. But it has done far more evil even than that. I 
am afraid that it has produced a great deal of uncertainty 
and confusion in the mind of the christian community at 
large concerning the future history of the kingdom of God. 
And that is a misfortune of so great a magnitude as to be 
almost a disaster; for it has produced two results each evil in 
its own way. One result it has produced is that it has induced 
a good many earnest Christians to cherish an altogether false 
and demoralising expectation. There are some, and among 
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them even men of eminence, who tell us emphatically 
that they believe this world is hopelessly bad and cannot 
possibly be brought into anything like order except by the 
personal coming of Jesus Christ. They despair of the dispen- 
sation of the Spirit, and think it is absolutely necessary that a 
visible appearance should take place before the Kingdom of 
God can be completed. There are others that are driven by 
the confusion into indifference concerning the whole matter. 
They have lost the natural and normal expectation of the 
appearing of Christ which was such an inspiration to the first 
Christians, and which, when rightly understood, must also. be 
an inspiration to us. So that the obscurity and confusion 
have, as I said, produced two evil results at least. They 
have produced a false and demoralising expectation on the 
one hand and led to indifference and absence of expectation 
on the other. The past history of the interpretation of this 
passage makes it necessary that our first step shall be of a 
destructive character. But I am always eager to hasten from 
destruction to construction. I never believe in destruction 
except in as far as if is necessary to clear a space for the 
laying of the foundation. As soon as ever there is room for 
the building to commence, I desire to enter upon the work of 
construction. So we shall deal with the destructive part as 
briefly and rapidly as possible. 

I. First then we shall show that the literal inter- 
pretation of the passage before us is altogether wrong 
and untenable. The first proof of this is a very obvious 
one. We are dealing with a symbolic book,—a book that 
is clearly and unquestionably symbolic from beginning 
to end, and acknowledged to be symbolic even by those 
expositors that have tortured it with literal interpretations. 
From the glorious description of the Saviour in the first 
chapter to the last picture of the Holy Jerusalem the book is 
one great series of panoramic displays of symbolic pictures. 

_ Jt is not intended to narrate literal events, whether 
belonging to the past, the present or the future. The Bible 
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has been most grievously dealt with in methods of interpre- 
tation. If we found a symbolic section in some other book 
we should interpret it according to the literary laws of 
symbolising ; but when we come to the Bible we recklessly 
compel it to bear the strain of being interpreted anyhow 
without regard to any literary laws whatsoever. The wonder 
is that even the Bible has borne the torture so well. I am 
absolutely certain no other book on the face of the earth would 
have borne it. Of course, when we are confronted by a 
symbolic picture, we should immediately seek to discover the 
secret that underlies it and to ascertain the inner meaning of 
the symbolism. In dealing with a symbolic book the first of 
all questions to be answered is this; on what principle has 
this book to be interpreted ? What are the rules that guide the 
formation and the procession of these symbolic pictures? But, 
instead of proceeding thus, interpreters have simply taken the 
book as symbolic where they could not possibly do otherwise, and 
interpreted it literally wherever they could do so without obvious 
aud conspicuous absurdity. If you take such a simple matter 
as the picture of the locusts in a former part of this book, you 
will find that interpreters regard the locusts as symbolic of 
human warriors. So far they rightly treat the picture as 
symbolic. But when they come to consider the detailed 
description of the appearance of the locusts, even to the 
minutiae of their hair and their teeth, they forget all about the 
symbolic character of the book and exercise all their ingenuity 
to discover some warriors in the pages of history that exactly 
and literally corresponded with that description. What a 
jumble of symbolism and ‘of literalism! In fact, the book 
has never, as I have said, been approached until recently with 
any serious literary principle guiding the interpretation of it. 

The next proof of my contention that you cannot possibly 
take this passage literally is that the literal interpretation of 
the passage is not only not supported by the other parts of 
holy Scripture but even flatly contradicted by them. Ofcourse 
we must not allow a dark and symbolic picture to over-ride a 
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-clear literal statement. They should be related to one another 
somewhat in the manner of facts and theories. If the fact 
‘contradicts the theory the theory must go; and if the clear 
-and emphatic statement contradicts your interpretation of a 
symbolic picture then your interpretation is a wrong one. 
Has it never struck you that nowhere throughout the Sacred 
‘Scriptures is there any mention of a period of righteousness of 
1,000 years’ duration except in this solitary passage? Is it 
not strange, if such a period were really to come to pass that 
it should be omitted in the discourses of our Lord concerning 
His coming which contain such clear and strong and important 
-references to this weighty question? And in the detailed and 
marvellous references to the coming of the Lord in the won- 
-derful epistles of Saint Paul is it not strange that there is 
never asinglereference to any such period of a thousand years. 
The theory has been built up simply upon the literal inter- 
pretation of a book that is not literal at all, but symbolic. 
Then, if anyone should reply and say, it may not necessarily 
mean 1,000 years, but may be applied to some complete cycle 
of time no matter what its duration may be. If you make that 
reply remember that you are now interpreting symbolically, 
and that you must hereafter abide by the laws of symbolism if 
you would be sane and consistent in your interpretation. But 
we may now move a step further and point out that the 
locsing of Satan at the close of the millenium period is in 
-absolute contradiction to the other clear and emphatic state- 
ments that we havein the rest of the New Testament. Wherever 
we look in the sacred Record we find that once the period of 
righteousness is come,—whensoever and howsoever it comes— 
when the Kingdom of God is established in its perfection in 
the world, that Kingdom endures forever. If moves forward no 
-doubt like the advance of the sea with ebb and flow. But 
when once it has reached the high-tide of its flow there is no 
further ebb possible in its history. There can be no retro- 
gression when Christ is once established on the throne of His 
glory. Then Satanic power disappears for ever. Satan 
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cannot, and according to the clear testimony of the non-symbolic. 
Scriptures shall not be loosed again from the bonds with which 
he is bound. 

Then, again, the moral results expected by some from a. 
visible appearing of Christ are altogether at variance with the 
statements of the other Scriptures, and with everything we. 
know of the laws of the kingdom of God. Christ Himself laid 
down the principle; ‘‘If ye believe not Moses and the Prophets 
neither will ye believe though a man rose from the dead.” 
And that principle obviously applies to His own coming as. 
well as to the coming of anyone else. The kingdom of God 
comes by moral and spiritual force and not by any visible. 
appearance. There is no way of coercing spiritual power. It 
must be created by spiritual forces, and of these there is no. 
lack, for God in the infinite fulness of His spirit is in the world 
with us to-day. Every particle of the Divine energy is being 
already expended upon the advance of the kingdom of God. 
There is yet another proof of the untenableness of a literal 
interpretation and it is this, that the pre-millenial appearing 
of Christ is nowhere asserted elsewhere in the New Testament ;, 
on the contrary it is absolutely contradicted. By a pre-millenial 
appearing I mean His coming so as to complete His kingdom 
and to introduce a period of righteousness at the terminal 
period and within the limits of this present age. This is. 
absolutely contradicted by all the prophetic portions of the 
New Testament. Christ Himself declares that He will come. 
at the end of the age, to terminate it and to windit up. He will 
come, not to save, but to judge; not to complete the kingdom, 
in this age, but to introduce a completely new age; to prepare 
a new Heaven and a new Earth and to clothe His people with 
immortality and immortal glory. Indeed, after studying this. 
subject carefully I find it difficult to discover any promise 
whatever in the New Testament of a period of perfect right- 
eousness in this present age. So far as I can see, when the 
Son of man comes the world will still be morally divided. He 
Himself asserts that His coming will be as a snare to many;. 
‘© one shall be taken, and another left.” 
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II. Let this suffice for the destructive part of our 
discourse. Now we proceed in the next place to seek the true 
interpretation of the passage. I do not wish you to think for 
a moment that I have discovered the key to this book, but I 
am convinced that it has been discovered, and I have the 
advantage of being able to use it to-night. I have endeavoured 
to rub a little rust off it and to introduce some modifications in 
the use of it in some respects in which I think such modifica- 
tions are needed. But the salient suggestions have come to 
me from one that has now passed away to behold a more 
glorious revelation than that of Patmos, and who I think will 
be long remembered for his important contributions to the 
true interpretation of this marvellous book. I allude to the late: 
Professor Milligan. In order to get at the true interpretation 
we have to observe two rules. One is: We must try to 
discover from the book itself how it uses its symbols. The 
other is: We must see to it that our own interpretation agrees 
with the clear utterances of the New Testament. I know that 
these rules place us under very severe restraints if we are 
inclined to be curiously speculative. Our fancy will have far 
less room to beat its unrestrained wings in vacuity. But if 
you will only think for a moment you will see how precarious. 
a matter it is to base any theory or dogma upon what is only 
a symbol. While our rules compel us to limit ourselves to the 
sober laws of interpretation, the result will be far more satis- 
factory and far more helpful. I trust that all of you will 
henceforth study this book with faithful observance of the: 
rules we have laid down. 

The first fact of interpretation we have to note is that. 
numbers are always used in this book to represent principles or 
ideas, and not in their arithmetical character. To give a few 
examples ; the number seven signifies completeness ; the number 
three symbolizes Divinity or Deity. Ten is the symbol for 
“kingship.” What then is the meaning of ‘a thousand”? A 
thousand is ten raised to the third power, and therefore signifies, 
the book being its own interpreter, the Kingdom of God. It 
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symbolizes the Divine Kingdom in its perfect and absolute 
completeness. The meaning of the binding of Satan for a 
thousand years is now obvious. It is a symbolic statement of 
the magnificent and inspiring truth that, so far as the kingdom 
of God is concerned, Satan is absolutely precluded from injuring 
it. It has been guaranteed in all its completeness, in all its 
fulness and perfection, and Satan is absolutely impotent to arrest 
the march of it or to prevent one jot or tittle of it from being 
consummated. The reign of Christ for a thousand years is the 
positive side of the same fact, and means that in Christ the king- 
dom of God is once and for ever absolutely guaranteed. It 
cannot fail; itis already ideally complete, complete in the purpose 
and redeeming work of God, and it shall work itself out to its 
remotest borders until it is absolutely and actually complete. 
The loosing of Satan after the thousand years are accomplished 
becomes now also clear enough. It simply means that though 
Satan has no power to hinder the kingdom of God he has a little 
margin of power left outside of it. A ‘little while” he shall be 
loosed. First of all the great circle of the thousand years, the 
kingdom of God both in its ideal security and its actual real- 
isation, is drawn. Outside this mighty circle there is a dim, 
shadowy and fragmentary “little while,” and to this the power of 
Satan is restricted. He can only work on the margin of things, 
outside of God’s perfect Kingdom. That Kingdom he cannot 
touch. Outside of that he has a small margin of power ; he is 
able to torment men for a “little while.” The “ little while” in 
its relation to the thousand years signifies the fragmentariness 
of Satan’s power as well as the short duration of it. Note, 
therefore, that the loosing of Satan is not something that is to 
take place at some future period. He has been already bound 
and is already loosed. In fact, the succession of symbolic 
events here is not one of time but of thought. He is bound as 
to the Kingdom by the redeeming work of the Son of God; yet 
at the self-same time he is loosed as to the marginal outside of 
that kingdom by the wickedne3s and faithlessness of men that will 


not enter into it. 
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You will now see that all the rest of this picture falls in 
easily with this interpretation. ‘And I saw thrones, and they 
sat upon them; and judgment was given untothem. And Isaw 
the souls of them that were beheaded for the witness of Jesus and 
for the word of God and such as had not worshipped the beast nor 
his image nor‘had received his mark upon their foreheads or in 
their hands and they lived and reigned with Christ a thousand 
years. This is the first resurrection.” Who are these and what 
is this first resurrection? The description of them is clear enough. 
The description applies to all believers in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
They are the martyr-spirits of the world, and include all those 
that refuse homage and allegiance to the beast. Of these it is 
true that they all even now live and reign with Christ and are 
kings and priests unto God in the eternal kingdom that is guar- 
anteed in Christ for ever. ‘‘ Blessed and holy is he that hath 
part in the first resurrection; on such the second death hath no 
power.” This is another descriptive touch that enables us to 
discover who are denoted by the description. Who then are 
they on whom the second death hath no power? The answer 
must include all believers in the Lord Jesus Christ, for you 
cannot leave any of them out in that description. Further, in 
this passage you will perceive that it is the sowls of believers 
that John sees ; that is, the interpretation is to be spiritual, and 
not corporeal. It is a spiritual resurrection. It is that which 
Jesus proclaimed in the words “ The hour cometh, and now vs, 
when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God and they 
that hear shall live.” That is not a future but a present resur- 
rection. It is the first resurrection ; the source of all possible 
blessedness for man. It is the resurrection into life and kinship 
with Jesus Christ, the resurrection into a life of holy priesthood 
and,Kingship in the Kingdom of God. _ Blessed are they, and 
they only, that have share in this first resurrection, for over them 
the second death hath no power. 

Now we come to a sentence to which it has been found 
exceedingly difficult to assign a satisfactory meaning, and in 
order to interpret it we must ask your attention to a similar 
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passage in another part of this book. The difficult sentence. 
occurs in the 5th verse of this chapter: ‘But the rest of the 
dead lived not again until the thousand years were finished.” 
It will be well to point out to you first of all that if we adopt 
a literal interpretation of this passage no sense whatever can 
be made of this sentence. Does it mean that the righteous 
are to be raised a thousand years before the wicked? If that 
is so, then this again, like the literal interpretations of the 
rest of this passage, is in direct contradiction to the clear 
utterances of the New Testament, that there shall be one 
resurrection of the justand the unjust. Then again John uses the 
significant word ‘‘lived”’ in this sentencc—the rest of the dead 


’ 


“lived” not again—and the word ‘‘live,”’ when used by John 
is always a strong word. He uses it to denote real and true 
life, the life of the “strong sons of God,” so that it cannot 
refer to the resurrection of the ungodly at all. Does it then 
mean that part of the righteous will be raised first and the 
remainder a thousand years later? That again is contra- 
dicted by the utterances of Scripture. We find that the 
resurrection shall be one and practically simultaneous. So 
from the literal standpoint you cannot assign any intelligible 
meaning to this sentence. Then what does it mean? I wish 
you to turn to the 12th chapter of this book of Revelation. 
I cannot give you time at present to pause over what I wish 
to point out, but you can examine the matter at leisure when 
you return to your homes. You will find in this parallel 
passage the symbolic picture of a woman, who gives birth to a 
man-child, who is carried away into heaven from the power 
of the dragon. I do not think there would be much divergence 
among modern expositors of repute concerning the interpre- 
tation of this picture. The woman represents the Church in 
its inner and true life. The man-child that is carried into 
heaven, is the Divine ideal of that Church which is written in 
heaven. But there is something remaining to which I would 
direct your attention. It is contained in the last verse of 
the chapter : “And the dragon was wroth with the woman and 
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‘went to make war with the remnant of her seed.” We have 
here an exact parallel to the phrase: ‘‘The rest of the dead”; 
so that if we can discover the meaning of the one, we can 
‘discover the meaning of the other ; and, fortunately, the phrase 
in the 12th chapter is explained in the very verse itself: ‘The 
remnant of her seed, which keep the commandments of God 
and have the testimony of Jesus Christ.’ This, then, is the 
relation between them. The man-child carried away to 
heaven, whom the dragon cannot touch or even make war 
upon, is the Divine ideal of the life of the Church as it is 
written in heaven. The “rest of her seed” is the actual 
‘Church in its undeveloped, immature state, with all its weak- 
nesses and failures upon its head; and in this latter sphere 
‘Satan thinks he has some little power to create mischief. He 
cannot touch the man-child. The ideal in heaven is safe 
eternally. But in the sphere of the imperfect realisation of 
‘that ideal on earth, he can carry on a warfare for a little 
while. Here we have the key to the meaning of ‘‘the rest of 
the dead.” ‘The first resurrection through which we live and 
reign with Christ: in the kingdom of the thousand 
years refers to our inner and ideal life, our life as 
it is written and regnant in heaven, the life that 
is hid with Christ in God. ‘The rest of the dead” 
symbolically represent those elements in our actual earthly 
life that have not yet been raised into true life and 
assimilated into the glory of the kingdom. Death has as yet 
‘been only partially vanquished in us, and a second resurrection 
must complete its discomfiture. We have already gained the 
first resurrection. The life that is hidden with Christ in God 
-already reigns to die no more ; but the ‘“‘rest of the dead” must 
wait until the kingdom is completely realised in us. Then the 
death that reigns in our mortal body shall also be vanquished 
and the mortal. part of us shall be received into the eternal 
glory. So we can gladly and solemnly join in John’s bene- 
diction ‘Blessed is he that hath part in the first resurrection.” 
The second death has no power over him, for he passes from 
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resurrection to resurrection, from life to life, from glory to 
larger glory. 

If you are desirous of having still further confirmation of 
this interpretation, turn again to a parallel passage in the 12th 
chapter. You will read in the 7th verse: “ And there was war 
in heaven. Michael and his angels fought against the dragon ; 
and the dragon fought and his angels, and prevailed not, neither 
was their place found any more in heaven.” In the rath verse 
you will read: “ The devil is come down unto you, having great 
wrath, because he knoweth that he hath but a short time.” 
Here again, we have an exact parallel to the “little while” of 
satanic freedom mentioned in our text, so that we can 
use the one picture to explain the other. What then 
has happened ? The dragon has been cast out of 
heaven. What does that mean? It clearly means that 
his power against the Heavenly Kingdom is completely 
destroyed. He is flung down to the earth, outside the 
range of the Heavenly places altogether, and is in great 
wrath because his power has been practically annihilated. So 
here again the expression, ‘a short time,” marks the marginal 
and fragmentary character of Satan’s power, and explains it as 
being all that remains to him after his exclusion from the king- 
dom of the heavens. When, then, did this exclusion take place, 
and by what act? You remember that, when the seventy came 
back to our Saviour saying that they had been able to exercise 
power over devils, He rejoiced in spirit, and said, “I saw Satan 
as lightning fall from Heaven.” Here is the answer to our 
question. Satan fell when Christ accomplished His great work 
for men ; when He lived, and died, and rose again, and ascended 
to His kingly glory. Then was Satan bound for the thousand 
years ; then was he flung from the ramparts of Heaven, all but 
impotent ; yet all the more furious for his impotency, “he goeth 
about like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour.” 

III. Let usin the last place sum up the lessons of this 
symbolic picture. The first lesson is that the Kingdom of God 
is absolutely guaranteed once and for ever in Jesus Christ. The 
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perfect completeness of God’s kingdom in the world is an absolute 
certainty, and Satan is impotent to impair that kingdom. But 
what does the guarantee of that perfection mean from God’s 
point of view as revealed to us in His word? The work is to be 
perfect, complete—absolutely complete—according to the Divine 
plan; so much is clear. There are some—and some earnest 
men too—that tell us as a conclusion of speculative philosophy 
that, unless God saves every individual from the beginning to the 
end of time, His kingdom will not be complete. This conception 
seems to me to be altogether at variance with that of Christ and 
his apostles ; and I confess that I have not yet advanced to a 
stage where philosophical speculations weigh with me more than 
the words of Christ and His apostles. According to this 
apocalyptic picture, the kingdom will be complete, even though 
it leaves outside of it a margin of corruption which shall be finally 
cut off and destroyed. The picture given is that of a temple, 
beautiful indeed in its own completeness; but around its base 
there is worthless rubbish that cannot be put into the building 
and that must be carried away and buried out of sight. An 
illustration may help to make my meaning still clearer. You see 
the gardener endeavouring to save the life of a tree which is 
gradually withering and decaying. How does he proceed? He 
takes the rotten lifeless branches and cuts them off, for they are 
cumbering the tree and hindering the currents of its life. So by 
assiduous care and pruning and lopping off of useless branches 
the mischief is arrested and the tree grows and flourishes into 
power and beauty. Would you then say to the gardener, “ You 
have not saved your tree?” He would quickly reply “I have 
saved it. It is now full of life and beauty.” “ But” you might 
still object, “you have lopped many of the branches off.” ‘** Yes,” 
he will reply, ‘“ But that was to save the tree. I have saved the. 
tree; I have gained my object. The withered branches were 
useless, and were only fit for burning.” I do not hold this to bea 
perfect analogy. Analogies between the life of a tree and the 
growth of the kingdom of God must be carefully treated; yey 
such analogies were used by Christ Himself. At the least, this 
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may serve as an illustration of the manner in which God’s king- 
dom shall be completed. Although in the development and 
perfecting of it, in the bringing of it to its final glory, it may be 
necessary to cut off the rotten branches and leave them as fuel 
for the burning, one thing is certain, whether we elect to live in 
the kingdom or not, that kingdom shall be completed, and 
neither man nor devil can arrest the progress of it. 

The next lesson we are here taught is, that believers even 
now in their true and inner life are the real kings and judges of 
the world. ‘I saw thrones and they sat on them and judgment 
was given untothem.” ‘That is, the world is ruled and judged 
by believers in Christ. Men may set their kings on their thrones 
and elect their judges to fill their judgment seats: but it is the 
kingdom of God that is really ruling and judging the world. It 
is the saints that are the judges even now, and in the great final 
judgment it is by those that live in the Divine kingdom that the 
world shall be judged. 

The last lesson is that our present life in the kingdom is an 
earnest and guarantee of our complete future glory. “ Blessed 
are they that have part in the first resurrection; over them the 


second death hath no power.” Because we live in Him we know 
that we shall live for ever, that our life shall grow with the growth 
of His Kingdom and that, when that kingdom has done its work 
and fully realised its end, then our glory shall be complete, and 
the resurrection of spirit and li‘e shall be followed by the resur- 
rection of the whole man glorified in the glory of Christ. So we 
have no fear of aught that may befall, for we belong to a 
kingdom that cannot be moved. — It matters not what develop- 
ment of evil may ensue ; the kingdom of God is established once 
and for ever. However the nations may rage and the people 
imagine a vain thing, the time shall come and must come when 
the kingdoms of this World shall become the kingdom of our 
God and of His Christ. And because we are in that kingdom 
we shall triumph with Him and pass on from life to life and from 
glory to glory. And Oh! friends, do not forget this, that no-one 
is arbitrarily excluded from that kingdom. If you will, you may 
all enter into it. Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and you shall 
share in this glorious hope, looking forward to a new heaven and 
and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness, and knowing 
that, when Christ who is our life shall appear, we also shall 
-appear with Him in glory. Even so, Lord Jesus, come quickly ! 
—Amen. 


PULPIM PRAYER. 


ETERNAL FATHER, we are gathered together in the name of 
Jesus Christ thy Son, and in His name do we make our 
approach to Thee. We fallen men in a world of conflict and 
mystery trust in Him as the true and full revelation of Thy 
glory, Thy love, and Thy power; and in this trust we are 
able, spite of all earth’s failure and mystery, to uplift our 
hearts and voices in glad praise to Thee, knowing that Thy 
mercy endureth for ever. 


That we are able thus to commune with Thee covers 
even this earthly life with glory, and transfigures its chequered 
scenes with heavenly brightness. Harth’s clouds become 
luminous when Thou appearest in them; and when we walk 
with God, earth’s rugged toilsome ways become glorious as 
the golden streets of heaven, the place of thorns and briars 
becomes as the garden of Eden, and the desert rejoices and 
blossoms as the rose. Our hearts are often saddened by the 
Sins and sorrows within and around us; yet we have joy in this 
world and in this life because Thou art in it, because Thy grace 
is mightier than its sins, and Thy joy overleaps its most tower- 
ing sorrows. O! Thou Light of our life, Bearer of our burdens, 
Joy of our sad hearts, seeking may we find Thee. Daily may 
we walk with Thee, so that when sin may seek to master us 
and carking care to oppress us, they may seek and not find us, 
God having taken us from the sphere of their power. 


Teach us to find full satisfaction in the joy of the Lord. 
May this joy be our strength, enabling us to resist the allure- 
ments of the world, the enticements of the flesh, and the wiles 
of the devil. May this joy so teach us to estimate the true 
value of human desires, and so develop in us a true understand- 
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ing of our real needs, that we may learn in whatsoever state 
we are therewith to be content, and so receive from Thee the 


full desire of our heart. 


Give us each day our daily bread. Thou feedest the fowls 
of the air, Thou clothest the flowers of the field, and we look to 
Thee to exercise over those that trust in Thee a Father’s tender 
care. We pray not for abundant and luxurious wealth, for too. 
much of this world’s fatness may send leanness into our souls. 
We would have our chief treasure laid up in Heaven, and will 
be content for our “little while” on earth with the pilgrim’s. 
portion. But let Thy care of us be such that men may see that 
Thou reignest even in the sphere of earthly possessions, that all 
the silver and all the gold is Thine, and the cattle upon a 
thousand hills, and that Thou givest to those that seek Thy 
kingdom first their necessary meed of earthly gifts. Let men 
see that true prosperity comes by righteousness, and that the 
wicked shall fade as a leaf. 


Yet would we not direct our own path, or choose for 
ourselves what Thou shalt give us. Rather will we commit our 
way into Thy hands. If it be well for us that the barrel and the 
cruse should fail for a time, and that the love that sends the 
sunshine should be hidden behind the storm-cloud, yet may we 
be assured and waver not in our faith that the righteous shall 
not be forsaken. May seeming adversity be the pathway to 
truer prosperity, and every pillow of stone the centre of celestial 
vision and Divine benediction. 


Bless the poor, the needy, the sad, and the oppressed. May 
they cry unto the Lord, and be delivered out of all their distresses. 
May the words of our mouth and the meditation of our hearts. 
to-night be acceptable in Thy sight. Hear and forgive, in Jesus” 
name.—Amen. 


Che ADyrtle St. Pulpit. 


A Sermon, Preached Sunday Evening, June 10th, 
BY HE 


REV. JOHN THOMAS, M.A. 


THE SOLUTION OF THE POVERTY 
PROBLEM. 


““T have been young and now am old ; yet have I not seen 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.’—Psalm 
XX KVET. 25. 


Some have found a difficulty in reconciling this verse with the 
general admission that is clearly made in this Psalm, that 
there are occasions when the righteous are stricken with 
adversity, while the wicked prosper and are at ease. The key 
note of the Psalm is struck with that admission in the very 
first verse. ‘‘ Fret not thyself because of evil-doers, neither be 
thou envious against the workers of iniquity”; that is, fret 
not when they prosper, and you are not prosperous. When 
you see that wickedness is flourishing and righteousness is not 
do not fret yourselves, and do not be envious of their apparently 
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happy estate. This is clearly an admission that there are 
occasions when adversity may come even to the righteous. 
But there is no real difficulty in reconciling our present text 
with that general admission. The difficulty is purely imaginary. 
The whole tenor of the Psalm is to this effect :—that, if you 
watch the progress of righteousness, watch it long enough, 
give it time to work out its real meaning and its permanent 
ends,—and that may take you through more than one 
generation—in the long run, by the law of the survival of the 
fittest and the supremacy of the strongest, righteousness has 
the best of it even in this life. 


In order to fully appreciate the teaching of the Psalm, we 
must endeavour to bear in mind the circle of ideas within 
which the Psalmist moved, and translate them afterwards into 
the terms of the Christian revelation. Some people read the 
Bible as if it were all composed the same afternoon and as if 
the first writers knew exactly as much as the apostles did 
after the revelation of Jesus Christ had been given to men. I 
think that this misconception is rapidly passing away; but, if 
any still harbour it, let them study this Psalm carefully and 
they will find that the writer, notwithstanding that he has 
much important truth to proclaim, is very limited in the circle 
of his ideas. In the first place, we have to note that he has 
no clear conception, or at any rate makes no clear proclama- 
tion, of immortality and immortal glory for men. He does 
not take account of a future life at all. His view of the history 
of the triumph of righteousness is confined altogether to the 
present life. Of course, that view furnishes a very inadequate 
examination of the history of the triumph of righteousness in 
human life; yet at the same time its very one-sidedness and 
incompleteness helps to bring into relief the function and value 
of righteousness in this life and in the secular economies of 
this world. There is no doubt that the idea of immortality is 
implicit in this Psalm, as it is in the whole of the Old 
Testament. It is involved in the psalmist’s standpoint, but is 
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not evolved into a clear and definite conception. The 
psalmist’s experience of delight in the Lord, his sense of 
kinship with God and of oneness with Him,—all this contains 
folded up within it an imperative demand for immortality and 
a profound assurance of it. But the psalmist did not see all 
the glorious contents of his faith as we see it after the advent 
of Him who brought life and immortality to ight through the 
Gospel, or even as some of the Old Testament saints saw it 
in their struggles for fuller light. 


We next note in this Psalm an ancient idea, ancient at least 
in form, that the righteous man must have a posterity to per- 
petuate his righteousness. You noted in the reading of the lesson 
the change I made in the translation of the 37th verse. You 
will find the same change made in the Revised version of the 
Old Testament, ‘“ Mark the perfect man and behold the upright, 
for there is a posterity for the man of peace. But the trans- 
gressors shall be destroyed together; The posterity of the wicked 
shall be cut off.” The idea that righteousness must work out 
certain results demanded a continuous earthly life for its operation, 
hence the conception that the lineage of the righteous man must 
be perpetuated. Translated into present language, that of course 
means this: That even in this life the history of a righteous man’s 
righteousness does not terminate with his death. It is taken up 
by his spiritual successors, for these are his true posterity; and, 
if you follow it long enough you will find that it vindicates itself 
even in the life we now live. This interpretation of the meaning 
of the passage as a message for modern times is justified by the 
way in which the posterity of the righteous was reckoned in the 
Old Testament. - You will always find that when there was a 
blessing pronounced on the posterity—the children and the 
children’s children of righteous men—it was always on the under- 
standing that this posterity would bea righteous posterity. When 
they fall from the spiritual position of their progenitor they cease 
to be his posterity according to the view of the Old Testament. 
Our Saviour also on this ground denied to the Jews the right of 


' 


calling themselves the seed of Abraham. In the same way you 
must interpret the Biblical imprecations on the posterity of a 
wicked man ; it is always assumed that his posterity will be of 
like image with himself. If they on the contrary leave the evil 
way and turn to righteousness then the curse can not fall upon 
them. They cease to be the seed of the evil-doer, and 
become the fountain-head of a new race. You can now 
easily see that our text falls naturally into the general 
current of this Psalm. It is the experience of one who 
has lived through more than one generation and so has had time 
to watch the development of righteousness in this life. And his 
experience is given in two clauses. The first is, “I have not 
seen the righteous forsaken.” Note that he does not assert that 
he has never seen them apparently forsaken. He does not 
mean to say that he has never seen a righteous man _ in trouble. 
He does not even mean to say that he has never heard a righte- 
ous man in the darkness cry “ My God! My God! Why hast 
Thou forsaken me.” But he means to say that the sequel always 
proved that the ‘ forsaking.” was not real but only an illusion of 
human blindness. For as he watched the righteous lineage go 
on its way from one generation to another he saw that righteous- 
ness was ultimately triumphant. While the wicked who were in 
great power passed away, and their ungodly lineage ceased to 
be 


passed away into nothingness and forgetfulness—the right- 
eous lineage held steadily on its way and were kept above anni- 
hilation and above want. 


* T have not seen the righteous forsaken nor his seed begging 
bread.” So, ancient as the Psalm is, antique as it is in some of 
its ideas, it contains for us to-night an eternal truth. It gives us 
the conclusion arrived at by a God-inspired seer who with pro- 
phetic eye and heart read for generations the solemn scroll of 
human life. It is the same truth that has been uttered by inspir 
ed Law Giver and Prophet and, finally, by the living incarnate 
Word Himself. It is this, that the key to the kingdom of heaven 
and to social welfare is one and the same; that it is through 
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righteousness and through righteousness only that men can ac- 
‘quire a permanent and sufficient good even in this life. In fine, 
that righteousness is the one and only solution of the poverty 
problem. Now, in order to deal with this matter as comprehen- 
sively as possible, it is necessary to consider, first, the proposition 
here implied, that righteousness is the solution of the poverty 
problem ; and then, in the next place, it will be necessary to con- 
sider the function and value of economic changes in the light of 
this solution. 


I. In dealing with the first of these two considerations it 
will be worth our while to note that the experience here related 
is that of a single righteous lineage prospering even in spite of 
having to contend with selfish and ungodly elements around 
it. Now, if that is so, if such be a true experience in the present 
chaotic condition of things, how much greater and grander 
must be the result if that righteousness could be universalised, 
and if the opposing unrighteousness could be swept from the 
face of the earth. How, then, does this righteousness of which 
the psalmist speaks, operate in order to solve this ancient and 
difficult problem. The psalmist clearly asserts as one factor 
in the case the direct intervention of God Himself. In the 
-39th and 40th verses he speaks as follows: ‘‘The salvation of 
the righteous is of the Lord; He is their strength in the time 
of trouble. And the Lord shall help them and deliver them.’’ 
I can quite anticipate how modern wisdom with a superior 
smile will call that idea childish and ancient, and apply to it 
many other opprobrious terms. I am quite prepared to hear 
some onesay: ‘“‘ Have done. with these far-away abstract notions 
The fool said in his heart, 
«There is no God.” But he is an equally great fool who says 


? 


and come to something practical] 


««There is a God; but His hands are tied and He cannot do 
anything in His own world.” If you desire something practical, 
be assured that the most practical thing in this world is the 
living presence and activity of the living God. The most 
practical thing in the care-beleaguered city are the chariots 
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and the horsemen of fire, the invisible forces that ring us 
round. If you leave God out of account, you may call your- 
self as practical as you please ; but you are a dreamer of vain 
dreams, and know nothing about the realities of life. Yes, 
righteousness shall flourish, because the living God will see to 
it that it shall do so, because He will rain prosperity and 
peace upon His people, and will take the unrighteous in the 
snare that he has set for their feet. 


That is one side, and a very important side of the matter. 
But God interferes, not arbitrarily, but according to the infinite 
laws of righteousness. Therefore we shall expect to find in 
righteousness itself, as it operates in human life, some elements 
that in their very nature make for, and lead on to, earthly 
prosperity. If you carefully follow this Psalm, you will find 
that there are three fundamental elements marked out here 
that belong to the very heart of the question. They are not 
given systematically but are woven into the fabric of the 
psalm. You will find the first in the 31st verse. ‘The law of 
his God is in his heart; none of his steps shall slide.” This 
is the first element. Righteousness is strong, because in it a 
life is subject to Divine law. The righteous man is a man of 
self-control, a man that subjugates his appetites to the Divine 
laws that should limit and regulate them. This principle is 
the opposite of self-indulgence. The other side of the same 
principle is expressed in this way, ‘The drunkard and the 


? 


glutton shall come to poverty.” It is not exaggeration—I am not 
in the slightest degree afraid of over estimating—when I say that 
three-fourths of the extreme poverty of our land is due to self- 
indulgence, to the prostitution of the appetites of the people to 
base ends. The greater part of squalid poverty is not due to the 
wickedness of wealth, though that is sometimes wicked enough ; 
it is not due to bad laws, though some of them are as bad as 
ancient tyranny could make them. But a man can do more 
mischief to himself in one day than all the influences in the 


world that are external to him can do to him ina lifetime. First 
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in the black catalogue comes that terrible curse, that fatal plague- 
spot of strong drink. I was driven some weeks ago through a 
neighbourhood in Liverpool through which I had occasion to 
pass. It was a large and open street. But as soon as I entered 
it I saw signs of degradation, of squalor, and of wretchedness. 
The people that walked the street looked degraded and poverty- 
stricken. Everything was such as you would describe by that 
suggestive term “low.” What was the reason? As I put the 
question to myself it was answered: for I saw at one prominent 
corner one of those foul gin-shops, the atmosphere of which is a 
horror that baffles description ; a few yards further on there was 
another, then another and another. Their evil shadows black- 
ened every point of vantage, and I understood all and shuddered, 
yea I shuddered as I saw in such thick profusion what I knew to 
be veritable hell-traps, dragging the people down to the lowest 
depths of extreme poverty and desolation. Do not be misled by 
those euphemistic sophistries that would call the drink traffic 
respectable, and claim to place it on the same level as honest 
and respectable and productive industries. I would hesitate to 
say a word against anyone personally. Ido not wish to enter 
into any personal controversy with those whose consciences will 
allow of their engaging in this traffic, and who can call it 
respectable—as some have done lately in public—and claim for 
it the same usefulness as for the provision stores. If you had 
provision shops at every corner of that blighted street instead of 
those gin-shops, you would find prosperity there. Health would 
take the place of bloated decay and contentment that of vicious 
unrest. You would find the people rising in the social scale, 
driving the hungry wolf of poverty from their doors and becom- 
ing respectable citizens. Oh friends, wherever you have an 
opportunity, for the sake of God and man, use every effort to 
drive this terrible curse out of our land, to stamp upon the fiend 
that is wasting and devastating the fair homes of England. 


Ay, and it is not only among the extreme poor that this 
terrible devastator, Selfindulgence, is playing havoc with the 
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resources of our land. In various forms and degrees it runs 
through all ranks up to the manifold and reckless extravagances 
and riotous luxury of the very rich. _ No doubt it is most con- 
spicuous in the lowest and the highest strata of society. In the 
lowest strata the reward has already comme. You can see it in 
their miserable degradation and squalor. The reward shall 
come in every other sphere. Ay, every reckless waste of the 
resources of our land to satisfy luxurious and extravagant appe- 
tites will bring its reward. Be the transgressors ever so mighty, 
they shall come down some day like the crash of a green bay 
tree when it is torn up by the tempest. Selfindulgence is a 
menace to the welfare of our land wherever it is, and there can 
be no prosperity, the poverty problem will remain among us, 
until this fiend has been destroyed. 


The second element in righteousness which makes for pros- 
perity you will find in the grd verse. But I must once more 
direct you to the revised version which reads in this way: ‘“ Dwell 
in the land, and follow after faithfulness.” The word “ faithfulness ” 
here is nearly equivalent to our English word “sincerity.” It 
reminds one of Carlyle’s statement that the best type of man is 
the “sincere man.” ‘The righteous man is a sincere man; he 
thinks sincere things, and does sincere thing. If a man is truly 
righteous there is no sham about him. He will bea dili- 
gent man. He will contribute according to his power to the 
common treasury of Society. God forbid that the workingmen 
of England should be led to think that work is an evil and 
a tyrannical imposition. God forbid that we should be lured into 
thoughts and dreams of slothful ease. Do not misunderstand 
me. I know too much of the circumstances of Jabour to wish 
men to remain for an unreasonable number of hours in the hot 
busy mill or in the dark heart of the earth. But I earnestly 
deprecate any tendency to escape from the duty and privilege 
of doing all that in us lies to promote the common good, to 
escape from a noble life of unwearied and diligent activity. 
* Eight hours work and ” 


have I heard aright ?—* eight hours 
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play.” God forbid! God forbid! One third of your life in 
doing nothing! It is no true man that will do that; the motto of 
the true man is the Master’s words “ Work while it is called to- 
day; for the night cometh, when no man can work.” The 
righteous man will in some way or other give all that he can, 
his best and his noblest contribution, to the society in which he lives 
and he would never dream of devoting to idleness or pleasure 
one third of his short life on this earth. No, the idler is an 
outrage upon Society. “If a man will not work neither shall he 
eat.” That is the apostolic principle and it is just and good. 
And, if the poverty problem is to be solved, the men of the land 
must be men of righteousness, true men, real men, men full of 
activity, energy, power, and of consecration to the interests of 
their fellow men. 


Further, the “sincere” man will seek to give an honest 
equivalent for everything he acquires. A land of gamblers must 
be a failure. A land of bubbles will collapse. Ihave the fullest 
sympathy,—I take this opportunity of saying it—with the repre- 
sentations made to Lord Roseberry that it ill becomes the Prime 
minister of England in his position of influence and power to 
foster the gambling mania in our country. His reply is flippant 
and evasive. His reply is, that he deems it no shame to possess 
a good horse. But that is a reply to a statement that has never 
been made. Nobody has said that the possession of a good 
horse is a shameful thing. Nobody objected to it. But some 
people think it a shame that a man should make that good horse 
the centre of gambling and join in the gambling himself. And 
I venture to say that it would be an additional honour even to 
the Prime minister of this great land to refuse to countenance or 
sanction in any way or degree the gambling tendencies of the 
day, tendencies that are productive of so much crime and pover- 
ty and misery,—even though the evil of the thing may be 
veneered over by traditional custom and obscured by the 
patronage of the aristocracy. 


And I am told that this spirit of theft (for it is nothing 
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better) has entered into our commercial circles and converted 
many places where honest business should be done into gambling 
saloons. Now and then an over venturesome commercial 
gambler comes to the ground with a crash, as he richly deserves 
to do, yet there is enough of the evil spirit still left to bight our 
land, and the poverty problem will not be solved until the demon 
of gambling has been cast out. Oh! for true men in our land, 
righteous men, sincere men, that will insist upon giving honest 
equivalents for what they receive, and will not prostitute them- 
selves to blow the bubbles of fortune ! 


The third element in righteousness that contributes to the 
solution of the problem is contained in the 26th verse: “ He is. 
ever merciful and lendeth, and his seed is blessed.” Unselfish 
consideration for others ;—this is the crowning point of civic and 
national righteousness. The righteous man is like Him who 
came, not to be ministered unto, but to minister; not like Shylock, 
who demanded his pound of flesh, and satisfied his conscience 
because it was his by legal right. The “law of competition” allows. 
you to crush your weak neighbour. Ay, the law of competition 
does ; but do the laws of Heaven, the laws of love, the laws of 
unselfish consideration for your brother? But you say, “I took 
no unfair advantage of him; I got the better of him by 
honourable means.” No unfair advantage! Why, you were a 
giant, and he was a poor puny weakling. What advantage did 
you want? Your great hand throttled him almost before you 


touched him. No, the laws of competition, so far as they were made 
at all were made for man, not man for the laws of competition. We 


are not bound by them. We are bound by far higher laws than 
these ; and until we can get the spirit of brotherhood and the 
spirit of mutual forbearance and love, until the strong learn “not 
to break the bruised reed and not to quench the smoking flax ” 
we shall have our poverty problem. When righteousness reigns 
in its three-fold character of self-control, sincerity, and unselfish 
generosity, then and not till then will the dark shadow of poverty 
leave our land and the sun of plenty shine on every British, 
home. 
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IJ. It next remains very briefly to consider the value and 
function of economic changes in the light of this solution. The 
first thing that follows from our discussion is that economic 
‘changes are only useful as correctives of the grosser manifestations 
of unrighteousness. As long as we cannot get rid of the world’s 
pests, we must erect a temporary barricade against them. As 
long as there are thieves in the land it is well to have bars and 
bolts on our doors. No sane man can disagree with the principle 
of trying to restrain the evil that we cannot eradicate. I am ready 
with all my heart to help to manacle the hands of the tyrant until 
we can change him into something better. But it is obvious that 
this is only a temporary expedient. Manacles are never the final 
solution of a question, and barricades are certainly not the end of 
the difficulty. Economic changes cannot be a solution because they 
cannot entirely prevent unrighteousness. Neither in the nature of 
things nor in actual experience is there any reason that we should 
expect them to raise the moral and spiritual tone of the people. 
Material prosperity does by no means necessarily mean an 
increase of spiritual prosperity; but, sad to say, it very often 
means the reverse. Moral results must be morally obtained 
and men must be raised into righteousness by the power of the 
Spirit of God. ; 


Then, on the other hand, you cannot make your economic 
changes so complete as to keep men absolutely and completely 
in restraint, so that they can do no mischief. If you do, you 
‘crush the man. If you make your political machine so perfect 
that no man can do a wrong thing, you also prevent him doing a 
right thing. You make hima kind of State machine with a slot in 
it. The State puts its penny in; the machine works and renders 
its mechanical equivalent. Do you regard that as a solution of 
the poverty problem? Why, that would bring man—God-like 
man—down into poverty such as he has never yet experienced in 
the history of the human race. ‘To lack bread is poverty enough, 
but the direst and most intolerable poverty of all is, that man should 
lose his manhood and be reduced toa machine. So you perceivethat 
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no revolution in economics, however great, can solve the poverty 
question. It can only palliate the evil a little, and that only 
temporarily. A great and sudden revolution in economic arrange~ 
ments might involve disastrous consequences which we cannot at 
present foresee. I am inclined to think that changes of that kind 
should be introduced somewhat cautiously and gradually lest the 
evil results should outweigh the good. But I leave that question 
for the arena of economic politics. It does not belong to me here to- 
night where I stand to proclaim, not debateable political schemes, 
but the eternal gospel. I preach to you the principles of eternal, 
righteousness here; and I tell you ofa certainty that the only: 
revolution that can solve the poverty problem is a moral revolu- 
tion. Some noble words were spoken recently by the chairman 
of the Congregational Congress concerning the duty and privilege 
of reserving our christian services and church services for the 
proclamation of Christ and His righteousness. Mr Ben Tillett has. 
since declared that such an utterance is advocacy of ministerial 
laziness. Such a retortis infinitely saddening from a man who 
has, or is reputed to have, considerable influence with the masses, 
of the people, for it reveals a poverty of conception and an ignobilty 
of standpoint which is utterly destructive of capacity for the true 
leadership of men. 


Which is the lazier method think you ;—to appeal to the self 
interest of the people or to call upon them to rise into higher 
moral life? To call upon them to seek higher wages or to summon 
them to repentance and righteousness ? I know which is the 
harder task. I know, and you know, which men are the readier- 
to hear. Self-interest is a powerful lever to work with. The 
man that appeals to the passions and prejudices of the people 
sets himself to swim with the stream. But when you come as a 
Prophet to the masses, and say, Repent! Repent! Humble 
yourselves before God! Rise into righteousness. Make the 
kingdom of God first, and meat and drink second! Then you 
set yourself a task that will demand all your energy of love and 
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patience of hope. You must not be indolent in such a task as that 
if you desire that the splendid purpose of your life shall not end 
in disappointment. 


There is a prophecy of a glorious time when the lion and 
the lamb shall lie down together; but this event is not to be 
achieved by legally extracting the teeth of the lion, and by 
placing a legal barricade around the lamb. That would not be 
a very happy conclusion of the matter, for neither lion nor lamb 
would feel supremely comfortable. No! harmony outside must 
be attained by harmony within. Righteousness first, then every-. 
thing else will fall into its proper place. ‘Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness,” and all the rest shall be 
added. Righteousness will set all other things in order, for 
righteousness is the master-harmoniser of the world. 


There are one or two points that require brief notice before 
we conclude. The first is, that there is no very great and 
exaggerated promise of wealth made to the righteous. “I have 
not seen the righteous forsaken nor his seed begging bread.” 
The statement of their satisfactory position is couched in very 
moderate terms. In another verse we are told that a little that a 
a righteous man hath is better than the abundance of many 
wicked. According to the Christian standpoint a vague and 
large ambition for vast and luxurious wealth is a lustful and 
ignoble ambition. When righteousness reigns, extravagance 
will cease ; the luxuries of pampered appetites will give way to 
the simplicities of a virtuous life, and material things will be 
placed in their deserved position of subordination in the life of 
men. The last thought is, that however important the poverty 
problem may be, the most important problem for each of us is, 
how we may find an eternally satisfying portion in God. 
“Delight thyself in the Lord, and He shall give thee the desires 
of thine heart.” Have God as your portion, and for you 
individually the problem will be solved once for all. What shall, 
it profit a man if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own, 
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soul? Do not be persuaded to put the last first and the first last. 
If you are strong in God, you shall be rich even in poverty ; but 
if you miss the kingdom of Heaven nothing can compensate you 
for the loss. “Oh! everyone that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters ; and he that hath no money, come ye, buy and eat; yea, 
come, buy wine and milk without money and without price. 
Wherefore do you spend your money for that which is not bread 
and your labour for that which satisfieth not? Hearken 
diligently unto me, and eat ye that which is good and let your 


soul delight itself in fatness.” Thus saith the Lord.—Amen 


PULPITN PRAYER. 


Gop of infinite majesty, we worship and praise and love Thee. 
For Thou hast taught us that infinite majesty cannot be other than 
infinite love, and that infinite power is of necessity infinite ten- 
derness. So glorious art Thou that Thou veilest Thyself in a 
‘thick cloud when Thou revealest Thy presence to us, lest Thy 
glory should smite us with death, for none can look upon Thy 
face and live. Yet we stand without fear before Thee, and put 
forth our hands to lay hold of the right hand of Thy power. For 
‘Thou art the God of the cross, the God of the infinite love that 
made infinite sacrifice for men. Thou wilt not crush us with Thy 
‘great strength ; nay, but Thou wilt puto power inous. Blessed be 
_ Thy name, Thou Saviour of men! We are but bruised reeds, 
but Thou wilt bind us up. We are but smoking flax, but Thou 
wilt rekindle the flame of our life, and make us glorious for ever. 
We have destroyed ourselves, and opened upon ourselves the 
‘flood-gates of misery and woe; but Thou hast filled our mouth 
with laughter, and our tongue with singing; Thou hast done 
great things for us; we are glad! 

Help us to-night again, we beseech Thee. Speak to us, 
that we may speak the very words of God. Let Thy Spirit 
make intercession for us with groanings that cannot be uttered, 
so that the fountain of our prayers may be holy and divine. 
Illuminate Thy written word, that its living meaning and power 
may enter into our life. Rejoice over us with singing, so that 
the music of Thine eternal joy may become audible to our hearts, 
and our singing may contain some notes of Thine. Then shall 
we worship Thee in the beauty of holiness, and this congregation 
shall be a living temple filled with glory and with voices from 
the eternal. 
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We desire to be holy even as Thou art holy; it were a 
mockery else to come before Thee. Yet we are painfully con- 
scious of our sinfulness. We rejoice in the hope of perfect 
purity, expecting the day when we shall stand among the sinless 
ones in Thy glorious presence. But with the joy of this hope, 
there is now mingled our deep sorrow for repeated failure and 
sin. For the sake of the ransom of the cross, forgive us all our 
sins, and cover all our iniquities. And in Thy name, through 
the confidence we have of Thy forgiving love, and trusting in 
the power that Thou givest to those that wait upon Thee, we will 
struggle to the death against iniquity until our last enemy shall 


be destroyed. 


Have mercy upon those that are pressed by urgency of 
moral and spiritual danger. Some of them realise their peril, 
and cry unto the Lord as they struggle in the terrible net of 
temptation. Send Thine angel to help them, yea, the angel of 
Thine own presence. Deliver them from the hour and the 
power of darkness, and may they live and conquer to speak forth 
the salvation of the Lord. 


There are others that know their awful danger, yet have 
almost ceased to struggle and are yielding themselves to the 
deadly fascination of the temptation. In this great city our 
young neople are exposed on every hand to temptations of the 
most insidious and persistent kind. Lord, watch over them, and 
let nothing fail of all the possible sources of redemption. Let 
the prey be taken from the .mighty. Make the young people of 
this congregation and of this city strong to conquer vice and to 
rise into pure manhood and womanhood. 


Lord of purity, let the number of the pure be multiplied. 
Let the moral tone of the whole nation be raised, so that dark 
centres of foul temptation may be swept away, and coming 
generations may inhale a purer life in a purer atmosphere. 


Let ‘Thy ministers be clothed with power to-night to proclaim 
the love and righteousness of God, In Jesus’ name, Amen. 


Che Aprtle St. Pulpit. 


A Sermon, Preached Sunday Evening, June 17th, 


BY THE 


REV. JOHN THOMAS, M.A. 


THE WEEPING SOWER AND THE 
SINGING HARVESTER. 


‘“« He that goeth forth and weepeth bearing precious seed shall 
doubtless come again with rejoicing bringing his sheaves with 
him.”—Psalm CXXVI. 6. 


Tuis psalm is one of a collection of fifteen little gems of the first 
water that have been grouped together under the traditional title 
of “Songs of degrees.” ‘This collection begins at the 120th and 
ends at the 134th psalm, as you may easily see by refering to 
the psalms themselves. ‘There has been a good deal of discussion 
as to the meaning of this title, and this is a case where, I believe, 
the discussion is not without considerable value. It does not 
follow, because many of these traditional titles have been proved 
to be worthless, that all the others are equally devoid of value. 
They are the conclusions, handed down to us, of an ancient 
thinker or thinkers ; and, unless we believe (as some seem to 
do) that nobody had the power of rational or useful thought 
until we came into existence, then all the relics of ancient though 
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must be ot some value to us. A contribution of thought, where- 
ever it comes from, is not to be despised. When one of these 
old titles, (which, by the way, I may remind you again do not at 
all belong to the original copies of the Scriptures, but are quite 
external to the body of the work itself; so that no question of 
inspiration can be raised concerning them) when one of these titles 
refers a psalm or any other work to some particular author, or 
when they adjudge that it applies to some specific historical 
event, then in many cases the ascription is of very little value. 
Because the thinker may have lived, as in fact he often did, in a 
time when there were no trustworthy methods of historic criticism ; 
and, besides, the ascription of authorship may have had a far 
more general and indefinite meaning then than it has to us 
at the present time. But, when a title gives us the conception 
formed by a spiritual mind as to the inner and living movement 
of the spiritual hopes. emotions, and thoughts that the inspired 
passage contains, as, I believe, it does in this case, then the 
suggestion becomes one of greater importance, and may be very 
useful as a help to interpretation. 

But first of all, what is the literal meaning of this phrase 
that has been rendered a ‘‘ Song of degrees”? The original 
word literally means ‘‘Goings up” or ‘ Ascents;” and from 
meaning ‘‘ Ascents” or ‘‘Goings up’’ it came also to mean 
‘« Steps;” so that the words may be translated either, a ‘ Song 
of ascents” or of ‘‘ Upward movements,” or, a ‘Song of 
steps.” One interpretation that has been suggested is, that 
these Psalms are so called because they were sung by the re- 
leased bands of exiled Jews as they marched homewards from 
Babylon to the land of their fathers. This interpretation 
seems to be favoured by the fact that the very same word 
which is translated ‘‘ Ascents’’ in this title is used in the book 
of Ezra to denote the return of the exiles from Babylon. But 
there are strong objections to this interpretation. One is, that 
several of these Psalms do not suit the return from the 
captivity at all. They are not such Psalms as would be the 
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natural expression of the gladness, the triumph, and the 
thanksgiving of the people on such an occasion. Further, if 
the title referred to the return from Babylon, the noun used ‘to 
express the home-coming would naturally be in the singular. 
The phrase used would be “The Ascent,” not ‘The Ascents” 
from Babylon. In the passage in Ezra already alluded to it 
is the singular that is used. But in the title of these psalms 
the word is in the plural, a form which cannot easily be made 
to suit-the interpretation in question. Another suggested in- 
terpretation is, that these Psalms were sung by the Pilgrim 
bands as they wended their way from various parts of the land 
to the sacred feasts at Jerusalem. Several Commentators of 
note have adopted this view; but this also is beset with diffi- 
culties. For example, we know nothing of the singing of the 
pilgrims on such an occasion. We have no evidence that they 
sang any specific songs, or, indeed, that they sang at all. Then 
again these Psalms do not all suit such a festive occasion as 
the three great feasts, any more than they suit the return from 
the exile, and though it was usual to speak of ‘‘ going up” to 
Jerusalem we have no evidence that the noun that is used here 
was ever used to signify a journey to the sacred capital of the 
holy land. There is an old Christian interpretation which is 
very arbitrary no doubt, as arbitrary as itis beautiful. It is 
very uncritical, and yet, strangely enough, uncritical as it is, 
it seems to me to come nearer the truth of the matter than all 
tae critical interpretations of which we have now spoken. Some 
old Christian writer suggested that the title of these psalms—. 
Songs of Ascents—was given them because they indicated the 
spirit of the man that moves upward from earthly things to 
God. These Psalms undoubtedly are a splendid indication of 
such a spirit, for they are among the most spiritual and 
heavenward soaring Psalms in the whole collection. What I 
feel with all the force of a great conviction is this, that this 
word “‘ Ascents” does not mean going up to any place, other- 
wise the place would have been specifically mentioned. If it 
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had meant “ going up” to Jerusalem, or to Babylon, the title 
would naturally have been given explicitly and fully, ‘‘ A song 
of the going up to Babylon” or, ‘“‘ A song of the going up to 
Jerusalem.” The fact that the word is used without any 
qualification either of locality or otherwise, and that itis still 
further generalised by being put in the plural, points to the 
conclusion that it must have some more general and profound 
meaning than those we have discussed up to this point. I will 
now explain to you why I directed your special attention to 
the 121st Psalm when I read it as one of our lessons. Gesenius 
has suggested, and Delitzsch the great Expositor has accepted 
his suggestion, that the best translation of the title is ‘‘ A song 
of steps,” and that its intention is to describe the verbal and 
technical structure of these Psalms. This particular structure 
I pointed out to you in the 121st psalm, and it may well be 
described as advancing by “‘ steps.” A sentence or phrase, or 
even word, is repeated as a starting-point for a new advance. 
Then another sentence is repeated as the preliminary of another 
step, and so forth to the end of the Psalm. But this interpre- 
tation also has weak points that are open to attack. It is true 
that this peculiar structure is very manifest in some of these 
Psalms, especially in 121st; but there is very little of it in some 
of the others, too little, so most people would conclude, to 
entitle them to receive such a highly technical classification as 
this. Yet we cannot but feel that we are in the vicinity of the 
truth in this suggestion, although we have not quite reached 
it. 

I venture to offer a new suggestion. It is this, that the 
“Ascent” indicated by the title does not refer to technical struc- 
ture, and is not a question of sentences, but indicates a movement 
of thought. These “ Ascent” psalms certainly all agree in this, 
that each of them is devoted to the progressive development of 
some great central idea, which is carried upward from point to 
point, spiritual conception and prophetic vision rising higher and 
higher with the progress of the psalm. But can the Hebrew 
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‘word in the title be used with such a meaning? In Ezekiel xis 
5, you will find a sentence which runs in this way: “I know 
what is in your mind.” ‘That passage in the original contains 
precisely the word of which we are now considering the applica- 
tion. Literally it reads, “I know the ascents of your mind; 
that is, I know the developments of your thoughts, how you 
build up thought upon thought and purpose upon purpose. I 
know all the steps by which your purpose has moved up from 
‘the base to the summit.” So as far as Hebrew idiom in the use 
of the word is concerned, the interpretation we suggest is 
perfectly natural and tenable. ‘This interpretation is strengthened 
by the fact that the word used by Ezekiel is in the plural, 
-as it is in this psalm-title ; while the unqualified character of the 
word in the title of the psalm strongly suggests such a general 
-and comprehensive movement of thought and emotion as we 
hive indicated. Then this interpretation explains much beside. 
It explains the peculiar verbal structure of the psalms ; because, 
when your thought ascends from step to step, your sentences 
naturally incline to take the same course. If the thought moves 
from stage to stage ever higher and higher, the words will strive 
to follow suit, On the other hand it also explains why that 
structure is not carried out with uniform completeness; for the 
thought will sometimes leave the words behind. ‘The fifteen 
psalms have also been grouped in an order that gives unity to 
the whole series, on the principle of a development or ascent of 
thought, for they move forward in a continuous unfolding of 
larger vision and hope. Now, if you bear this thought-scheme 
in mind, I think we shall be helped in coming to the consideration 
-of the picture presented to us in the 6th verse—the picture of the 
weeping sower, and the singing, or rejoicing. harvester. 

I. Let us first consider the picture of the weeping sower. 
«They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. He goeth forth and 
weepeth bearing precious seed.” There should be no relative 
pronoun in the first portion of our text. The weeping sower is 
there passing before the thought of the psalmist, perhaps actually 
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in his sight. I do not know how the word “ precious ” got into. 
the translation. I cannot find anything corresponding to it in 
the original. You will find in the margin ‘seed basket ” :— 
“ Bearing a seed basket.” I think that is a good deal nearer the 
true meaning. The literal translation is “He goeth forth and 
weepeth bearing a sowing supply of seed.” Or. more idiom- 
atically ‘ Bearing seed for sowing.” Not seed that is to remain 
idle, or seed that is useless. This sower has seed all ready for 
sowing with the full intention of sowing it. How does the 
psalmist arrive at this picture? Let us follow the “steps” or 
“upward movements ” of the thought in this psalm. _ First of all 
there is a ringing shout of joy,—one of the most beautiful utter- 
ances in any language—in the 1st and znd verses. ‘‘ When the 
Lord turned again the captivity of Zion, we were like them that 
dream. ‘Then was our mouth filled with laughter and our tongue 
with singing. Then said they among the heathen “The Lord 
hath done great things for them.” ‘The Lord hath done great 
things for us: we are glad.” That is the first step in the ascent. 
Now there comes a second step. Although this restoration has 
been so gloriously granted, yet the sad consequences of the 
captivity were there still. The people are only a small remnant. 
Their land is desolate, their temple in ruins. The glory has 
departed. “Turn again our captivity. O Lord, as the streams 
in the south.” ‘That is the second step. Thou hast granted us. 
deliverance from Babylon ; now give to us the glory that belongs. 
to Zion. Turn our captivity; that is, bring us corresponding 
honour, and prosperity, and peace. Make us glad according to. 
the days wherein Thou hast afflicted us and the years wherein we 
have seen evil. That is the second step. Finally, in the 5th 
and 6th verses a very great advance is made; but still the. 
development of thought is quite orderly and continuous. There 
are here three steps, as it were, in one. First of all, the psalmist 
sees in the pathetic and desolate condition of the people that, 
during sowing time, even those that have the ultimate victory in 
their hands may be “ weepers.” For are not the victorious. 
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people of the earth—God’s chosen people—weeping amid the- 
ruins of their land? It is therefore possible that the victorious 
life may for a time be in circumstances of sadness and mourning. 
That is the first thought. He then advances another step and. 
recognises that the captivity has been a means of grace for Israel. 
He perceives that the captivity has been a sowing time, and so 
he realises that weeping time after all is good sowing time. Then 
in the last place he reaches what is really a remarkably large and 
profound truth, namely, that in this world the sowers of good 
seed are also mourners ; that it is through sad and mournful and 
weeping sowing that we shall pass into the joy of the golden 
harvest. It will be worth our while to consider this cluster of 
truths,—old as the time of the psalmist, and yet ever new. 
Taking them in the natural order of ascent, we return first 
to the principle that the sower of earth’s best seed, the man 
that shall be ultimately victorious, may be a “weeper.” This 
fact should set us on our guard against being misled by appear- 
ances. ‘That weeping people with feeble hands trying to rebuild 
their ruined temple—you would not have concluded from the 
appearance of things that the key to the salvation of the world lay in 
their keeping. Man looks at the outward appearance, and we are 
under constant temptation to do so, for that which is external 
forces itself upon our attention ; but God looks at the heart. AIL 
is not gold that glitters. Do not measure value by bulk. Do. 
not measure success by the plaudits of the crowd. Do not 
measure greatness by external show. The world’s real princes. 
may be sleeping on pillows of stone, for all that we may know. 
When the chosen people of God were building their ruined 
temple, the world-powers lifted up their heads in prosperous 
magnificence ; the ephemeral nations, that were destined to pass 
away like the morning clouds, could have pointed you to their 
cloud-capped towers and their gorgeous palaces, saying, “This 
is great Babylon that we have builded; this is the city of our pride.” 
‘They have passed away ; but through the Jewish nation salvation 
has come to the world; “for salvation is of the Jews.” When. 
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Cesar was receiving in imperial Rome the homage of the nations, 
his diadem was a withered wreath. The real King of Rome 
and of the world was wearing a crown of thorns around his 
bleeding brow in the despised city of Jerusalem ; and yet Cesar 
has passed away, and Jesus, with his crown of thorns, shall 
reign for ever. The world’s prophets have only too often been 
forced to stand aloof, solitary, in desolate grief, with a burden 
upon their hearts that the people either would not or could not 
understand, and only upheld in the strength of their position by 
faith—unbounded faith—in the Divineness of the message they 
proclaimed and the knowledge that through the weeping time of 
sowing they should pass to the singing time of a glorious 
harvest. 

The next thought to which we are led by the Psalmist is, 
that weeping time is good sowing time. The captivity had done 
AY great things for the Jews, and had brought them within measur- 

able distance of achievements of spiritual splendour. Everyone 
is agreed that during the captivity the Jews grew in spiritual 
conception and force and power as they had never grown in their 
history previously. When their external prosperity was taken 
away from them, when the hostile world closed around them, 
their inner life began to flourish and grow like Lebanon. Read the 
wonderful post-exilic prophecies in the second part of the book of 
Isaiah; read the wonderful post-exilic psalms, and you will 
see that they reveal a marvellous spiritual development, that 
they bear testimony to an unparalleled ascent of the people to a 
nobler standpoint, and, if they did not rise later to the height of 
their new possibilities, yet out of them came the Christ, the 
Saviour of the world; and from their midst sprang the first 
apostles, that turned the world upside down. Ancient and 
modern experience agree that the inner life of man is often 
| developed and spiritualised by adversity. The clouds we so 
much dread are big with mercy and shall break in blessings 
on our head. When the Christian church has been persecuted, 
it has done tenfold more work than in seasons of peace and 
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external prosperity. When the enemy has come in like a flood 
against the Church, when its history has been one of tempest 
-and darkness and pain, then its inner life has been purified, it 
-has become more spiritual, more powerful, and has presented a 
mightier and more uncompromising front to the enemy of souls. 
In the darkness the secrets of the heavens are often revealed, and 
gates of glory are flung open that are hidden from us and closed 
to us in the blaze of sunny prosperity. Often when prosperity 
has grown apace men have become lean in their spiritual state. 
God sends them the quails they crave but sends leanness into 
their souls. Often when the hand of Providence is not so bounti- 
ful, and the life is enshrouded in grief, the heart is filled with the 
sense of a near Divine presence, the hungry soul seeks God and 
finds Him and light comes—light not known before, into the 
darkness. It is important to remember this, because there is a 
doctrine abroad that, if you only get temporal prosperity for 
‘everybody, the world will become God-like. There is nothing in 
either ancient or modern experience to justify such a hope. On 
‘the contrary, the growth of material prosperity has often tended to 
retard the growth of moral and spiritual power rather than to 
promote it. The strong man can bear the world’s weight, and 
not lose his grip of Heaven; but it is only a strong man that can 
-do it. The weakling succumbs, alas! too often. But of course 
it is not for us to inflict poverty or pain upon anyone. That 
is not our work. Our-work is to help those that are in need, to 
remove pain and poverty as far as we are able. Our work is to 
help wherever help is needed, and can be given. But let us not 
be betrayed into false hopes and imagine that a brighter earth 
will necessarily draw people nearer heaven. And above all we must 
.see to it that we will not fetter and mechanize man to such an 
extent as to prevent the free play of the moral and spiritual life. 
The next thought presented to us here is that the sowers of 
good seed in this World, are in a real sense, mourners. It does 
not matter to us tonight when the Psalmist expected that the 
Kingdom of God would come, whether he looked for the 
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harvest-time in this World or the next. The principle we have 
J to consider is this, that as long as the sowing time lasts, be it 
ever so short or ever so long, the sower is a mourner. How near 


that conception comes to ‘our Saviour’s benediction :—‘ Blessed 
are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” Ay, but the 
Christian conception of this mourning goes deeper than that of 
the Old Testament ; yet even for the Psalmist this principle con- 
tained two important elements. One was this: He saw that 
wherever there was a true man or a true nation in the world, it 
would have to overcome the determined »pposition of the world 
forces. The world could not understand the secret of its life 
but would seek to crush it out with violence and scorn, and drive 
it into the desert places of solitude and grief. The other 
element that entered into the ancient idea was, that so long as. 
the Kingdom of God was delayed, and the harvest of Zion’s 
glory did not come, the low estate of the Messianic Kingdom 
{__ would be a constant source of poignant grief to the earnest soul. 
Have you ever sympathetically read the book of Lamentations ? 
Have you read and noted some of the wailing Psalms concerning 
the low estate of Zion in the Old Testament, when the eyes of 
the Weeper had become “rivers of water” because Zion was 
in ruins? The earnest spirit must find many sources of sadness 
in this world, when it comes to do battle for the truth, and to 
seek to build up the kingdom of God in the hearts of men. In ' 
the new dispensation however, we have a deeper conscious- 
ness of sin than the Psalmist possessed, and there is also a deeper 
sense of sympathy with the sins and sorrows of the world around 
F us. The true man today is in some sense like “the man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief,” and the burden of the world’s 
sin and the world’s sorrows rests upon his heart. The cross of 
Christ has made sin exceedingly sinful, so that the sin in our 
own hearts and in the world has become a burden of sorrow. 
No less has the cross revealed the worth of the human spirit, 
and made the Christian life quiver in sympathy with the woes of 
a fallen world. So the sower of good seed, from the Son of Man 
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to His humblest follower, may be described in the words of this 
passage, ‘‘He goeth forth and weepeth, bearing seed for 
sowing.” 

Yet do not mistake the significance of this mourning. 
Christianity is not a thing of funereal gloom after all. A man’s 
christianity is not to be measured by the length of his face, 
though some have imagined that it is, and have lengthened their 
faces accordingly. It is not to be measured by the loudness of 
a man’s groaning, though it must be measured by the love of his 
heart. The glorious paradox of the Christian life is that at the 
heart of this mourning there is perpetual joy. The World’s 
laughter has infinite sorrow init. The christian’s weeping has 
infinite joy in it. This mourning is based upon a life with joy 
already at the heart of it; and out of it there shall come at last 
songs of rejoicing like the daylight out of the shadows of the 
morning. Ay, the faith of God that is in us, in spite of all the 
sin and sorrow and failure of the World, gives us already the 
singing of the harvest imbedded in the tears of the sowing-time, 
so that even our tears are filled with laughter, and we ever hear 
the word Divine speaking to our spirits :—‘ Rejoice ! ye Sowers, 
Rejoice ! and again I say unto you, Rejoice !” 

II. We now come to consider the picture of the Singing 
Harvester. ‘“ He goeth forth and weepeth bearing his seed for 
sowing. He shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing 
his sheaves with him.” What is the harvest? It is easy enough 
to understand what the Jew meant by it. What the Psalmist 
understood by it was the restoration and exaltation of Zion to its 
supremest glory, and Zion stood in the Jewish mind for the 
kingdom of God. It was the centre of righteousness, and its 
victory and glory meant the victory and glory of righteousness 
and truth. The harvest was the answer to the prayer: “Turn 
the captivity of Zion.” When captivity is turned, and Zion is 
exalted to the tops of the mountains, and the nations flow to her 
as the centre and mistress of the World, then the harvest-time is 
come. ‘Then Zion shall resound with singing and with shouts of 
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joy. Relieving the conception ofits Israelitish dress, the harvest 

time is the time of the completion of the Kingdom of God when 

the children of the Kingdom shall rule the world. I desire you 

to note carefully the ring of certainty in this passage. “Shall 

doubtless come again, or shall certainly come again.” The form 

of words in the original is a very familiar Hebrew idiom denoting 

certainty, the absence of the shadow of a doubt. “He shall 
and must come with rejoicing, bearing his sheaves with him.” Is 

not that inspiring, when you remember the circumstances under 
which the words were written. The poor Jews weep in their 
ruined city, and yet one of them speaks to the others and says :. 
“ You are sowing in tears; now you go forth bearing your seed and 
you go on your way weeping; but you shall and you must come 
again with singing bringing your sheaves with you.” And if 
they could sing of the coming triumph with such certainty, what 
can we not do, when the signs of the times are so much brighter, 

when we can almost see the sign of the Son of Man coming in 
heaven? Surely we can sing without hesitancy :— 

“‘ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Doth his successive journeys run; 


His kingdom stretch from shore to shore 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more.” 


In a very few words I would now point out the result of this 
sowing to the individual sower ; and in order to do this, I desire- 
to direct your attention to two or three points in which the sowing 
and the reaping time are here compared or contrasted. Notice 
first the possessive pronoun with the word sheaves! “Bringing his 
sheaves.” ‘They are his own. They are in this respect distin- 
guished from the seed. The seed is given us. That is God’s 
free gift to us. But this is the grandeur of the arrangement that, 
when we have sown it, when we have taken our talents from the 
hands of God, and made use of them, and multiplied them, then 
they become our own. The God-given seed scattered upon the earth 
comes back to us as our own harvest which no one can take from 
us. Mark again! what you sow will be the measure of your 
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harvest ; you cannot get more sheaves than result from your 
sowing. Christian men and women! according to the measure 
of the present sowing will be your reward and the glory of your 
harvest. We shall not all be assigned the same position in the 
eternal glory. Do not be content with simply escaping from 
eternal death. Sow your seed in the furrows. Let it be 
abundant that your harvest may be a grand harvest, and your 
harvest-song one of exceeding joy. Notice, further, the contrast 
between the tears and the singing. I prefer the word singing as 
a translation here. The original word means “shouting or 
singing with joy.” Itis a picture of the reapers coming from their 
reaping, singing their harvest home in the gladness of their 
hearts. After tears there shall come singing, and, depend upon 
it, the singing is as certain to come to pass as the tears have 
been. Ay, and not only shall the tears be succeeded by singing 
but they shall be transmuted into singing. Our tears are counted ; 
they are treasured up. They belong to the sum of our life ; 
they are part of the burden that we are bearing, part of the seed 
we are sowing. They enter into the very life of us, and by and 
by they will be crystallised into joy, and every sigh will become 
an anthem of eternal praise. 

There is another comparison that is somewhat obscured by the 
translation of the authorised version. It is the same Hebrew 
word that is used for “bearing” precious seed, and “ bearing ” 
his sheaves. ‘There one is translated “bearing” and the other 
‘“‘ bringing”; but there is no difference in the original. And the 
change in the translation obscures an important comparison. 
The one “ bearing ” stretches forward to the other and is intimate- 
ly related to it. The first burden is the burden of sowing, the burden 
of work and of conflict; but he that nobly bears that burden 
shall by and by have another burden to bear, he shall “bear” his. 
sheaves home. Tear-bearing will lead to glory-bearing. The 
bearing of life’s work in its fulness, even though it be sad, will 
make us strong to bear the burden of power, the weight of the 
eternal glory. That is how Paul expresses it: “For this light 
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affliction which is but for a moment worketh for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” It is not everyone that 
could bear the weight of glory. If you have not learned to bear 
your burden of labour here, you will not be prepared to bear 
your burden of glory yonder. You will not be strong enough to 
do it. It is only the strong shoulder that can bear the 
glory of the eternal. It is not simply that if you do 
not bear the cross you shall not wear the crown; but if 
you do not bear the cross, you will not be able to bear 
the crown. The crown will be too heavy for your shoulders 
unless you have learned to strengthen them by carry. 
ing the cross. And so we move on from work to reward, from 
sadness to singing, from conflict to victory, and the music of that 


time will be glorious. 


‘““Such music, as ’tis said. 
3efore was never made 
But when of old the sons of morning sung ; 
While the Creator great His constellation set, 
And the well balanced world on hinges hung ; 
And cast the dark foundations deep, 
And bade the weltering waves their oozy channel keep ;” 


Or when angels sang the nativity of the Saviour of the world. 
But on this day of harvest home the singing will be grander, | 
completer, and more triumphant than ever before, and all the bell- 
peals of creation shall ring ina golden age of glory that shall 
last for ever. O! burden of eternal glory! Willingly will we 
bear the burden of this life’s mourning that we may be fitted 
to bear the burden of thine infinite joy.—Amen. 
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THE GOOD SHEPHERD : 


AN ASPECT OF THE ATONEMENT. 


“Tam the Good Shetherd; and know my sheep, and am known 
of mine, as the Father knoweth me and I know the Father. And I 
lay down my life for the sheep” —John X. 14 and 15. 


Ir is rather unfortunate that the translators of the authorised 
version through misunderstanding the connection, have here 
sundered what ought to have been one, have made a complete 
and independent sentence of this clause in the commencement of 
the 15th verse which should simply be the completion of the 14th 
verse. The true translation is that which I have now given you 
and which you will find in the revised version, to which I have so 
frequently the pleasure of referring you. It is unquestionably as 
an accurate translation a very great advance upon the one that is 
here before me. 


No one with even a mocerate amount of constructive imagin- 
ation could fail to be impressed by the singular beauty of the 
pastoral scene which our Saviour brings before us in this Chapter 
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There is ample evidence in the utterances of Jesus Christ that, 
notwithstanding the wonder of the message that He came to 
deliver, He did not regard the manner in which it was delivered, 
the vesture with which His thought was clothed, as of small 
account, There is evidence that this vesture received careful 
thought, and that the manner of expression received its due 
measure of attention.—all that was due to it in comparison with 
the matter of the thought. Indeed some of the rarest gems 
of beauty in the whole range of literature are found in the dis- 
courses of Jesus Christ, especially in those exquisitely conceived 
and beautifully expressed parables and analogies that bulk so 
largely in His utterances. Some of these parables—take the 
parable of the prodigal son for example—show exquisite and 
delicate workmanship in every detail of the narrative, revealing 
the hand of a Master who not only knew his message to be one 
of infinite importance but also loved beauty for its own sake. I 
am not surprised at that. I should have been surprised if it had 
been otherwise. I should have been surprised if Jesus Christ 
had given us His thoughts any how, had flung them just as they 
might chance to come. ‘‘ Beauty as well as strength is in His 
Sanctuary.” And I should have been surprised had I not found 
beauty as well as strength in the utterances of Jesus Christ. Do 
not despise the beautiful. Our Puritan fathers made a mistake 
when they tried to trample upen the beautiful and would confine 
themselves simply to rugged and unsightly strength. They 
forgot that beauty was one of the pillars of the Sanctuary. They 
forgot for the time that the God that established the world “so 
that it cannot be moved” strewed it with flowers and with painted 
skies overarched it and made a vesture of beauty for a centre of 
power. But, of course, we must remember that true beauty is 
always the vesture of strength. The so-called beauty that is 
simply a painted mask to hide the face of vanity is a deformity 
in the sight of heaven because it is a whited sepulchre, and there 
is no beauty in such a gruesome combination. 


Have you care- 
fully studied this pastoral scene,—this wonderful series of pictures 
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from the hand of the Master? Just let us for a minute or two 
pass the series in review as Christ gives them to us. 


We are transported at once out of the midst of the busy city 
and everything is rural and clad in nature’s simplicity around us. 
The green of the fields stretches away as far as the eye can see, 
and the great expanse of the heaven is above us, and the fresh 
breezes blow upon our faces. Look! There is an Eastern sheep- 
fold with its high strong walls and its stout door. The mists of 
the evening are gathering; and now the night has settled upon 
the scene. But what is that commotion near the sheep-fold? A 
thief under cover of the darkness has been trying to scale the 
walls, and so carry away one of the sheep. But the watchful 
shepherd, ever on the alert, has discovered the intruder and 
chased him from the fold. 


Now the scene is changed. It is morning. The door of the 
fold is opened, and the shepherd is there. Listen! He has a pet 
name for each one of his fleecy charge, and you can hear him call 
them out one by one. And you can hear also the glad bleat of 
recognition as they rise and follow him to the pastures whither 
he leads them. Once more the scene is changed. A stranger 
appears upon the scene, and either challenges the ownership of 
one, or some, of the sheep, or else takes advantage, when the 
shepherd’s back is turned, to try to entice them away. He tries 
one artful allurement after another, but the sheep will not listen to 
him ; and when he persists they turn round and flee from him in 
terror. The scene is changed again. Yonder is a flock with a 
shepherd watcher. But, if you mark him closely, you will see 
that he does not treat the flock with the usual tenderness and his 
watch is careless and indifferent. Hark! there is a howl as of 
a savage beast. ‘The watcher has heard it. At the very first 
sound he leaps up and flees away in terror. It is the dread wolf, 
and the sheep are left to his cruel mercy, and mangled at his 
pleasure. One more picture. There is a flock again, a shep~ 
herd, and the howl of the fierce wolf. But it is not a hireling 
that guards the flock, this time. It is a true shepherd, who cares 
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for his sheep. Instantly he flings himself between the sheep and’ 
the fierce beast of prey. There is a terrible conflict, and the 
wolf falls dead at the shepherd’s feet. Ay, but the cruel fangs. 
have done their work. (The wounded shepherd also falls, having 
given his own life to save his flock. 


Is not that a panorama of beauties? Is not such a des-. 
cription as that one of the rarest paintings of literature? I think 
itis. But when you come to consider the profound truths that 
have received that setting of beauty, then the beauty is raised 
into sublimity, and you stand before the passage and worship 
the Author of it. For what is the subject, and what are the 
truths that lie underneath this beautiful framework? ‘These are 
the themes :—the relation of the eternal God to mortal men; the- 
relation of Jesus Christ Himself to God and to the ages past and 
to come ; and the relation of His wonderful death to the redemp- 
tion of the world. ‘These are the subjects, and we must tread 
carefully in this mysterious territory. We must move in this. 
great sphere little by little, learning its profound teaching, lesson 
by lesson, line upon line. Analogies, when they are trustworthy 
and authoritative like this one, are of great service to us. They 
help us to look at the matter from different points of view, they 
give concreteness and vividness to our conceptions, and frequently 
surprise us with new and unexpected results. Let us this even- 
ing examine a portion of this wonderful picture, and seek in it 
what may be possible for us of direction and light concerning 
the great revelation that Jesus Christ came to give. There are 
three things presented in the passage for our reverent consider- 
ation. ‘There is first, the presentation of Jesus Chr st as the 
Good Shepherd. There is, secondly, the presentation of the 
meaning of His death in the light of this character. And, lastly, 
we have the wonderful statement of the mutual knowlelge of 
the Good Shepherd and His sheep. 


I. Let us first consider the presentation of Jesus Christ as 
the Good Shepherd. ‘I am the Good Shepherd.” Whenever 
Jesus makes a statement with respect to Himself, the first 
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‘question the man who really wishes to understand it will ask 
himself is, how did the statement strike the Jews to whom He 
spoke? What did they understand by it? What meaning was 
it intended to have for them? What meaning must it have had 
for them? If you ask that question in the present case the 
answer is easy enough. According to the Jew, there was one 
‘Good Shepherd, and only one, and that was Jehovah Himself. 
He was the Shepherd of Israel. He was the Good Shepherd 
that guarded and led His people like a flock. That conception 
‘of Jehovah as the Shepherd of Israel was one of the most 
beautiful, the most far reaching, and the most fully developed of 
-all the spiritual conceptions of Israel. It reached its highest 
~development when they returned from captivity, and the Prophet 
proclaimed, ‘Behold the Lord shall come. He shall feed His 
flock like a shepherd. He shall carry the lambs in His arms 
and fold them in His, bosom, and shall gently lead those that 


” 


are with young.” ‘Then there was another step taken. Because 
they looked upon the Messiah as Emmanuel, God among men, 
they gave Him also the title and regarded Him as standing in 
‘the same relation to the race as Jehovah did; thus preparing 
the way for the assertion to be made in the fulness of time: “I 
and my Father are one.” And when Jesus stood in the midst of 
the Jews and said, “I am the Good Shepherd,” there was 
only one meaning they could attach to the claim. It meant: 
“Tam Jehovah incarnate. Iam Jehovah come to dwell among 
men. I am the Messiah that has long been promised and has 


now appeared.” 


If you desire to have any confirmation from the Jews them- 
selves of the meaning that they would attach to the claim, turn 
to the 33d verse, which you will find reads as follows :—“ The 
Jews answered him saying, ‘for a good work we stone Thee not, 
but for blasphemy, and because that thou being a man makest 
thyself God.’” And their interpretation was legitimate and 
correct. Jesus does not deny its accufacy ; for, as I have said, 
there could be only one possible meaning, when such an assertion 
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was made to the Jewish world; it could only mean that the 
Shepherd of Israel, Jehovah Himself, was there among them. It 
would have been quite enough to give the claim this high and 
exclusive meaning if we had nothing more than the definite 
article and the historical relations of the term. “I am ¢he Good 
Shepherd ;” not one out of many, not a Shepherd of the flock 
among many fellows. I am ¢#e Shepherd,the one recognised by Israel 
as definitely and exclusively the one Shepherd, for whom there is no 
rival and no fellow. But to make ‘‘assurance doubly sure” our 
Saviour doubles the metaphor. He declares that He is not only the 
Good Shepherd, but that He is also the Door. This is no mixture of 
metaphor in any real and ultimate sense. The one figure 
interprets and defines the other. If anyone should say :—“ But 
there are many Good Shepherds. There are many Shepherds of 
the people to whom we can apply the appellation ‘Good’ at least 
in a modified sense ;” He replies to these by employing an 
additional metaphor which shuts out all rivalry for ever:—“I am 
the Door. Every other shepherd must receive his authority 
from me. ‘There is no way into the sheepfold except through 
me. I have all power in heaven and earth. I carry My own author_. 
ity in My own person. There is no other door through which I 
must enter, for I am both Shepherd and Door. I carry sole and 
absolute authority in My hand; but any other that seeks to 
make a rival claim, and does not receive his delegated authority 
from Me is a thief and a robber.” The words cannot be stronger 
than this. The meaning cannot be more definitely clear. Only 
those that enter by the door can be in any true sense the shep- 
herds of the people, and the Good Shepherd who stands there 
speaking to the Jews is the door by which all others must enter. 


Then the same truth is emphasized by the claims that He 
makes with respect to His knowing the sheep. I recount them 
briefly because I desire to deal with them a little more in detail 
further on. In the first place, He claims that all the sheep are 
His. ‘There is no division of the flock between Him and others. 


There is no other shepherd that owns the sheep, or any portion 
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of them. He is the Shepherd and owner of all. All others , 
whether they be subordinately called shepherds or not, are His 
sheep, because all that enter into truth and the way of life 
receive their life, their being, their victory, their all, from Him as 
the Door and the Shepherd of the sheep. Then, again, He claims 
intimate knowledge of each one. He knows the sheep, He 
asserts, as God knows Him. A mere man make such an assertion ! 
Then you must join with the Jew and say “Thou blasphemest.” 
There is no middle course for it. If Christ is an ordinary man, 
amember of our poor fallen race, then His assertion is wild and 
blasphemous, You or I dare not say that we know all the men 
in whom we are interested as God knows us. Surely this would 
be blasphemy of the baldest type ; and yet that is the claim that 
Jesus makes, ‘I know My sheep andam known of mine as the 
Father knows Me and I know the Father.” And finally, our 
Saviour declares that all the true sheep will in the long run, ay,. 
sooner rather than later, recognise Him as the fount, the strength, 
and the Lord of their life. This is what He evidently means 
when He declares that the sheep know Him and hear His voice. 
He is the centre of their knowledge because He is the centre of 
their life. I may know very little about you individually, for our 
lives run parallel and to a great extent apart; but, in as far as I 
am one with Christ I know Him in the deepest and truest sense,. 
because He is my Saviour, my Lord, my life. The life that I live 
is His, and in so far as I know my own deepest life I know Him 
who is the Giver of that lite. So Jesus claims a relation to men 
which could be rightly claimed only by One who knew Himself 
to be God incarnate, to be profoundly one with the infinite life of 
the Godhead. He was among men, but he towered infinitely above 
them. He has many followers, but no fellow. He was the hand 
of God stretched down into this earth to lift men up to heaven. 
He was the Jehovah-Shepherd come down from the eternal 
glory to seek the sheep that was lost. Let all the world worship 
Him! 

II. We are next led to the presentation of Christ’s death 
in the light of this character. Our Saviour gives us a glimpse 
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of the meaning of His death from this standpoint. ‘I am the 
Good Shepherd ; and I lay down my life for the sheep.” Of 
course, you must not think that this exhausts the whole mean- 
ing of the atonement. That is where a grave mistake is so 
frequently made, in thinking that any single explanation 
exhausts the cross. A man gets a little formula, and thinks 
that when he has given it to the world there is nothing more 
to be said about the matter. He goes to the great ocean of 
infinite sacrifice with his little shell, and fills it with the few 
drops it will hold, and then tells you, ‘‘This is the atonement.” 
One will tell you “‘ Christ died as a martyr.” Certainly, He 
did. But you are only on the margin there. You are only 
picking up the pebbles on the shore; you are scarcely touching 
the great deep—the great deep of the atonement—at all. 
Another will tell you ‘“‘He died as an expression of practical 
sympathy with the sorrows of men.” I have not the slightest 
doubt that He did; but you are on the shore still and the 
rippling wavelets of the margin scarcely touch your feet. 
Another will tell you ‘‘ He died in order to express on behalf 
of man His approval of the righteousness of God in punishing 
sin.” I have no doubt that also is true; but you are still in 
the shallows. This is the grandeur of the atonement that it 
beggars all our poor conceptions, and is, like the love of God, 
inexhaustible. You cannot exhaust it with one formula; or 
with two, or three, or ten, or twenty; and it is infinitely 
pitiful when yousee aman witha little shallow conception stand- 
ing and declaiming before the people, and telling them: ‘ This 
is all the meaning of the atonement.” I dare not sum it up 
so. When I have said my utmost, and gone through all the 
conceptions I can form, I dare not tell you that that is the 
end of the matter; for I am sure it is not. The analogy 
of the shepherd and the sheep does not exhaust all the relations 
of God and man. God is greater than a shepherd and man is 
greater than a sheep and the relation between them is infinite- 
ly more complex. Yet, as I have said, we must find our way 
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Jittle by little into this great mystery and with every new 
revelation we wilt pratse Him who loved us and “ gave His 
ouly-begotten Son tat whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish but have everlasting life.”’ The picture given by the 
Saviour is clear, and attributes to His death an important 
meaning which no unprejudiced reader can fail to understand. 
It goes a great deal further than martyrdom, a great deal 
further than sympathy, and a great deal further than approval 
of God’s righteousness. We have already invited your 
attention to the details of the picture. The wolf comes, and 
the shepherd places himself between the destroyer and the help- 
less flock, and receives in his own body the fangs that would 
else have been fixed in the poor perishing sheep. That is a 
picture of ‘substitution.’ However it may be interpreted 
further, whatever depths of wonder may yet be discovered in 
it, this is certain, that our Saviour here teaches that His 
death is a substitutionary sacrifice. There is an objective 
evil, an objective foe, aud that foe kills the shepherd when it 
would otherwise have killed the sheep. How are we to 
interpret and apply the figure? I do not pretend to be able 
to go into the whole mystery of it to-night or at any other time. 
‘Of course, in human life the wolf is inside rather than outside. 
The destroyer is in the heart of humanity; and in order to 
reach this wolf, the Saviour came and poured His life into the 
veins of our humanity, bringing a new humanity right into 
the old humanity, so that He might be enabled to bear the 
brunt of the wolf-forces and stand as a bulwark between them 
and the fallen race. Could a mere man do that? No, He 
who could come into human life in such a way as to form part 
of the very heart and vitals of the race and so as to be 
able to bear their sin and sorrow, must be no other than the 
infinite Himself revealed in human life. 


It is important to note in connection with this subject the 
restriction marked here with regard to the scope of the atone- 
ment. ‘I lay down my life for the sheep.” There was, and I 
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presume there still remains to some extent, an old Calvinistic 
doctrine called “particular redemption.” I believe that all the. 
truth that it contains is expressed in this passage. Unless you 
are one of the flock, and follow the Shepherd, you are not within 
the range of deliverance. You are not near enough to Him who 
wards the wolf away. You wander in the wilds where the 
Shepherd is not, and the wolves have free play with you. That 
is the only particular redemption I know. But it is not decreed 
by Heaven; it is brought about by yourself. It is not an 
arbitrary exclusion of anybody by eternal predestination ; it is 
an ethical relation. It is a state of life in which you refuse to 
enter into the circle of the Shepherd’s care and rather caie 
the wolves than be guarded by Him who has died to save you. 
In this sense it is true that Christ died only for the sheep. Do 
not trust those that tell you that the atonement covers you, no 
matter where you are and what you do. I know that potentially 
it includes all, but actually and practically it can only include 
the sheep. ‘‘God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son,” but it is only “whosoever believeth in Him” that 
shall not perish, and that come within the circle of His redeeming 
love. Dear friends, do not wander away on the wilds where the 
Shepherd’s hand cannot guard you from death. Why should 
you die? Hear His voice, and follow Him, and you shall be 
guarded from all the wolfforces of earth and hell, and be 
gathered into the fold of eternal safety. ‘Though you walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death you shall fear no evil, 
for He will be with you and His rod and His staff shall comfort 
you.” | 

III. So we come to our last thought, which we shall 
consider briefly :—The mutual knowledge of the Good Shepherd 
and His sheep. Note the passage again. ‘I know my sheep 
and am known of mine as the Father knoweth me and I know 
the Father.” That is, there is a circle of common life embracing 
God, the Eternal Son, and the sheep of His pasture, a com- 
munion and unity of life which involves a communion of 
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knowledge. The secret of this knowledge lies in a profound 
living union which Jesus has brought to pass between Himself 
and man, and therefore between man and God. Now, on the 
part of the Saviour, when He says, “I know my sheep” it 
involves, first of all, sympathetic and approving knowledge. 
The word “know” is frequently used in the scriptures with this 
signification. He knows His sheep in the sense that He sees 
in them the reflection of His own brightness, the mirror of His 
own glory. This knowledge is based upon love, and the love 
is based upon unity of life. Christ looks with satisfaction upon 
His own as the complacent heavens look down upon the 
mirrored sky in the beautiful lake. I would have you also 
mark the intense individuality and intimacy of this knowledge. 
“He calls them by their names.” To call each sheep by its 
particular name presupposes an acquaintance of the most 
affectionate and intimate kind. This particular care of the good 
Shepherd for each of the sheep, marvellous though it is, does 
not astonish us now, but in olden times it would have been 
thought a revelation too marvellous to conceive. When Israel 
talked about God being Shepherd they thought about His being 
Shepherd of the whole nation of Israel. When we read in the 
beautiful 23rd Psalm, ‘The Lord is my Shepherd,” it is probable,. 
nay I think, it is almost certain that it is not an individual faith 
that is expressed so much as a national faith. It was written: 
by an individual, of course, but the idea of God’s shepherdizing 
men individually in the way in which we now conceive it 
was scarcely present in the old dispensation. God could be the 
Shepherd of a nation. They thought that a nation was big 
enough to be the object of such care; but they did not know 
the fulness of the revelation—“ The hairs of your head are all 
numbered.” They did not know the beautiful lesson of the 
words “ Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? and yet not 
one of them falleth to the ground without your Father’s notice.” 
“ He calls them by their names” one by one, and all the resources. 
of infinite love are exhausted upon each individual quite as 
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much as upon the nations at large. Then, on the other side, 
there is the responsive recognition. By the knowledge ascribed 
to the sheep, is implied, first of all, the recognition of Jesus Christ 
as the source and fount of their life—“I know my sheep and am 
known of mine.” “ My sheep hear my voice,” said Jesus “and 
they follow me. Ye are not my sheep, therefore you do not hear 
my voice and. ye do not follow me.” That is a claim that 
demands serious consideration. I think it comes to this—that 
our Saviour refuses to acknowledge as those that know Him and 
have learned of Him, those that refuse to accept His claims. 
The man that will not recognise in Jesus Christ, his Lord and 
Saviour and King, the very life of his life, has in his life some 
very serious defect. 

“Whom do ye say that lam?” “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God!” ‘Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona, 
for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto Thee, but my 
Father which is in heaven.” “Thou art one of my sheep ” 
therefore thou hast heard my voice, and recognised me as the 
Shepherd and the Leader of all God’s chosen ones. 


And, of course, this knowledge involves also the recognition 
of the life and law of Jesus Christ as the supreme life and law. 
To know Christ, is to be like Him, to realise His demands, and 
to love them ; to give the life as willing service to Him who was 
crucified, yet who now holds in His pierced hand the kingdoms 
of the world and all the empires that shall be throughout untold 
ages. This mutual knowledge has one further meaning : it 
means that the sheep are part of Christ’s life, of His very self, 
that He has set the seal of His own immortality and victory 
upon them. Iam not straining the word. You remember that 
passage in the Old Testament :— “The Lord knoweth the way 
of the righteous, but the way of the ungodly shall perish.” Do 
you note the contrast ? Because God knows the way of the right- 
eous it must stand for ever. To “know” in this sense, is to set 
His seal upon it, to declare that the way is His, that it is an 
eternal way, a way heavenward to the stars and immortality. 
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‘**T know my sheep, and they shall never perish ; for no man can 
pluck them out of my hand.” Dear friends ! we have the choice, 
you and I, whether we shall say “The Lord is my shepherd,” 
or whether we will refuse to say it. He has come to seek and 
to save that which is lost, and if you are wandering on the wilds, 
you may come back to-night; back to the Shepherd’s care, 
back to life, back to peace, back to the ringing of heaven’s joy- 
bells, back to eternal safety and eternal life. Which shall it be? 
Will you go out again, out into the ways of this great city like 
wandering sheep scattered hither and thither, and forget the 
Shepherd and His care and become the prey of the fierce death- 
wolves? They are no fiction, believe me, but far more real and 
terrible than the wolf in the fields attacking the poor sheep. 
Will you allow yourself to be exposed to the terrible fangs of the 
evils that are around you, without a Saviour to shield you from 
death? when you may even now become one of His flock, be 
guarded by His care and in His fold be safe for ever singing,. 
“The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want. Goodness and 


mercy shall follow me all the days of my life, and I will dwell in 
the house of the Lord for ever.” —Amci.. 


HUMAN Love OF DIVINE STRENGTH. 


««T love thee, Jehovah, my strength.”—Psalm XVIII. 1. 


Turis psalm is a sacred war-song, and according to very high 
probability, belongs to an early period of Israelitish history. 


Its language belongs to the classical period, and its 
theology is of a simple and comparatively primitive type. 


The accuracy of its ascription to David is defended on 
very strong grounds by eminent commentators, and it is 
certainly precisely the type of psalm we should expect from 
the warrior-king of Israel. 

The key-note of the psalm is thanksgiving to God for 
success in battle. The warrior-king worships a Warrior-God. 


The poetic imagery is drawn from the elementary pheno- 
mena of nature, especially the grand manifestations that 
constitute a storm; while the moral consciousness displayed 
in the psalm is naive and childlike. 

Yet God is not worshipped here merely as a God of might. 
God’s warrior strength is exercised on ethical conditions, and 
the psalmist seeks for it in the name of righteousness. See 
verses 20 and 21. 


I. Note first, the object of the love which the psalmist 
here professes. 


It is Jehovah, the covenant God of the Jewish race, He 
who is at once the Unrevealable and the Revealed, the Infinite 
and Eternal, yet the Companion of men. 


But what calls for special notice is the particular aspect 
of Jehovah that here calls forth the psalmist’s love, namely, 
strength. 
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In the following verses this strength is defined, but no 
‘quality of another kind is added. Jehovah, the psalmist’s 
strength, is his Rock, his Fortress, his Deliverer, his strong 
Rock, his Shield, the Horn of his salvation, and his high Tower. 


The whole description is obviously one of power. Images 
and epithets are heaped up in order to express the psalmist’s 
conception of God as ‘‘ Jehovah, the Strong.” 


It may seem at first sight that “strength” is not the 
appropriate chject of love. Strength is a quality to excite 
admiration, but it is not usually regarded as constituting 
lovableness. 


It has become customary to represent God exclusively in 
attitudes of tenderness on the ground that this alone can 
attract towards Him the love of men. 


But this is a mistake made by morbid weakness and 
sentimentalism. 


The love for God that has a true moral basis will fasten 
upon His strength, and be repelled by representations of Him 
that make His pity more fundamental than His righteousness. 


True, man can only love God as He bestows Himself upon 
the human spirit, forgives human sin, deals gently with human 
weakness, and fills the soul with His own fulness. 


The man musi be able to say “Thou art my strength’ 
before he can say, ‘‘ I love Thee.” 


But he must know the God thus communicated to him to be 
strong. The bestowing, the forgiving, the strengthening, must all be 
in accordance with the strong laws of righteousness. A God that 
sacrificed righteousness to sentimental pity might win the adulation 
of the weak and vicious, but could not have the worship of 
strong and true souls. 


It is therefore not true that “Strength” is not the appropriate 
object of love, nor is it true that “Tenderness” is such an object. 
“Strength” fails to command love only either when it is an unshared 


) 


strength, or when it is devoid of Tenderness. But ‘Tenderness’ 
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is the appropriate object of love only when it is the gentleness of 
Strength. Ultimately that which we deem lovable is that which. 


we deem truly strong. 


II. So that the profession “I love Thee, Jehovah, my 
Strength,” really makes a great claim of greatness present and 
prospective for the man himself. 


To love involves similarity. If we search the matter deep. 
enough, we shall find that in loving we always love our second, 
our projected self. 


Only the pure can truly love the pure; only the strong can 
truly love the strong. Only the man that has Divine strength in 
his own spirit can love Jehovah the Strong. 


So, to love God truly, is to know ourselves like Him. The 
strength of God is ultimately the strength of holiness, and this is 
the life eternal. The man that can say “I love Thee, Jehovah, 
my strength,” is strong with strength like God’s and must live for 
ever. 


~—6 Che APyprtle St. Pulpit. 


A Sermon, Preached Sunday Evening, July 1st, 


BY THE 


REV. JOHN THOMAS, M.A. 


LET THERE BE LIGHT. 


“ And God said, Let there be light, and there was light.”— 


Genesis L. 3. 


A VERY warm controversy, as you are aware, has raged around 
this Mosaic narrative of the creation as given in this Book of 
Genesis. The controversy has been on the great question as to 
whether the narrative coincides with modern scientific results. 
The case is sometimes represented as if those that argued for the 
accuracy of the narrative were all ignorant men, totally unac- 
quainted with scientific conclusions, and all that argued against 
its accuracy were men of exceedingly great learning and ability, 
and of exceptional knowledge of scientific data and inferences. 
Whatever we may have to say on this question later, that 
representation is a false one. It is perhaps remarkable, yet it 
certainly is true, that men of large scientific knowledge, of emin- 
ent intellectual abilities, as well as of great religious enthusiasm, 
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have sought to establish an exact correspondence between this 
narrative and the modern results of science. We have seen not 
so very long ago entering into the field the author of “The 
Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture,” who certainly will cor- 
respond to all the qualitative description that I have now given. 


I think matters have become somewhat changed with 
respect to the relation between science and religion. In olden 
times the orthodox theologian attempted by dogmatic decree to 
crush the scientist, but in modern times the scientist will, if 
possible, with an equally dogmatic decree, try to crush the life out 
of the theologian. The one evil is as great as the other. There 
was a time when, in reply to the declaration of science that 
the earth moved, the theologian said, ‘‘ It does not and cannot 
move, because the Scripture says, ‘the earth is established that 
it cannot be moved.” ‘That seems very ridiculous to us now as 
an answer to scientific discovery, but I have seen statements on 
the side of science in recent times quite as dogmatic, quite as 
arbitrary, and I think quite as ridiculous. All theologians now 
of any value or credit whatever, frankly and sympathetically 
accept the results of scientific study. Most of them indeed, are 
scientists on their own account as far as they can be, and make 
the greatest efforts to be up to date in their knowledge of all 
scientific results that have to do with their own theological 
conclusions. I think that men who are devoted simply to science 
should reciprocate the feeling, and concede that the soul and 
spirit of men from the religious stand-point may have something 
to say as certain as anything that can be discovered on the 
scientific side. With respect to the present tendency of a certain 
class of scientists to deny the supernatural, to sneer at you when- 
ever you mention the supernatural, I am convinced that that is 
at any rate, as unfounded, and as unscientific, and as absurd as 
anything that was ever done in the narrowest days of the 


narrowest theology. 
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Without assuming that this account of the creation exactly 
tallies with scientific conclusions, has it not struck you as 
marvellous that they come so near to one another? It has 
struck me as exceedingly wonderful, and there must be some- 
thing very unique in the narrative when men even in the present 
day, men of extensive scientific knowledge and of large intellect- 
ual power will actually essay the task of trying to prove that 
they are exactly parallel. That in itself is remarkable, whatever 
the variances and divergences may be. It does not matter 
where the inspired writer got the materials—ihe primitive raw 
materials—for this picture; the question is emphatically sub- 
ordinate. Some say he got them from Chaldea. That would 
‘be rather difficult to prove, and perhaps also to disprove. I 
don’t know why we are to regard it as impossible that the 
Jewish branch of the Semitic race should have possessed a 
creation legend of their own. I have not seen any proof that it 
was necessary for them to go to Babylon in order to copy the 
Babylonian edition of the creation. But I would utter this word 
of warning, when you hear people talk about the similarity of 
the Chaldean account of the creation and the Mosaic account, 
do not be misled. Ask for a copy of the Chaldean account, 
and then compare them. Shall I tell you how similar they are ? 
I do not know whether any of you in your reading have seen 
those insignificant skeleton stories out of which Shakespeare 
constructed his great dramas. There is no life, or power, or 
inspiration, or anything of value in them, and yet from these 
Shakespeare fashioned his immortal conceptions. The Chal- 
dean account of the creation stands in much the same relation 
to the Mosaic as those little skeletons do to the grand immortal 
dramas of the great poet. You cannot get the Mosaic account 
out of the Chaldean without inspiration, of that I am certain. If 
this account was got from the Chaldean account, then the man 
that wrote this book was indeed inspired. Nothing short of 
inspiration of the highest order could have converted the Chal- 
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dean narrative into an account so full of beauty, truth, and 
sanity as this. It is not by an accident that the Mosaic account 
shows such a strong tendency even towards scientific accuracy, 
but by the direction of a true inspiration. I do not maintain 
that the parallel is exact between this narrative and science. I 
am not one of those who hold that the Mosaic account pre- 
cisely tallies with scientific results. By no means, because I am 
quite certain that the Mosaic account was not written from a 
scientific standpoint. It was written from a theological and 
ideal standpoint, and that is a very different matter. Still, if that 
is truly done, and if that ideal is a true one, and worthy of 
inspiration, you would expect that it would anticipate in some 
measure the historical and scientific view, and that is what it 


actually does. 


“Let there be light, and there was light.” The more I 
examine this sentence in its position at the very starting point of 
creation, the more I am certain that it is an ideal narrative. I 
have seen various attempts to explain this light scientifically. 
You must understand that this light appeared on the first day ;, 
it is the first factor in the bringing of the earth into order and 
beauty ; the very starting point. But the sun, moon, and stars 
did not appear until the 4th day in this narrative. Scientifically, 
I do not think you can account for the light. I have seen 
various attempts to explain it, some very ingenious, but not one 
of them has ever satisfied me. But if you take the ideal stand- 
point, you can understand it. It is as an inspired man the 
author has written; not as a scientific calculator of processes 
and of exact physical chains of causes and effects, but as a man 
who is looking for the secret of the world, the infinite in creation 
in order that he may bow down and worship it. He is a man 
who is looking for the moral meaning of things, who is search- 
ing for God, and seeking to find His place in the heart of creation, 
What does the picture mean then from that po.nt of view? It 
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means this: God is light, and the very first step in the bringing 
of this world into order and beauty is that God shall give 
Himself to it, that He shall infuse into the heart of it His own 
‘eternal energies; and in that lay the germ of all future possibility, 
of all progress, of all order, and of all grandeur that the world 
is capable of attaining. So at the very outset, the first word of all 
from this standpoint is necessarily “‘ Let there be light.” And 
there is light, and because of that first divine, glorious light, all 
‘the rest shall follow in its due order. 


I. The first thought then that this inspired narrative brings 
before us is that the central power and informing energy of the 
‘world is light. Not light from the scientific standpoint, though 
I do not know even what that is. I do not think any scientific 
man knows much about light; at any rate I have never seen 
any exhaustive or light-giving definition given of it. Even its 
mode of operation is involved in mystery, and men have been 
‘obliged to assume some medium that is indiscoverable, in order to 
-account for the transmission of light atall. But we are dealing here 
with something profounder even than this. According to this 
inspired writer, the living energy, the ideal energy, that is the 
‘centre of all influences, the beginning of all movements and 
world-purposes, is light! What does that mean? In the scrip- 
tures—from the ideal standpoint—when we say “ God is light,” 
what do we mean? And when we say that God infused that 
light of His into chaos, and brought order through it, what is the 
import of the statement ? 


‘God is light” means first of all, perfect purity. And what 
follows from that? This, that the earth is founded on holiness, 
that the whole creation is based upon purity. It was no figure 
of speech of the apostle Paul when he said that ‘the whole 
‘creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now, 
waiting for the redemption of the sons of God.” It was the truth 
-of the matter, the utterance of a profound fact. This world can- 
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not be explained by anything until you get back to the moral 
purpose that is in it. Were it not for that moral purpose, were 
it not for the holiness that constitutes the throne of God, this. 
earth would never have come into existance. The world is 
based upon purity ; light is the centre of it, the fount of it, the 
energising force that bends everything according to its own 
eternal purpose. 


Light implies further, order and beauty. Science has told 
us much about this. You have discovered, I am certain, before 
this, that I am a warm friend of all science, of ail knowledge in 
every shape. I thirst for knowledge wherever it comes from. 
Even if it may seem at first sight to trample upon all that I have 
held dear, that never prevents me from giving it a full examin- 
ation, and a reception if it prove to be true. Science has taught 
us some wonderful things about the order and beauty of this 
world. Evolution, in as far as it has been proved,—and there 
are proofs of it over vast and magnificent areas, even though 
there are confessedly missing links in it when it tries to embrace 
the totality of being and life—is a wonderful revelation. Of 
course, some statements of it have not been proved, and it is. 
doubtful whether they ever can be. It has certainly discovered 
in a wonderful way the ordered processes of creation, the 
great unfolding of things on a scale and through a time 
that baffles our conception, and it has taught us much 
concerning the beautiful inter-relations and harmonies that 
exist in this vast world. Planets revolve around suns, and 
satellites around planets, and systems around systems all in one 
vast whole, and each is bound to each because they are based 
upon a deeper unity of development. It has taught us that we 
are in a world in which order and beauty reign supreme. Aye, 
but there is one thing that science can learn from Jesus Christ 
and the divine revelation, in return for this great lesson science 
has taughtus. We gladly accept the message of science, but there 
is another thing deeper than that that makes the message one of 
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exceeding joy, namely, that order and beauty do not come by 
blind chance, or by the accidental meeeting of certain primitive 
atoms. It is not the result of an independent circle of mechanical 
forces. It has come from an infinite personal life, which is the 
perennial fount and the centre of it, and that infinite personal life is 
infinite order and beauty itself, and therefore has communicated 
order and beauty to the vast creation it has created and ever 
sustains. God said “ Let there be light,” and there must be 
light to the end of time. 


Light means, further, infinite joy. That is another helping 
hand to science. Science can tell us much of the joy of the 
world, much of the capacity of sensitive beings for 
enjoyment of the keenest kind, can point us to the little bird 
as it trills its morning song in the joyousness of its life, and 
tell us that that song came out of the heart of nature, and that 
there are myriads of songs like it throughout the vast creation, 
a great bounding joy we cannot calculate. Aye, but science 
will have to confess too that there is pain and conflict, care 
and sorrow, sadness and suffering, far more than we con- 
ceive of without searching diligently into the capacity of the 
world for suffering, an the numberless ways in which such 
suffering can be inflicted. And when we come and ask, ‘“ Well, 
what about the spring and source of all this’? science is 
dumb, and savs, I cannot tell, I cannot reconcile the two; 
there is joy, so there ought to be a fount of joy somewhere. 
There is pain, so there must be a spring of pain somewhere; I 
cannot tell you. Then Jesus comes with His message; He 
who is the lizit of the world that illumined even the first 
writers of t 121 ispired volume, comes, and says, Perfect joy is 
at the fountain of creation. There is no pain there, there is 
no shadow there, there is no sadness there. ‘‘ God is light, 
aud in Him is no darkness at all,” and so this world of ours 
with its mystery of pain shall pass on through pain and suffer- 
ing until it is one great outburst of singing. So we know that 
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all pain is either the result of sin, or the mysterious but 
necessary pathway of a finite creation into the joy of its 
Creator. Never a tear, and never a sigh, and never a pain 
shall mar the perfect brightness of its eternal goal. 


Then, once more, light, after all we have seen of it, must 
mean love. Perfect purity, perfect order, perfect beauty, 
perfect joy! why! that is love! It cannot be anything else, 
and you remember that John sums up God in two ways, one 
being regarded as the equivalent of the other. They are, God 
is light! God is Love! They start from different points of 
view. Light leads us first of all to the standpoint of mystery, 
infinity and glory, and Love brings us first to a personal God 
and His infinite tenderness. But when we analyse them the 
contents are one, and we find that light is love and love is 
light. This is the message then that we now bring to you : 
The world is founded on love. Love is in the heart of it ; 
Love is on the throne of it ; Love was laid as the foundation 
of it, and it is built upon a foundation of infinite love. No 
wonder the spheres are set to music, and that at the creation 
the morning stars sang together and the sons of God shouted 
for joy. ‘‘ Sing unto the Lord all ye lands; let the seas roar 
and clap their hands. Let the earth rejoice, and all that is in 
it. Let the streams make music unto God and the hills sing 
forth his praises.” Let creation rejoice because it stands upon 
eternal love, the love that shall never pass away. ‘‘God said, 
let there be light, and there was light.’’ That is the secret of 
this world of ours, that is the soul of it, the energising force 
that shall fashion everything according to its own likeness. 


II. It follows from this that true light can come only by 
the Word of God. ‘‘God said, let there be light, and there 
was light,” and light never came in any other way. But, you 
say, was it not, according to your own saying,—was it not 
placed in nature to begin with? was it not set deep in the 
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heart of things, and do I not share that light? Is it not an 
energy within me to lift me up into its likeness? If Ged 
placed it as the key and mainspring of the world, then His 
word has been given, and I have the light. The men that 
talk in that way ignore the mystery and the darkness of the 
fall of man. The contention would have been perfectly true if 
man had not fallen. God had placed His Light in the world, 
-and there was light enough for man to rise into endless glory 
by means of it; but he fell, and the light was extinguished. 
That is the mystery of human life, the mystery of moral 
freedom—thai darkness can be irtroduced by it into the 
world, fighting against the very light of God itself, and so that 
word must come again to you and to me in the moral sphere. 
If we are to receive light, God must come and speak again to us. 
And He will come if we will allow Him; He will come into our 
-dark hearts and say “Let there be light” and there shall be 
light, a light that shall never be extinguished again. Isn’t it 
strange that, knowing ourselves surrounded with darkness, rather 
than listen to the word of the Lord and receive a light from 
heaven, we try to make light by kindling our own little fires ? 
We try every expedient rather than accept light straight from 
“God. We forget God, and would recreate the universe on a new 
plan. Read the the history of the human race. There were very 
clever people in the time of the Jewish dynasty. They tried to 
-do very clever things. “‘ We will make a league with this nation 3 
we will break a league with that nation, and we will set that big 
nation against the other, and we will act so cleverly that the 
night shall flee and the darkness will pass away from us ;” but it 
was to the prophets of the Lord that distrusted their own clever- 
ness, that the light came. Will you also seek to kindle your 
own light? Listen to the word of the Lord, and you shall have 
light. Arise! shine! for your light has come, if the glory of 
the Lord has risen upon you. It is not to the wise and the 
lofty, but to those that have a vivid sense of the divine presence 
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and that trust in God’s power, that the light shall come. God, 
and God alone can‘ say “ Let there be light” and bring the light 
into our lives. 

III. So we move on another step. The word of God 
that brings light tc men is Jesus Christ. ‘‘ I am the Light of 
the world.” I have constantly to bring before you the unique 
and measureless claims of Jesus Christ. ‘‘I am the Light of 
the world. All that are not in Me walk in darkness, but 
those that hear Me shall have the light of life.” But what a 
history of sin and love there lies behind those words of the 
Son of God! Iam the light of of the world! The Light is 
given a second time to the world, aye, but not as it was given 
the first time. There isa vast difference between this first 
giving of light, and the second. God said, ‘‘let there be light” 
—that is all ;—there 7s light. But when men needed moral 
light again, it was not enough merely to send forth the Divine 
fiat, it was necessary to give the only-begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” TI hold that God sacrificed Himself in a certain sense 
when He created the world. He gave Himself even then, for 
as I have said, this creation is founded upon love. God made 
it because of His love; it was a giving of Himself. God made 
the world out of nothing, so the old theologians used to say. 
God never did anything of the kind. God never gave any- 
thing that was made out of nothing. God made it out of 
Himself; it is part of the expression of His own life; the 
energies of God are in this world of ours; .it lives 
and moves and has its being in Him, and when God 
said ‘‘Let there be light’? there went out of the very 
life of God, power, order, beauty, grandeur. The great 
creation, it came out of the life aud the love of God. 
It was a sacrifice in some sense. I do not know the mystery 
of it, I cannot understand how it was possible, or how much 
it meant, but we know this that the second giving was a 
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greater sacrifice, that then love was at its highest and best in 
its manifestation. This is for ever the climax of love’s giving— 
not the creation, but the redemption, not the fiat ‘‘ Let there 
be light ” but the cross offering a new and glorious light toa 
ruined world. That is for ever the highest type of infinite love, 
and of infinite sacrifice. So there is light for us men now only 
in Christ. Jesus the Crucified is the light of the world, and in 
Him as the atonement for sin God once more says, Let there 
be light, and there is light. 


IV. And so in the last place there comes the truth that 
only the Christ-like are the sons of light, and that only through 
Christ-likeness can light come. There is much darkness in 
this world of ours brought here by sin; there is still darkness 
upon the face of the deep, and the earth is without form and 
void. What do you propose to do? You know there is dark- 
ness. We see it on every hand; it is dinned in our ears from 
pulpit and platform, and it ought to be so dinned. But what do 
you propose todo? There is selfishness and lust, and tyranny, 
and oppression, and vice of every kind. There is poverty, there 
is pain, there is sorrow, there is heartbreaking. The shadows 
are over the land—what do you propose to do? You will 
make certain changes to prevent the power of tyranny as far as 
you can? A most excellent purpose! Do it by all means if 
you can. You will raise men to a higher level of material 
prosperity ? Excellent! if it can be accomplished it will be 
great gain. You will give the mass greater leisure for enjoy- 
ment and self improvement? I hope you will accomplish it, 
and I am willing to join you in the task. You will seek to 
raise them by education, you will give them a knowledge of 
the great sciences, you will give them an intellectual and 
asthetic taste ? You will cultivate the love of poetry, and music, 
and everything that raises men as far as this world is concerned ? 
Do so, by all means! God prosper youinthe work. Aye, but. 
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when you have done it all, it will only be like a taper in the 
midnight blackness. It will only be like a soothing draught to 
a dying patient, not touching the disease at all. There is only 
one source of light for men, only one way of bringing light into 
the darkness of this earth, and that is by bringing Christ into 
it. When Christ is received then the shadows shall flee away, 
then the dayspring shall arise in the hearts of men, and then 
the world will see the darkness of sorrow and pain and misery 
pass away for ever; righteousness will look down from the 
skies, and peace shall reign among men, and the world shall 
leave its weeping and heart-weariness, and then—and not till 
then—shall the glory of the Lord be revealed, and all flesh 
shall see it together. Oh! Spirit of God it is to Thee we look 
for light and power. Let the word come to us, to our country, 
to the world, ‘‘ Let there be light,” then those that sit in dark- 
ness shall see 1 great light, and to those that sit in the region 
and shadow of death light shall spring up.—Amen. 


GOMFORT IN THE MIDST OF GARES. 


“In the multitude of my thoughts within me Thy comforts 
delight my soul.” —Psalm 94, 19. 


This psalm evidently belongs to the later history of Israel 
for the oppressors here spoken of as acting contrary to justice 
and right and with the arbitrary might of tyranny are not within 
Israel itself, but are the heathen nations that stand over against 
Israel] and range themselves in opposition to them and to the 
Jehovah they serve. 


The psalm is Davidic, therefore, only in the sense that it is 
written from the standpoint of the Davidic throne, and breathes 
the assurance of the Davidic covenant that Israel shall not be 
forsaken by its God, or conquered by its enemies. 


It is the cry of the elect nation when the great world-powers 
treated it as a thing of naught, and trampled it under their feet, 
and scoffed at the might of Jehovah, saying, The Lord shall not 
see, neither shall the God of Jacob regard it. 


Then the faith of the strongest was sorely tried, and even 
among the people of Israel there are some whom the psalmist in 
the 8th verse calls “ brutish” or “senseless,” because they have 
begun to question the belief in the intervention of God on behalf 


of righteousness. 


Even the typically strong man, the psalmist himself, is full 
of whirling thoughts that occupy his mind. He is not insensible 
to the importance of the situation and the grave problems that 
are raised by it, but he sees God riding upon the clouds, and 
exalted above the earth, and this vision is to him a fixed point 
in the general confusion. “In the multitude of my thoughts 


within me Thy comforts delight my soul.” 
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I. We see here, first, a man of faith surrounded by great 
and difficult problems, for that is the force of the expression “ In- 
the multitude of my thoughts within me.” A man of faith is not 
prevented by his faith from being a man of thought. Reason 
has still its sphere of activity, and must face the problems of life 
in its own way. For reason and faith are not opposed to each 
other. On the contrary, all thought is ultimately based upon 
faith, and true faith is essentially rational. Yet the contents of 
faith itself may create intellectual difficulties. They may be of 
stich a nature as to be contradicted by the actual facts around 
us; then the problem has to be faced and mastered, our faith 
has to be made bare in its inner essence, and imperfect express- 
ions of it have to be corrected. 


The shock to faith which is administered by circumstances 
that seem to contradict it is often highly stimulative of thought. 
The problem assumes exceptional intensity, presents itself in a 
more complicated form, and attaches itself to the strongest 
emotions and convictions of the life. 


Thus it arouses the deepest energies of the life to attempt 
its solution, for it has become a matter of very life and death. 

Further, the ideal of faith, passionately held as such an 
ideal will be, makes the discrepant actual a burden harder to be 
borne. Thought z/7 return to the great contradictions and 
confusions that are borne in upon the life, and it is not for the 
man of faith that the delay of righteousness most tardily creates 
a “multitude of thoughts within him.” 

Further, faith creates thought by compelling a man to 
endeavour to reconcile the facts of thought with the utterances 
of faith. This influence is strongly marked in this psalm, as, for 
example, in the gth verse, where reason seeks to establish the 
position of faith that the Infinite sees, and intervenes in, the 
affairs of this lower world. 

II]. This roth verse next gives us the function of faith 
in the midst of thought. “Thy comforts delight my soul.” 
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Faith does not prevent a “multitude of thoughts,” but its 
presence is invaluable in the midst of these thoughts, for 


(x) It steadies the soul while life’s problems are being 
thought out. It does not leave the man to the mercy of his 
thoughts like a cork tossed on the waves. It is the solid fulcrum 
on which the lever of thought can rest. 

(2) It gives man a valuable standpoint from which to 
regard the problems of the world. 

(3) It gives man a profound rest and comfort while these 
problems are being solved. This is the Christian paradox of 
peace in tribulation. It cannot be understood except by those 
that trust in God, and know the peace that the “ multitude of 


” 


thoughts” cannot take away. Yet those that know it say with 
the psalmist: In the multitude of my thoughts within me Thy 
comforts delight my soul. 

Thus a three-fold danger which lurks in the “ multitude of 
thoughts ” that must needs beset a thinking man in this life is 
repelled by the power of faith. 

For the man with the “ multitude of thoughts” is in danger 
of losing his foothold. Life’s problems cannot be successfully 
confronted by the man that drifts helplessly in the current of 
them. 

Such a condition of things induces a kind of mental and 
spiritual panic. True reason is driven away by terror and an 
exaggerated sense of helplessness and hopelessness. 

The swimmer that maintains a steady nerve has a good 
prospect of passing through the seething waters into safety; but 
he that plunges in the trough of the sea, oblivious of all but 
terror and the deep, is lost. 

Another danger attendant upon a “ multitude of thoughts ” 
is the danger of false interpretation. Here lies the value of 
having an exalted standpoint from which to regard them. 

Of course, the value of faith in this respect depends upon 
its standpoint being a true one. A false standpoint is disastrous. 
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It is scarcely necessary in our comments upon this verse to» 
set ourselves to prove the validity of the standpoint of faith, for 
it is at this stage no presumption to do as the passage itself does, 
namely, to take it for granted. But it may be well to note the 
following considerations :— 


(a) Life’s problem must be solved from some standpoint. 
or other. To think that a man can approach the problem 
without adopting some particular point of view is absurd. 
The man that has a ‘ multitude of thoughts”’ without a. 
thought-mould in which to unify them will be nothing but a 
scatter-brain all the days of his life. 


(b) The standpoint of faith is the noblest of all stand- 
points. Whether it be accepted or not, no one can deny that 
it is the grandest ideal that has ever fastened upon imagina- 
tion of man. All other standpoints are as inferior to it in 
beauty and marvellousness as iron rust is inferior to fine gold. 


(c) It is the standpoint that has been accepted by the. 
men of the noblest and most comprehensive life in the history 
of the world, and its validity has been declared by them to be: 
the clearest and most certain utterance of their consciousness. 


(d) It is the standpoint that has produced the most 
glorious and far-reaching results. If the faith-view of the 
world and the consequences of this view were taken out of 
human kistory, all its glory would at once disappear. 


The other danger arising out of a‘ multitude of thoughts” 
is a life of unqualified torture and pain. For man’s heart 
cannot bear the buffetting of the world’s sorrows and 
mysteries, if these are all. If faith were taken out of the. 
world ‘to-night, terrible would be the heart-breakings of 
moaning men to-morrow. But faith brings peace. 


So God’s comforts delight our soul. While thought is. 
busy with its many problems, the soul is at peace, resting in 
the Lord, thus becoming thought’s truest ally and friend. 


Che APyprtle St. Pulpit. 


A Sermon, Preached Sunday Evening, July 8th 


BY THE 


REV. JOHN THOMAS, MAA. 


THE GIFT OF THE ONLY 
BEGOTTEN SON. 


“ For God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish but have everlasting 
life.” John III. 16. 


Ir would be interesting to know what permanent effect this 
remarkable interview with our Saviour had upon Nicodemus, the 
ruler of the Jews. One thing is certain, that whatever his 
expectations were when he paid that stealthy visit to the new 
prophet whose name was being noised abroad, he was certainly 
startled by the unexpected, when the interview was granted him. 
In order to understand the bearing of our Saviour’s words on this 
occasion, it is of course necessary to take into account the 
attitude of Nicodemus on the question of the Kingdom of 
God; and in order to do that we must know the general attitude 
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of the religious Jewish world at that time. Generally speaking, 
its attitude was this: it believed in the elective privileges of 
Israel as the chosen people of God, that they were a people 
under the special love and elective favour of God just because 
they were Jews, as long as they kept the Jewish legal covenant. 


Further, they expected that the Messiah would come to restore 
their political grandeur and to give them the political supremacy 
of the world. It was, therefore, natural that Nicodemus should 
start the conversation with an allusion to the external manifesta- 
tions of power that had been shown on the part of Jesus Christ. 
“We know that thou art a teacher sent from God,” not because 
of the spiritual character and wonderful nature of His teaching, 
but because “no man can do these miracles which thou doest 
except God be with him.” The stand-point was thoroughly 
external, altogether outside; it was a question of miraculous 
power. Of course, such power would be a very useful instrument 
in the supposed task of beating down the Romans into subjection. — 
But Christ cuts him short almost before he had finished the 
sentence, and meets his external point of view with one pro- 
foundly inward. Jesus answered and said unto him “ verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the Kingdom of God.” 


The teacher of Israel is staggered, he is surprised, he is 
puzzled, he is more than half indignant. How can a man be 
born when he is old? Can he enter a second time into his 
mother’s womb and be born? Of course he does not mean that 
his question any more than the Saviour’s assertion shall be taken 
literally. Nicodemus understood perfectly well what Jesus 
meant, namely, that He alluded to a spiritual change, a revolu- 
tion in the heart of the life. But what he means to say is this : 
How does that apply to me and to the religious Jews throughout 
the country? We are God’s chosen people; to talk about our 
being spiritually born again is just as if you told a full grown 
man to be born again in natural birth. It is utterly unnecessary ; 
it does not apply to us at all. Indeed, Nicodemus is somewhat 
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‘sarcastic, for he feels somewhat insulted by the suggestion. A 
teacher of the Jews, one held in highest honour as an authority 
in things pertaining to religion and the law of God, to have it 
suggested to him that even he, and other Jewish teachers together 
with their disciples must be born again before they could see the 
Kingdom of God! The thing is too preposterous. 


We find a good many Nicodemuses in modern times, men 
who think themselves so good that if you mention the question 
of the new birth, they smile at you, and give you the idea that a 
new birth for them would be more superfluous than painting the 
lily and gilding the rose. There are some that hold such a high 
opinion concerning human nature in general, and their own 
nature in particular, that the calm flow of their’ self-complacency 
cannot be disturbed, and they think that grace cannot possibly 
improve such a marvellous natural product as themselves! 
Nicodemus is complete without any change in his own esteem, 
but Jesus knows he is not. With an authority and dignity that 
shows He knows all truth—is Himself the true Teacher of Israel 
and of all Israel’s teachers—He quietly repeats the statement. 
“ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man be born of water 
and of the Spirit, he cannot enter the Kingdom of God. 
Nicodemus either fails to follow Him or refuses to do so. Finally, 

Jesus inquires, with reproving amazement, What! are youa 
master of Israel,—or, rather, as it should be translated—are you 
the teacher of Israel, the one who is prominent and distinguished 
above the others, the teacher of teachers in that nation, and do 
not know these things! I have as yet only touched the outskirts 
of the truth I have come to reveal. I have only trodden upon 
the margin of a far-stretching land. I have been talking about 
things that take place in and belong to the earth and that anyone with 
a spiritual eye can observe for himself. You stand bewildered on 
the brink; what will you doin the heart ofthe deep? “IfI speak to 
youof earthly things and you do not follow me, what hope is there if 
I begin to tell you of heavenly things?” For high and vast as 
heaven is the revelation I come to bring, as one having intimate 
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knowledge of the Eternal Father, as the Son from the Father’s. 
bosom. An examination of the context will show us that by 
“earthly” things Jesus means the question of regeneration and 
other spiritual processes in human life. By “ heavenly things ”” 
He means the question of His own relationship to God and to. 
the world; and this question mark you, He greatly magnifies. 
That is worth noting. The heavenly things are preeminently 
important, and indeed form the bulk of our Saviour’s great 
discourse to Nicodemus ; yet there are people claiming to be 
leaders of Christian thought who tell us to-day that it does not 
matter whether you believe there was a Christ or not. Go and 
live a good moral life, they say ; everything that is of any value 
in this world is mundane and practical. We have to choose 
between the authority of these modern prophets and that o¢- 
Christ, for Christ placed the heavenly things on a higher plane, 
because they are the foundation, the base of everything that is 
grand and noble and pure on this earth of ours. 


In the 14th, r5th, and 16th verses, we have a wonderfully 
noble, comprehensive, and sublime statement of these heavenly 
things of which Christ spoke, the heavenly truths that are the. 
necessary basis of all earthly grandeur and power. And just as 
the doctrine of the “new birth” transcended the legal conceptions 
of the Jews, so the doctrine of the Messiah revealed by Jesus,. 
moved in a different heaven from theirs. He selects out of 
Jewish history, as a type of Himself, no glorious name of warrior 
or king, or any other symbol of Jewish national glory, but the 
brazen serpent in the wilderness, lifted up before a dying people, 
to save them from the curse of their sins. ‘As Moses lifted up 
the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be 
lifted up.” Why! what does that matter to us? Go and do. 
your duty and ignore the sacrifice of Christ. “ Even so must the 
Son of Man be lifted up.” _‘It matters infinitely to you, because 
‘whosoever believeth in Him should not perish but have eternal 
life.” Then there comes, laying the metaphor aside, the wonder- 
full utterance of the text, “ For God so loved the world, that He 
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:gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him, 
should not perish but have life eternal.” 


I confess that my poor thoughts and conceptions seem woe- 
fully inadequate and insignificant, when I proceed to deal with a 
boundless treasure mine like this. Many and many a time have 
I avoided some of these passages of Scripture because of their 
measureless grandeur and their infinite sublimity of thought, but 
it is not wise to leave the nuggets that we may possess, because 
we cannot exhaust the mine; and so we will sit under the shadow 
of this love, and catch as much of it as we can. Then again by 
way of preliminary suggestion, I would draw your attention to 
the great number of religiously fundamental and important con- 
ceptions and expressions that are grouped together in this passage , 
Why ! all the theology in the world can be based upon this 
passage ; nearly every question that can be asked is suggested 
here. We have here such conceptions as these: God’s love for 
the world ; the giving of the only begotten Son; Faith in that 
Son—what it means, and what it does ; the conception of “ perish- 
ing” as applied to human life, and, finally, the great conception 
of the life eternal which Jesus came to give. 


As much as we can say concerning these great topics in a 
short discourse will be said as we move on from point to point, 
As I have told you, the field is immeasurably vast, and we can 
-only just touch it in one discourse. 


I. I would start the train of thought by directing you to the 
‘world’s dire need, as expressed in this passage, because that is the 
base of all the divine movement that is here recorded. All the 
rest follows, because the world lay under the shadow of a terrible 
need. In these days when there is a tendency to slur this fact 
over, I desire to place it prominently and emphatically before 
you. “Shall not ferish.” What does that mean? If there is 
any danger of it at all, we ought to know something about it. 
We at least ought to know whether it is really terrible, whether 
it is something to be feared. The original word means, 
primarily, ‘‘ to be destroyed,” hence, ‘to perish.” Thenin a 
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secondary sense it means, to be “ruined” or “lost.” The. 
first thing I would have you remember is that this perishing, 
according to Christ and His disciples, is the result of an abnor- 
mal condition of things, is the deplorable issue of sin. It is. 
not something that comes in the way of nature, a necessary 
arrangement in God’s world, like the fact of a flower fading, or 
the withering of a leaf. Man’s soul was not made to wither, 
man’s spirit was not made to fade ; it was made to live in God’s 
immortality. This perishing has come through sin; it is a. 
hideous deformity, a horrid canker that has come into this world 
of ours. What does it mean ? 


Note the metaphor in the 14th verse, where our Saviour 
compares the efficacy of His being lifted up with that of the 
serpent. There we have an analogy which means ruin or 
destruction of an irrevocable kind. The poison had now got 
into the blood, and had it pursued its way to the end, must 
necessarily and irrevocably have proved fatal. I know it is a. 
purticular form of the same verb that is used in speaking of the 
‘« sheep that was lost,” and in the sentence, “I am not sent 
but unto the lost sheep of the House of Israel,’ and in these 
passages there remains a possibility of recovering the lost. 
Bat the Scriptures very clearly discriminate between the present 
state of loss when man is recoverable, and the final state when 
the possibility of recovery has come to an end. Yet no doubt,. 
tiie two conceptions refer to the same fact at different stages, 
and are analogous to the presence of a disease in its earlier 
stages, and at the hour of death. So we gather up the threads 
in this way. Perhaps this is all we can know about it. It is 
really all I wish to know about it. There are three things we 
nay say concerning it. 

Iirst, it is a hideous and an unnatural calamity. It is 
some horror that has come into human life, a terror and a 
darkuess, a thing foreign to it, something at which human life 
may well shudder. The next thing we can say about it is, 
that it is the ruin of human hope and the blight of human life. 
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It means the loss of all that makes manhood desirable, glorious, 
grand; and it means the failure of attaining all the possibilities. 
of our life that God intended for us. It means in the emphatic 
words of Paul “ being destroyed with everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord ”’—O! terrible!—“and from the 
glory of His power.” And so, in the third place, it involves 
finality and the departure of hope. More than that I cannot 
say. It means, at any rate, calamity enough when it moved 
heaven so that God sent the Son of His bosom to save ‘‘ whoso- 
ever will believe” from the dread shadow that had come upon 
this world of men, 


II. Leaving then this dire need that called for Divine 
intervention, we have in the next place, and we approach it 
with joyful gratitude—God’s gift to meet the need of man; ‘‘He 
gave His only begotten son.” We are not going to the bottom 
of that ; itis impossible. The shallow sounding lines of men | 
that are cast into that deep water do not touch the bottom, 
though some imagine that they do. What does it 
mean?—‘‘ His only begotten son.’ There are some that 
would seek to minimise the force of that wonderful 
designation ‘‘only begotten,’ and tell us that it does 
not always signify soleness, or even uniqueness; and 
they point us to the fact that Isaac is called Abraham’s 
only-begotten son although Ishmael was equally his child, 
But such an argument is not good enough even to be called 
sophistical. It has no point and no revelancy. ‘‘Only-begotten” 
must of necessity mean both uniqueness and soleness. Isaac was 
Abraham’s only-begotten son from the standpoint from which 
the term was applied. He was so with reference to the promise 
and the seed of Abraham.” He was the promised only-begotten 
son of the sacred line, and that of course is the meaning which 
no sophistry, no amount of quibbling can ever get rid of. As 
applied to Christ it means a relation to God, which is not, and 
can not, be shared by any other man or by any other creature 
in the whole universe of God. eS) 
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i= ‘Fhen-again, the whole context goes to show that this Son 
was a very part of the essential life of God, because the giving 
of Him is described as a personal sacrifice, as a direct giving 
out of the infinite love. Suppose we amend the verse in order 
to make it suit some modern positions. ‘‘ God so loved the 
world that he allowed one man to die in order to save the 
rest.” Why you get all the pith and all the marrow out of it ! 
It would be more correct to say that the man loved the world 
and so sacrificed himself for it. Unless the giving involved a 
giving right out of the life of God himself, a personal sacrifice, 
where is the love of it? Nay, the love of it lies just in this, 
that God himself came in the infinity of His love, and made a 
personal and infinite sacrifice in order t6 save the creatures 
that he had created, that had fallen from their high estate. I 
say it with all reverence that it is a cheap love that sacrifices 
another; and if God is incapable of self-sacrifice it is a 
delusion to speak of Him as a God of love. It is therefore 
not with respect to His humanity simply that Jesus is called 
the Son of God. He speaks of Himself as ‘‘ the Son from the 
bosom of the Father.” It is in the fact that Jesus is God, 
that Jesus is essentially related to the infinite life,—it is in 
that we get the fact of the Divine Fatherhood, and the man 
that denies the revelation of God in Christ, that denies that 
He is the brightness of the Father’s glory, and the express 
image of His person,—that man in talking about the Father- 
hood of God talks about a truth he has borrowed from Christ, 
yet refuses to acknowledge the source. If you take Christ out 
of it, the Fatherhood that is left is too vague and shadowy to 
be worth anything. It is the eternal sonship of Christ that 
makes all other sonship possible. 


‘“‘ He gave ””—Who can, who dare, endeavour to exhaust 
the meaning of that? ‘He gave his only begotten Son.” 
“* He who was in the form of God, deemed equality with God , 
not a thing to be grasped at, but made Himself of no reputa- 
tion, and took upon himself the form of a servant, and being 
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found in fashion as man He humbled Himself and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the Cross. God gave 
Him out of His own life, out of the very heart of the Godhead, 
to be pierced with the woes and sorrows of human life—to 
‘come into this seething world of sin and death, and pay a 
sacrifice that the mind staggers under to redeem man from 
sin. You read of the sorrows of the man of Galilee, of the 
Gethsemane agony, of the scourging, of the crown of thorns, 
of the physical torture of the cross,—aye, but that is nothing, 
that is only the rim of the sacrifice. That is but an infinitesi- 
mal part, but a mere shadow thrown off by the substance,— 
that is all. ‘He gave him Creation bounds and leaps 
-and shouts to the very heart of it, for O! mystery of mystery, 
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love of love, woe of woe, and joy of joy, the very heart of God 
has become incarnate to bleed for man upon this sinful earth. 
“« He gave his only begotten Son.” 


III. Next comes our consideration of the love that 
prompted the gift. “God so loved the world.” The world stands 
of course, for the totality of human life, and therefore, in a certain 
way, it includes every man, woman and child on the face of the 
earth from the beginning of human history to the end of it. But 
we must carefully discriminate ; we must not run away with false 
impressions and destroy the moral character of God. ‘The first 
intention of the words was, no doubt, to rid Nicodemus of the 
impression that God did not love any people but the Jewish 
nation. Jesus now opens up to him a wider sphere and tells him 
that God’s love moves from pole to pole, and from the river to 
the ends of the earth. Jew and Gentile alike, are included in 
the scope of that comprehensive love. 


Why? why did God love the world? A strange question, 
you say. God loves all His creation. He looks upon it with 
beneficence and infinite love. He loves the stars in their course, 
the flowers in the field, the beasts of the forest; all things are 
His, and He loves them. True, but the love here referred to, is 
greater than that, and has a far deeper meaning. It is a special 
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love, a love that called for a wondrous sacrifice. He loved the 
world because of man’s possibilities, because of man’s wonderful 
capacities, because He had made human life, as the Psalmist 
puts it, “A little lower than God.” It was a great disaster to 
lose a world like that, and a great achievement to raise it again 
to the glory of God. So what this passage really empathizes is,. 
that the world of mankind in its totality is, owing to the precious- 
ness and grandeur of its ethical capacities and possibilities, the 
object of God’s peculiar love. So it does not follow that God 
loves every individual equally, because some may show a far 
greater developement of that which is lovable in the world than 
others. Indeed, the Scriptures plainly teach us that the love of 
God for His spiritual children is not on the same plane as His 
love of the ungodly. There is the love of approbation, the love 
of holy likeness, the love of moral complacency, the joyful love of 
fellowship in the one case, in addition to the love bestowed upon 
ethical possibility. There is infinite pity and beneficence in the 
other case; but the heart that will not have righteousness and 
purity and love, forbids God to love it, does all it can to shut out 
the love of God and to prevent it from falling upon its life 
That the love of God here spoken of is attached to moral and 
spiritual capacity, is clear from the qualification given to it in the 
text. ‘God so loved—that He gave—that whosoever believeth 
should not perish.” These words are usually cited as implying 
the vastness of God’s love, and such an application of them is. 
gloriously true. But they also qualify the love as to its object 
and scope. They show that it is not distributed indiscriminately 
over the race, taking no account of ethical considerations, but 
that it finds its focus and satisfaction in the salvation of those 
that believe in Christ. Yet how amazing the love of God must 
be, that He should give the Son of His love, the Son of His life, 
for a sinful world, the faithless creatures of His hand! Yea, it 
ig wonderful, wonderful that God should have loved, spite of all 
its ingratitude and sin, this world of ours. O, love of God! who 
can think it? who can describe it? who can conceive it? The 
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mind trembles on the very brink of it! The tongue stammers in 
trying to speak the alphabet of it! Yet to believe in it is infinite 
joy, and to know it is life eternal ! 


IV. Then comes as the next factor in this great system of 
forces, the faith that appropriates the gift: ‘ Whosoever 
believeth.” Do not be staggered by that! Faith is not an 
intellectual matter that may create a barrier in your way. It is 
a moral attitude; it is that state of mind and heart which can 
receive the purity and the love and life of Christ into it. It is 
indeed a Divine thing! Nature does not produce it; it is the 
gift of God; it is the result of Divine influences, but it needs 
human co-operation to effect it. God does not force it upon 
you, and the divine influences are ever around you that will 
enable you to accept of it. If you refuse to believe, God places 
the responsibility once for all upon you. Do you think Jesus 
said ‘‘ whosoever” and then left it impossible for you to believe ? 
The whosoever is no mockery ; there comes to everyone of you 
to-night the “ Whosoever believeth” and you are all included in 
that “ whosoever ” as far as possibility is concerned. If you say — 
“I cannot believe,” my only possible reply on the authority of 
God is “ Nay,” you are not stating it aright, —“ you w7// not believe.” 
Do you wish to believe? Then you can. Go to the throne of 
the Infinite ; pray, and pray, and pray, until Jesus is revealed in 
you, and you lay hold of Him with the hand of faith, and know 
Him as your Lord and your God. 


V. Lastly, Our attention is called to the destiny created 
by this gift. ‘Should not perish, but have life e¢ernal.” Ido 
not like the word “everlasting” as a translation here. The 
same word has been translated “ eternal” in the 44th verse, and 
“eternal” is a better translation—“ shall have life eternal.” Life 
in this passage means far more than existence. It means, first 
of all, the highest life that man is capable of attaining ; and it 
means, further, that life filled to the brim, filled to overflowing 
with all the content that it is capable of containing. ‘There has 
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been some controversy concerning the word translated “ eternal” 
it is “‘ aonios” in the original. There has arisen a good deal of 
discussion about it; some say it means agelong, some eternal, 
and others give it a qualitative rather than a temporal meaning, 
I have no doubt as to what it means in this particular passage 
at any rate. I think the word “ eternal” in its two-fold sense is 
an excellent equivalent. It has an intensive and an extensive 
meaning. We sometimes speak of the sphere eternal. By that 
is meant the spiritual sphere, the world invisible; that is one 
meaning of this word. It means life in a profound sense ; not 
that life that belongs to this superficial sensuous earth, but the 
deeper life of the eternal which is in fellowship with God. And 
that of course means also life without end; for the life that is 
spiritual, that is linked with the life of God, cannot possibly have 
any termination; so physical death can not sap the foundations 
of it. Through all physical changes it must pass into God’s 
perfect fellowship, and stand in the brightness of His glory, 
singing His praise out of a full life for ever and ever. 

So, that is what is possible for you to-night through faith in 
Jesus Christ. Sin has cast its shadow upon this earth of ours 
and made it dark enough, but God has loved the world, and on 
its behalf has poured out the treasures of His infinite love. 
Cross is the testimony and proof of that love. God has come to 
suffer that we may live. The Son has come, and here has shed 
his life-blood tor the live of the world. 

“See from His head, His hands, His feet, 
Sorrow and loye flow mingling down : 
Did ere such love and sorrow meet 
Or thorns compose so rich a crown.” 

And’ now all that remains for us is to accept Him as our 
Saviour, to take the life He gives us, to put our hand in His for 
‘safety ; then we shall not perish, but have life eternal. Is it not 
strange that it is necessary for me to plead with you to worship 
at the throne of eternal love, and to accept eternal life, when you 
may have it for the asking? Believe! Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ! Believe to-night! Take the love He offers, for His 
great name’s sake.—Amen. 


The All-Conquering Powet of God’s Word. 


“ What ts the chaff to the wheat, saith the Lord? Is not my 
word like as a fire, saith the Lord; and like a hammer that breaketh 
the rock in peices ?—F eremiah XXIII, 29. ee e 


Tue faithful counter-propagation of truth is the only divinely- 
appointed method for counteracting the propagation of error. 
And there are three facts given us on which on which we may 
base our assurance of the ultimate and complete success of this 
method. (1) That truth alone can satisfy the needs of men, 
(2) That truth possesses inherent all-conquering power. (3) That 
truth is the instrument of Omnipotence. 


1. That truth alone can satisfy the real needs of men. 
“What is the chaff to the wheat, saith the Lord?” ‘There is 
nothing in error that can satisfy the longings of man’s deepest nature 
True, the hungry world will snatch at almost anything with the 
view of satisfying its hunger, and with strange perversity it is 
prone to give error the first trial. But the claims of truth and 
error are not decided in a day. Let the hungry world put error 
to the test, and it will prove unsatisfying. It will only intensify 
the spiritual gnawings that it is intended to remove. Nothing 
but the truth of God will ultimately commend itself to the minds 
of men, will exactly correspond with the deepest convictions of 
their hearts, will fill the aching void of unrest in their souls, ard 
reach the highest ideal their better nature is capable of forming. 
Time is on the side of truth. Let the prodigal world try to sat- 
isfy itself with the husks awhile, and it will then turn to the 
Fathers house, where there is bread enough and to spare. 
Truth must prevail, for what is the chaff to the wheat ? 
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IJ. Thattruth possesses inherent all-conquering power. “Is 
not my word like as a fire?” saith the Lord. The figure changes 
now from that of the satisfying wheat to that of the consuming 
fire. And the change seems to have been suggested by the word 
‘“‘ chaff” in the preceding antithesis ; for while the chaff suggests 
the idea of unsatisfyingness in opposition to the wheat, it also 
suggests the idea of extreme susceptibility to the influence of fire. 
Hence error is tacitly represented by chaff in this clause again. 
The lesson taught is that truth is invested with inherent power 
that error cannot possibly withstand. ‘Truth is infinite, for it is 
the very nature of the eternal One. ‘Truth is enthroned above 
every power, it sits on the circle of the universe. Error is finite. 
It is one of the incidents of creation which we cannot explain. 
Its influence is confined to a limited sphere. What chance of 
victory can it possess in the battle with eternal truth? It has no 
chance whatever. Truth bears in its infinite bosom the fiery 
flames that shall burn it up asso much stubble. ‘Is not my 
” word like as a fire?” saith the Lord. 

III. That truth is the instrument of omnipotence. ‘ And 
like a hammer that breaketh the rocks in pieces.” Here truth 
comes before us again in a new aspect. Before, it was an agent 
carrying all before it by the force of its inherent power. Now it 
is an instrument wielded by a mighty hand. “ Like a hammer.” 
In the other clauses truth seemed to stand alone. Now the veil 
is torn aside and a mighty power is revealed behind it. ‘The 
instrument implies an agent, and we have no difficulty in coming 
to the conclusion that the implied hand that wields the hammer 
of truth is the hand of omnipotence. Here the climax of assur- 
ance is reached, and the prophet in his confidence, is willing to 
concede to error a measure of power and stability that does not 
belong to it. Hitherto, in his scorn, he has refused to recognise 
error as anything better than chaff. But now, when the omni- 
* potent God comes to view as the champion of truth, error is 
allowed to look its best and actually figures as a rock. But 
though thus exalted far above its real strength, it fares no better 
than before. ‘Is not my word a hammer that breaketh the rock 
in pieces ?” 
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What shall we say to these things? Is not our duty plain? 
Should not our faith be strong? He that hath my word, let him 
speak my word faithfully. Have unbounded faith in the power 
of truth Do you think a hungry world will never get weary of 
husks and chaff? Ay, they will, And when they do, do not 
allow them to journey far before they find the wheat. Let the 
rich provisions of the gospel of truth be laid out before them in 


season and out of season, so that they may partake whenever 
they will. 


Have unbounded faith in the power of truth. Error can no more 
stand before it than the morning vapour can withstand the heat 
of the glowing sun, than the chaff can remain unconsumed in the 
clutches of the leaping flames. Truth can no more be stopped 
on its way than the lightning-flash which cleaves its irresistible 
way until it has reached the goal. 


Have unbounded faith in the power of truth. Remember 
that the arm of Omnipotence is on its side. It is not left to the 
chances of human conflict, or the mercy of human mental ingenuity 
and moral corruption. Nay, its destiny is linked with the destiny 
of the eternal throne. When truth fails the arm of Jehovah will 
have lost its strength, His eternal power will have become weakness. 
’Tis not holy zeal, but sinful distrust, to fear that truth is going to 
perish. Have you ever been afraid that the earth would tear 
itself away from the controlling hand of God? Have you ever 
feared that the heavens would break the pillars by which they are 
supported? I believe not. Then hear what the divine Christ 
says—Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not 
pass away. 


Workman of God, O, lose not heart, 
But learn what God is like, 

And in the darkest battle-field 

Thou shalt know where to strike. 


For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win, 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 

To falter would be sin. 
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SALVATION AND HOPE. 


“ For we are saved by hope, but hope that ts seen ts not hope, for 
what a man secth why doth he yet hope for ? but of we hope for that 


qwe see not, then do we with patience wait for tt,”— 
Romans VITI., 24, 25. 


“AnD now abideth these three, Faith, Hope, Love,” sang the 
apostle who has more than all others presented to us the Christian 
salvation in its many wonderful aspects and in its many sidedness 
and comprehensiveness. Paul is generally thought of as the 
apostle of faith. It is not long ago since I heard someone 
remark that Paul was the apostle of legality, but such a 
definition of the apostle is ludicrously wide of the mark. You 
might as well say that the night is midday, that music is discord, 
and that good is evil. Paul’s life-course as an apostle was one 
long battle against legality, was the constant affirmation of the 
liberty of the Spirit, of the freedom of faith, as against all 
ceremonial enactments and all legal restrictions. 
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But there is far more ground for regarding Paul as ina 
special way the apostle of faith ; because the exposition of faith 
as it appears and operates in the great Christian system does 
bulk largely in his writings ; and that is only natural for several 
reasons. One reason is, that it is the foundation of the Christian 
system, the beginning of the Christian life, the key to the 
spirituality of the new kingdom. Another reason is, that it is in 
the light of faith the cross of Christ and its relation to men are 
rightly interpreted ; and a third reason at that time was that the 
doctrine of faith was more calculated to provoke opposit- 
ion and controversy than the allied themes of hope and 
love. There were great numbers of legalists always ready to 
attack the citadel of faith. Yet to call Paul the apostle of faith 
is to ignore his wonderful grasp of the whole circumference of 
Christian truth. John has been called by many the apostle of 
love ; but we must be careful in making these distinctions ; for a 
nobler presentation of love has never been given than has been 
given by Paul. It has never been presented more forcibly, more 
appreciatively, more sympathetically, and more fully, than it has 
been presented by him. It has never had a more glorious 
hymn of praise sung to it than in the sublime music of the 13th 
chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians, terminating with the 
passage with which I introduced this discourse. 


Then, again, Peter has been called the apostle of hope; and 
there is no doubt that that apostle does give us that side of the 
Christian religion with an enthusiasm that is contagious and a 
beauty of description that charms our pulses into bounding joy. 
Hope is undoubtedly the keynote of the epistle of Peter, and the 
music in that key is sweet to hear. But if I wanted to select an 
unrivalled passage upon the Christian hope, if I desired to select 
an exposition that descended to the very foundation of the 
matter, and from the foundation climbed up to the topmost 
pinnacle, and there flashed forth the glory in most dazzling 
brightness, I should unhesitatingly select the 8th chapter in the 
epistle to the Romans. For this is the great “ hope” chapter of 
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the New Testament. I want you to regard it in that light, 
because, beautiful as this chapter is, it has been somewhat 
injured by what is unquestionably a false representation of it. 
It has been regarded by a certain class as the stronghold of a 
‘certain kind of predestination. But it does not need any 
‘extraordinary ability to see that the question of predestination in 
this chapter is quite incidental and subordinate ; and I think you 
will see before I have concluded this discourse that the real 
theme of the bulk of the chapter is hope, the Christian Hope in all 
its grandeur, in all its fulness, in the deep basis of it, and in the 
grand climax of it. This, then, is the subject to which we must 
address ourselves to-night. 


I. In the first place, we must endeavour to appreciate the 
importance of the fact stated, that the Christian’s salvation is 
‘embedded in a sphere of hope, that it is essentially a thing of 
hope and not of fruition, so far as this present life is concerned. 

For that is undoubtedly the meaning of this first clause. I must, 

as I have to do with a verse occasionally, re-translate it for you 

so as to substitute a more accurate. rendering for the words:— __ 
““we are saved by hope.” ‘To begin with, Paul did not say “wef 
are saved by hope,” but, “we were saved.”$fPaul is referring not 
to the present, but to the past. He is directing the thoughts of 
his readers to the time when they first experienced the Christian 

salvation and to the known conditions in which that salvation 

was set. So it is scarcely possible that hope is here asserted to 

have been the instrument of salvation. It is rather a condition 

or an aspect of life in which salvation is set. This idea is better 

expressed by the translation “in hope” than by the translation | 
“by hope.”,) So we shall thus render it to-night: ‘In hope we. 
were saved.” Of course the statement “we are saved by 

hope” is thoroughly intelligible in itself and has an important 

meaning. Itis true that in many respects “we are saved by hope.” 

There is an aspect of salvation, a movement of Christian life, in 

which hope is the effective instrument, and with that we shall 

deal later on. Take away hope from a man, and he is lost at 
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once. Give that poor hopeless would-be suicide a new hope in life 
and he leaves the brink of the dark waters and courts death no 
longer. Hope has saved him. Every man, woman; and child of 
this congregation to-night is saved by hope. There is some hope 
or other that keeps you alive and, were that hope removed,,. 
immediately a worse than death would fall upon you. ‘That is 
perfectly true; but it is not, I believe, the right interpretation of 
this passage, for it is altogether irrevelant to the apostle’s argument, 
and does not fit in well with the preceding context. Translate — 
it in the way we have suggested, and you will have a connected 
argument. 


‘ae “In hope we were saved.” That is, do not estimate the. 
Christian’s salvation as though it were a completed thing... 
Remember that it is based upon, it lives in, it has been fixed in, 
a setting of hope. Now you will see that this is the great theme. 
of this chapter, especially from the 18th verse onward. In the 
18th verse the apostle begins to plunge into the great question of © 
Christian hope, and its relation to the present life. “For I 
reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to 
be compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us.”’ 
That is the first plunge into the question ; and then the apostle 
takes a further plunge, far beyond my depth, I confess. Never 
be afraid to interpret the apostle Paul in a sublime and profound 
way. ‘There are some that correct him in these days; but we 
have not half understood him yet. When he turned away from 
the great deep of truth saying, “ O! the depth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God,” you may depend upon it 
he had got further than we shall be able to follow just at present. 
Paul, as soon as he lays hold of some principle, immediately sets it 
in a great world-wide setting. With his wonderful grasp he forces 
all creation into his service to elucidate the question and to show 
how everything is governed by great common principles by the 
mighty hand and thought of God. ‘The sufferings of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory which 
shall be revealed in us.” That is the starting point. Now there 
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comes the plunge into the great deep. <“‘ For the earnest expec- 
tation of the creation ”—not the “creature”; at any rate, I have 
never been able to discover anybody who could tell me what the 
~“ creature” is if it is not the creation. It is the same word that 
is translated “creation” in the 22nd verse.—‘“ The earnest ex- 
pectation of the creation waiteth for the manifestation of the 
‘Sons of God, because the creation itself also shall be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glory of 
the children of God.” So the very heart of this great world of 
‘ours is groaning and travailing in pain waiting for the glory that 
shall come to the Christian life. This creation is a creation of 
hope. It is not complete as yet any more than the Christian life 
is complete: It is groaning, it is yearning, itis travailing. There 
is a birth to come of a glory unspeakable, a new creation, a new 
heaven.and a new earth. 


If we compare the relation of salvation to faith and love 
‘with its relation to hope we shall perhaps be able to see the 
matter a little more clearly. How then is the Christian salvation 
related respectively to faith, hope, and love? Faith is the 
condition of salvation ; it is the avenue through which it enters 
into the life of the individual. Hope is the pathway of the spirit 
that moves heavenward, pointing the spirit up the glorious ascent. 
Love is the spiritual content of the life, the immediate offspring 
of faith, gathering power and volume as it sweeps upward along 
the golden way that hope provides for it. That is the relation 
between them. So you perceive that faith demands hope in 
order that love may be completed. Faith with its noble vision 
‘creates the high ideal of perfect love, and if you have no pathway 
of hope to lead from the one to the other you have a vacuum 
over which the darkness of despair and of horrible mockery must 
brood for ever. For hope is the solution of the contradiction 
between faith and experience. Great are the sufferings of this 
present time, says experience. Faith says, I see God in all the 
fulness of His love; I lay hold of His hand and the treasury of 
infinite grace is mine. But experience retorts, You are poor, and 
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rich only in suffering. How will you reconcile these opposing 
assertions? The reconciliation is found in the ascending path- 
way of hope. You must say like the apostle, In hope we were 
saved. Do not be discouraged and dismayed because faith and 
experience are apparently contradictory, for when you take hope 
into account the contradiction disappears in a cloud of glory. 
We were saved not in fruition, not in a complete and final form, 
but in hope. And this salvation of ours is set in the heart 
of a great groaning of the whole creation that is waiting to be 
delivered from the bondage of corruption along with us, and to 
partake of the liberty of the glory that we shall possess. 


I would have you note further that this hope is essentially 
hope reaching forward to another world, and not only to another 
world but to another order of existence altogether. Thank God, 
we have hope concerning the present state of existence that it will 
grow brighter than it is, that there will be a growth of righteous- 
ness, a growth of purity, a growth of love, between the sons of 
men even on earth, that this earth of ours will have purer sunshine 
and more glorious summers, (I mean ina moral sense ; but possibly 
in a physical sense also. I cannot say. I dare say a more favour- 
able physical environment would be acceptable also). But when 
you have filled up all the possibilities of this poor little earth of 
ours until its cup runs over you have not obtained a hope that 
will satisfy the fringe of the demand made by the glorious vision 
of the Christian faith. It demands something vaster than this 
earth could give, vaster than this earth could contain, and more 
glorious than the present order of things could furnish for us. 


This, then, is the position of the apostle. The faith of the 
Christian is of such a transcendent and glorious kind, his vision 
of the Divine treasure reserved for him is so vast, his laying hold 
of God involves such wondrous possibilities, that it creates a great 
spiritual hope that stretches away far beyond the present state of 
things and order of existence and involves the whole creation in 
its movement. It is related to the whole world in a profoundly 
causal way so that creation itself demands a mighty development 
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m its groaning life in order to keep pace with it. Science says, 
There has been a great evolution in the past. We are grateful to 
science for the information. Faith says, there is to be a greater 
evolution in the future. Should we not thank faith for such a 
glorious revelation? The message of science is in_ itself 
magnificent and charms the imagination, but when it is compared 
with that of faith it dwindles into comparative commonplace and 
unimportance. Faith says, whatever progress has been made in 
the past, whatever development has occurred in God’s creation, 
the future has a development in store immeasurably surpassing 
any thing that has hitherto occurred. For out of this present order 
there shall emerge a new world glorified in all its parts with an 
unthought of glory, a new heaven and a new earth. This, then, 
appears to us to be the meaning of the clause we have been 
considering. The Christian salvation is-set in a setting of hope. 
It lies at, or rather is, the heart of a great upward movement in 
which all the creation shall share. It belongs to a time of 
groaning and of travail, out of which there shall come a great 
birth of glory that we may name in vague words but cannot 
clearly conceive, much less completely describe. 


II. Then the question faces us: What is more precisely 
the nature of this Christian hope? where is its fount and spring ? 
The first and the fundamental answer to that question is that it 
is the direct utterance of the spiritual life of man as this life is 
created in and by Jesus Christ. It is not deduced from a series 
of syllogisms, Butlers Analogy never furnished it and never 
could furnish it. It is the profound declaration, the immovable 
conviction, the inspiring and faith-fraught utterance of the 
spiritual nature of man as it is renewed and enriched by the life 
of Jesus Christ within us. 


I know that Paul speaks of a movement which he seems to 
observe in the creation outside of him, as if the evidence for this 
hope were obtained from the observation of processes that were 
external to him. “We know that the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain.” It might seem from such a statement that 
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Paul could read this great hope in the stars and gather it from 
the sunlight and conclude it from various physical analogies. 
But he does nothing of the kind, and such an inference concern- 
ing his position would be a mistake. When you come to analyse 
the argument, you find that he makes no use at all of physical 
data. His belief is that the whole world is spiritual to the very 
back bone of it. He asserts that it has a spiritual purpose and 
a spiritual goal, and it is from the standpoint of this spiritual 
centre that he makes his glowing statement. He knows that the 
creation is ‘‘ groaning and travailing” because his spiritual in- 
tuition has told him that it is “waiting for the manifestation of the 
sons of God.” 


Then we find the testimony and the final proof of this 
great movement in the 23rd verse, as occuring in the life of the 
Christian himself. ‘ Not only so, but ourselves also, which have 
the first fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within our- 
selves, waiting for our completed sonship, viz :—the redemption 
of our body.” So that in the last resort it is the spiritual nature 
of man that furnishes both the basis and content of this great 
hope. It is the life that has seen God and that knows the glory 
of fellowship with Him, the life that lives in Christ and feels 
the mighty pulses of the infinite within it, that speaks the hope 
of the Gospel with the utmost assurance and confidence. I deem 
this fact of sufficient importance to warn you to beware against 
deserting this sure testimony for intellectual and scientific demon- 
strations of the truth. These are useful in their way and serve 
an important purpose. It would be a loss to the world if Butler’s 
Analogy had never been written. Imperfect though it is from 
the modern standpoint and assailable as it has become through 
the growth of ideas. The world would be so much the poorer 
if the great intellectual arguments for the immortality of the soul 
had never been proclaimed, if human thought had never set 
itself to show that the secret of the world is a spiritual one, and 
that the development of spiritual life is the key to all movement 
in creation. ‘The subsidiary proofs advanced by the intellect are 
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valuable, but I do hot base my confidence upon them. When I 
‘desire to know a true hope that cannot be shaken, I go to my 
God, and commune with Him, and feel the pulses of the spirit 
life within me. ‘Then great forces of hope surge within me like 
-a sea of glory, and I cannot question their Divine authority. 


So this hope is the most certain of all hopes. The funda- 
mental assertions of the spirit are authoritative and unquestionable. 
‘The essential demands of man’s spiritual nature cannot be 
void. The ring of assurance in the apostle’s words is absolute. 
I do not see how any man can legitimately question the 
utterances of the profoundest part of our nature. No one ever 
thinks of questioning the foundation-principles of our intellectual 
nature, for such questioning would be the suicide of thought, and 
therefore absurd. You may question a particular argument and 
perhaps find flaws in it; but the fundamental assumptions of the 
intellect are unassailable, unless you would, like David Hume, 
destroy thought altogether, and declare it to be a fallacy; which 
of course is absurd. And I do not see, if we must take for 
granted the fundamental basis of thought, that we can with less 
absurdity question the very base and foundation of the spiritual 
life. The ethical in man has not less authority than the 
intellectual. In some sense its authority is greater and higher, 
for it is the self-expression of a living fact and not the conclusion 
of a laboured analysis. Not only from Paul, but from thousands 
of others there comes the assurance: We know! we do not argue 
it—we know it beyond the sphere of questioning—we know that 
the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain, and the spirit 
life within us, the profoundest thing in our nature, groans with this 
glorious hope, and demands its fulfilment. Yea, Demands it, if 
there is any truth in the word at all. . Unless human life, human 
thought, everything in heaven and earth is a miserable phantasy 
and falsehood, this must be true. 

Then again, this hope is a vast hope. I no not know how 
vast. Perhaps I never shall know how vast it is, for the Christian 
hope will for ever unfold itself into vaster meaning with each 
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successive fulfilment, and so hope will abide for ever. That 
seems to be the apostle’s meaning in the passage with which we 
commenced this discourse. Faith, Hope, and Love, these three 
abide. Faith is the vision of the unseen which cannot fail for 
the sons of glory. Love is the Divine content of the pure life, 
and this also is eternal. Hope is the inexhaustible longing of a 
finite being for the infinite reaches of a possible progress, and 
| therefore can know no termination. Such vastness cannot be 
clearly defined; hence this hope has a nebula of indefiniteness. 
' around it. The centre is clear, but the ‘circumference is an 
| unknown quantity. Yet we may endeavour to give you, as the 
apostle does, a kind of vague indefinite outline of the goal of) 
$2" Christian hope. - 
The first thing the apostle mentions wtth respect toft is, that 
all things and all life shall be set in their proper places’ once for 
all. “ Waiting for the manifestation of the Sons of God.” The 
time is coming—when~true-glory~ shall” receive due recognition. 
The Sons of God are hidden now, and the throne of glory has 
not been unveiled. Things are not in their right places. The 


The true order of things has not been set in the light of heaven, 
Beggars ride on horseback and princes are walking afoot. The 
sons of God have not been manifested as yet. They have not 
received their true position and entered into their glory. | When 


\ light has been put under a bushel; the sun has been Ne 


they are manifested, everything will fall into its proper place and 
order. Great changes will take place on that day of manifestation.. 
It will mean a great transference and transposition on this earth 
of ours. The base will be clad in the livery of baseness, and the 
kingly will receive their sceptre and crown; and the world will 
be judged in righteousness. 

The next expectation is, that there will be full liberty and 
perfect glory for all the spiritual powers and capacities of men. 
“Into the liberty of the glory of the children of God.” The 
liberty of the glory—that is a dazzling conception. Glory involves. 
spiritual power, spiritual grandeur, spiritual attainment, all the . 
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life in all its parts unfolded and developed into all its possibilities, 
and that life, with perfect freedom, unfettered by physical or any 
other restrictions, entering into the full enjoyment and prosecution 
of its eternal career. The life will then be free because it has 
become glorious, and the glory is completed by the liberty in 
which it is eternally set. 


Another element in the goal of the Christian hope is, the 
glorification of our corporeal nature. “ Waiting for the adoption, 
to wit, the redemption of our body.” Do not minimise the im- 
portance of this revelation, for it is no mean hope that is here set 
before us. This body of our humiliation shall be glorified. At 
present this body of ours is indeed a good servant, we will not 
complain—yet we could go much further in achievement some-. 
times if the body would only allow. Thespirit often is willing 
when the flesh is weak. We feel that mind and thought and 
soul could do a thousand times more if the body were only 
capable of executing their behests. But the happy day will 
come when the service of the body shall be grandly perfect, 
when it will be able to answer every command of the spirit and 
carry it out to the full, when every thought and purpose of a 
glorified life will be carried out with completeness, readiness, 
and perfectness by a glorified body. Then, as we have borne 
the image of the earthly, we shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly. 


The last element in this christian hope is the setting of all 
this glorified life in a completely new environment, in a new 
creation. ‘‘ For the creation itself shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption.”” Even the creation is a fettered thing 
now, a sphere of corruption and decay. The present creation 
would not suit as a dwelling place for the life of glory. It is 
far too coarse and far too crude. Therefore these things must 
be dissolved ; but with the Apostle Peter, we look for a new 
heaven and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
Righteousness would be too mighty a thing to dwell perman- 
ently in this earth of ours in its present form. This groaning 
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creation would burst under the pressure; yea, it must burst 
some day, and give place to a new Creation, to a world of 
glory that shall be an appropriate and abiding environment for 
a new and a glorious life. ‘‘ We were saved into a sphere of 
hope, a hope glorious, vast and unspeakable.” 
But to sing the rest of glory ; 
Mortal tongues far short must fall, 
Tongues celestial strive to reach it, 
But it soars beyond them all. 
Faith believes it, Hope expects it, Love desires it, 
But it overwhelms them all. 

III. We have time to say a few words only in the last 
place on the value of this glorious hope for the present life. 
Tf we hope for that we see not, then do we with patience 

Haw for it.” I am quite willing to bring the hope of the Gospel 
in its most glorious sense, to the test of present utility. I do 
not believe in any creed that has no value for the present life. 
I do not believe in any doctrine that does not make us stronger 
to fight the battle in this lower world and help us to maréh 
forward as truer victors in it. There are three tests of the 
value of a truth for this life. One is the bearing of its burdens ; 
another is, victory over our sins; the third is, service for the 
kingdom of God. Apply these three tests, and bring the 
Christian hope to bear upon them. Who can bear his burdens, 
the burdens of this lowér life, its weariness, its monotony, its pain, 
its sorrows, who can bear them like the man that believes in 
-the coming liberty of the glory of the children of God ?- Like the 
man that believes in the manifestation of the sons of God ? I 
reckon, said the apostle, that the sufferings of this present 
time are not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall ~ 
be revealed in us. That faith makes every burden light. If 
you have that hope, you will bear your cross with a glad heart, 
and you will sing while bearing it: ‘‘The glory of the Lord 
shall be revealed.” And the weight of sorrow shall pass away 
for ever. And who will fight for purity in his own life and 
spirit like the man that believes that purity is ordained to 
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determine the destiny of every created thing, like the man that 
believes that purity means ultimately unfathomable glory? ¥he- 
apostle John-says,‘‘ He-that-hath this hope=in« iar peet 
himself.” Of course-he-does.” ‘That hope of glory will condemn 
the impure heart, will burn like a blazing fire in the bones of 
the man that does not keep his garments white, while-the hope 
4s-within hin And the man with this hope will work with 
the most glowing enthusiasm. Who can work with greatness. 
of purpose, and might of heart, and strength of arm, like the 
man that believes in this glorious unfolding, that believes that. 
man is destined for this wonderful central position in God’s 
new creation, and that this earth of ours, these men and 
women we see around us, may be sons of God, the dazzling 
centre of a new creation in a world of everlasting glory? And 
so this hope fills us with inspiration. FEtrust-you-willgo-away~ 
inspired-by-it-to-night-to-nobler~service; to-greater~purity;-to- 
greater-peace-and-joy-amid-the-trialsoftife= For the way is 
bright before us, and vast shall be the unfoldings of the future. 
The creation is groaning; ay, but its groaning shall be changed 
into song by and by. Its travailing shall give birth to glory 
and eternal joy, and all that is coarse, all that is immature, all 
that fetters, and all that narrows shall pass away for ever,. 
and the free spirit of man shall live gloriously in a free heaven, 
the free and glad servant of the great free Spirit of the universe 
who shall rule all throughout eternal ages. God give us all 
the portion to share then in the everlasting glory; for His 
great name’s sake !—Amen. 


DREAMERS. 


“ The prophet that hath a dream, let him tell a dream.” 
Feremiah 23, 28. 


OBSERVE, 1. That men dream by allowing the imagination to 
have the reins, and disregarding verities. Perhaps the best 
physiological explanation of dreaming yet given is that the 
brain centres connected with the mental activity of imagination 
are active, while the realities of the external world are not 
simultaneously presented, as in our waking moments, to act as 
a check upon the freaks of imagination, and show that its 
images are unreal. 


At any rate, the rationale of religious dreaming is the 
exact counterpart of this. The reins are given to the imagin- 
ation, and the great verities that have been divinely revealed 
are not kept in sight with sufficient clearness to check its 
erratic flights. We confess that in some cases, as in that of 
the heathen world, the imagination is set free on account of 
the absence of many of these verities. They do not possess 
the fullness of revealed truth that we do, to guide them in 
their inquiries. The beautiful world of truth that has been 
revealed in Jesus Christ has never presented itself to their 
view, and so they dream. And as they tell their dreams to us, 
we pity rather than blame them; and pray that the loving 
Father, who has, in His unsearchable wisdom, withheld so 
much light from them, will visit them even in their dreams, 
and show them the wonderful ladder that reaches from earth 
to heaven. 


But there are dreamers that have no excuse for dreaming, 
that must deliberately close their eyes to the truth already 
kuown before they can dream at all. Of these there are two 
chief classes—those that are blinded by corrupt tendencies 
and those that are blinded by intellectual pride. 


2. The images of a dream closely resemble the real 
things of life. In our dreams we frequently act and speak 
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just as we would in our waking moments, we see apparently 
the same heaven above us, the same hills and valleys around 
us, similar human forms appear to us, and similar emotions 
take possession of us. And sometimes even the actual events 
of life are reproduced in our dreams, though they are formed 
into strange combinations, and mingled with much that has 
never taken place. 


The analogy is obvious. Error closely resembles truth. 
If this were not so, it would not commend itself to the accept- 
ance of men as much as it does. Prone as the world is to 
e:ror it will not accept it unless it bears the semblance of 
truth. It is the consciousness of this fact that compels the 
sceptic to set in order a bristling array of arguments to support 
his impious position. How he labours to insert an indisputable 
truth here and there in his flimsy edifice, or even to paint it 
with a few admitted facts. He knows full well that the more 
his edifice of falsehood resembles the edifice of truth, the more 
readily will he induce the world to cluster around it. The 
world cannot accept naked error—error that is so utterly 
destitute of the form of truth that its real nature is at once 
known,—for that very knowledge involves an_ intellectual 
rejection of it. If you desire to lure the thirsty traveller by a 
mirage in the desert, you must give the mirage all the appear- 
ance of the gushing stream. The reason why the tares are 
allowed to grow up with the wheat is because they resemble 
them so closely. Error cannot exist unless it have some rays 
of truth connected with it, and these rays are used to cast a 
glamour over the general deformity of the whole. Unmixed 
error has no cohesive power; it would fall asunder from its 
very rottenness. The vital power of a little truth is necessary 
to keep the inert mass of error together. But it is marvellous 
how much error may be made palatable to men if there is only 
the smallest grain of the salt of truth to season it. The 
corruption of man is such that he will accept the error that 
has the appearance of truth rather than the truth itself; he 
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will believe in a life-like dream rather than in a living reality. 
Still, he must have the semblance of truth; there must be 
something that appeals to his deeper convictions or yearnings ; 
there must be something that commends itself to his reason 3 
there must be a substratum of truth to give an appearance of 
solidity to the whole. Hence all existing error is marked by 
such an alliance. The errors of all false religious systems are 
able to exist because of the few truths that are mingled with 
them. Idolatrous worship is able to exist because there is 
involved in it the duty of worship, which is an eternal truth. 
Self-laceration and human sacrifices commend themselves to 
men because they involve the indisputable truth of sinfulness 
and ill desert; and so on for all the giant errors of paganism.. 
Men accept the dream because it reproduces in some measure 
the realities of life. 


Observe, further, that he who is dreaming believes that the: 
incidents of his dream are real incidents. This marks the fearful 
danger of beginning to trifle with God’s truth. The dreamer 
deceives not only others, but also himself. Since he will begin 
dreaming, God may give him up to the spirit of slumber, and 
allow him to satisfy himself with dreams. We sometimes forget 
this in forming our judgment upon the errors of a class, and argue 
thus :—How earnest these people are, how manifestly sincere in 
their attempts to propagate their beliefs; surely doctrines that so. 
influence them cannot be wrong. But conscientiousnsss and 
earnestness are not decisive proofs of truth. The dreamer has 
only his dream to tell, and if he does not tell that, he must be 
silent. It is asad state tobe in. But if men from corruption 
and pride of heart, shut their eyes to the truth they might see,. 
and give themselves to dreaming, who can find fault with the 
judgment that allows them to dream on, and to be deluded by 
their own dreams? May God save us from the imaginations of 
our own hearts, and open our eyes to behold wondrous things 
out of His law. 


Che Myrtle St. Pulpit. 
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WANTED, A FEARLESS MAN. 


“ After these things the word of the Lord came unto Abraham 
im a vision, saying, ‘Kear not, Abraham. I am thy shield, and 


thy exceeding great reward.” —Genesis xv. I. 


Ir is not easy to form a correct estimate of a life lived at a 
period so remote from our own as that of Abraham. The 
natural tendency is to give all the words he spoke and all the 
revelations made to him just the meaning that they would have. 
if the words were spoken and the revelations made in the 
present day. It is a very natural action in studying a life like 
this to make the subject of our study a 19th century individual 
with all the general conceptions, the modes of thought, and 
the religious ideas that are current at the present time. A 
moment’s consideration will of course show that that is alto- 
gether a wrong standpoint and method. We are dealing with 
a man who lives, not in the 19th century of the Christian era, 
but far away back almost in the dawnings of history, and in 
the early stages of human development. So in order to estimate 
him aright, or as nearly aright as we can, several facts have to 


be borne in mind. 
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One appears on the surface, viz., that we are dealing— 
wherever we place him—we are dealing with a giant among 
men. We are dealing with a man whose life is cast in a 
massive mould, and who, whenever he steps forward in the 
march of his life, makes the earth shake underneath his giant 
tread. So much is clear enough. Abraham would have been 
a great man in any age. He would have been one of the leaders 
of the age whenever and wherever he appeared, for he was one 
of those kingly spirits that must always find a throne. Yet on 
the other hand we need to remember with equal clearness that 
the ideas of the time were naive, childlike, and primitive. We 
are dealing with an age of children, from the historic point of 
view. The history that is here given us belongs to the child- 
hood of the world. Everything is done and thought and said 
in the most childlike and naive way conceivable. The relation 
between man and God as here narrated is of the simplest 
kind. The giving and receiving of the Divine revelation is 
strikingly free from all complexity and complication. Indeed 
it is so simple, so direct, so natural and so childlike that I 
for one can form but a very dim conception as to the particular 
form in which the Divine revelation was given and received 
at this interesting stage in the history of Divine-human 
relations. It is worthy of note also that we do not find in 
the religious attitude of the time any of that terror before 
God which certain speculative thinkers say belongs to primi- 
tive times and primitive humanity. Religion is not the off- 
spring of terror, for the child-history of the world given us 
in the old Testament reveals a primitive attitude towards God 
of quite another kind. It is rather a revelation of confidence 
and of trust. If we turn to the analogy of the individual we 
find that the first thing in child-life is not terror, but rather 
a clinging trust that knows no fear. And the analogy is a 
true one for we find that this was also the case in the child- 
history of the world. Terror is a later development, the 
result of a more complex and complicated state of things, and 
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eects: in some tenets the result of higher Cowles As 
an example of Abraham’s simply trustful and fearless relation 
to God, we may cite the terms of his remonstrance concerning 
the destruction of the cities of the plain, when, with all the 
freedom of a child towards its father, he said: ‘ Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right?” So also in this chapter, 
when God tells him that ‘‘ He is his shield and his exceeding 
great reward,” Abraham immediately, in a manner that would 
be irreverent if it were not childlike, begins to ask, ‘“ What 
wilt thou give me?” “Thy promises are great, but the fulfil- 
ment is meagre. When shall I have a gift that will stand 
‘shoulder to shoulder with the promise?” Such a question 
has all the characteristics of a child-like attitude init. It is 
the utterance of loving fearlessness, and has the unconscious 
‘daring of a child’s first questionings. The utterance is free 
and unrestrained because the One addressed is recognised as 
Father and Friend. 


So, if we wish to have the clearest view of the spiritual 
man’s inver and direct relation to God we cannot do better 
than go back to Abraham. Has it not struck you as strange 
that when the apostle Paul wished to prove that righteousness 
came by faith, he went back to Abraham for his proof? Pass- 
ing by the names of later and more developed times, he directs 
‘attention to the primitive relation asserted in the words 
‘Abraham believed God, and it was counted unto him for 
righteousness.” ‘The reason for this is not far to seek. By 
going back to the child you most readily understand the simple 
and essential elements of the filial relation. When the child 
has grown, and its self-cousciousness becomes more prominent 
it begins to develop a will and a purpose of its own. Then 
the simple relations between Father and child become some- 
what obscured until they return in a richer form when the 
man in the fulness of knowledge recognises all that the Father 
has been and is to the child, and consciously returns to the 
love and trust of childhood. So we have in this primitive 
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childlike state the clearest and directest revelation of the- 
relation of the spiritual man to God. Of course the content 

of the life of that day is meagre compared with the present. 
content of the spiritual life. Faith then was but germinal. 

It was the living seed out of which has sprung the marvellous. 
faith ofthe Christian dispensation. Asthe Divine revelation grew 

larger, and the manifestation of the infinite life poured its. 
larger glories upon the world, then the response of the human 

spirit of necessity became larger, grander, fuller, and more- 
glorious. But the essence of faith is one and the same at these - 
two far distant points; and in our text we have one of the. 
noblest presentations possible of the true relation of the. 
spiritual man to God and the true relation of God to the: 
spiritual man. ‘Fear not, Abraham, I am thy shield, and thy 

exceeding great reward.” 

I. The first thing we have here is a call for a fearless. 
man. That is really the gist of the Divine mandate. It 
might have been put in this way :—‘‘ Wanted, for this age, a 
man without fear.’ God was looking for such a man, an 
when He found the man who would answer His purpose, H 
laid before him what He required of him. He says in effect 
‘Abraham, I desire a fearless man in this age, and I call’ 
upon thee to be that fearless one.’”’ A fearless man is wanted 
in every age. Ay, not only a fearless man, but fearless men /° 
But they were very scarce; in the days of Abraham at any 
rate. I trust they are more numerous now. Then, as far as I 
can gather from the history of the time, Abraham stood prac- 
tically alone, the one prophet of the Lord that could be rightly 
called a prophet, the one man in the midst of that wicked age 
that stood up in the presence of all its ungodly sons and with 
lion-voice and lion-heart bore testimony without fear for the 
God he served. If we consider the work required of Abraham 
and the circumstances in which this work had to be performed, 
weshall at oncesee that no one buta fearless man was fit for such 
a, task. 
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The first thing that God required of him was that he 
should subordinate every temporal consideration to a Divine 
mission. The first thing we know about him is that he leaves 
home, friends, old associations, his own country, all his old life 
in obedience to a Divine Voice that sends him forth. How 
the word came to him is immaterial. ‘Lhe important fact is 
that he knew himself called by God, and heard a voice of 
authority say, ‘I have a mission for thee, and thou must 
forsake all in order to carry it out.” The world has been saved 
from corruption in every age by the men that knew themselves 
anointed of God to be prophets, to be the bondservants of a 
Divine mission, and sacrificed everything else if need be in 
order to carry it out. This mission with its mighty demand 
is indeed of the essence of the true.life, is the very soul of the 
prophetic mission. In spirit at least God’s men must be able 
to say, ‘“‘ We have left all and followed Thee.” And Abraham 
stands forth as one of the most prominent of those that have left 
-all and followed the word of the Lord. 


And do we not belong to an age when ali the followers of 
‘Christ are expected to be God’s prophets? Ay, and more than 
that, every man and woman is expected to be a follower of 
-Jesus Christ. No man has any excuse in these days for not 
following Christ. The light is ample, the glory is great, the 
power of the spirit is abroad, and God expects all to obey. 
Note the remarkable way in which Paul expressed this truth ; 
«The times of that ignorance God overlooked, but now He 
commandeth all men everywhere to repent.” And every 
follower of Christ is expected to be a prophet, a man conscious 
of a Divine mission, ready if need be to sacrifice all for the 
Kingdom. It is true that Divine wisdom has ordained that 
the actual sacrifice shall not be made in every case. God does 
not always call for the extreme limit of what is due to Him 
He takes care not to make the burden too heavy. It is only 
upon great shoulders that he puts the biggest burdens, for He 
is tender and compassionate. Yet, if need be, we are called 
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upon as God’s people to sacrifice all, and in spirit we are 
expected torenounceall. All associations, all friends, all loves, 
everything we hold dear must be given up, if they stand in the 
way of the Divine monitor within us, if they obstruct the path- 
way of the Divine mission to which we are called. Surely for 
such a task as this we need men of fearless mould. 


Another thing required of Abraham was that he should hold 
himself aloof from the world-currents of the time. Abraham was 
a pilgrim and a stranger even in the land of his inheritance to the 
end of his days. He remained separate, separating himself both 
locally and morally and spiritually from all the peoples of the 
time. God’s strong hand was upon him. God said, “Thou 
shalt not walk in the way of the people. [I have reserved thee 
for myself, and thou must hold thyself aloof from this ungodly 
generation, lest thou be drawn into the whirlpool of sin, in which 
the strongest must perish if once they are caught in its whirling 
vortex.” We need men of fearless hearts to-day to do the same 
thing, to refuse to touch the unclean thing however it may be 
sanctioned by respectable conventionalism, to say even in the 
midst of the smug respectability that smiles while it fouls its 
hands,—* I will have naught to do with it, for it is foul. God 
has touched me and I am holy.” Can you bear the sneer of the 
scorner? Can you bear the cynical grating laugh that will greet 
your decision? Can you bear to see groups of men stand together 
and whisper, while you know that they are saying concerning 
you, “ What a fool he is to be so scrupulous!” Can you bear to 
be ridiculed because you have a conscience? There are men 
that had rather face the cannon’s mouth than bear the words of 
scorn that are more cruel than a serpent’s tooth. God’s word 
comes to you, saying, “ Fear not.” We must have men of fear- 
less hearts if God’s word is to go bravely through the world at 
last. 

Another task imposed upon Abraham was—and I think this 
was the hardest of all—to mend matters when they were brought 
into confusion by compromisers and temporisers. You know the 
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history of that miserable Lot. | He was always trembling in the 
balance between the world and religion, between the service of 
God and the fatness of the fat pasturelands. He brought con- 
fusion again and again upon himself and others, and Abraham 
had constantly to sally forth to set things right when this miser- 
able Lot set them out of joint. I think a compromiser and a 
temporiser is more difficult to deal with than an out-and-out 
wicked man. You do not know where you will find him, or how 
he will treat you when you come to his aid. I sometimes think 
that if those kings that carried Lot away from Sodom had only 
offered him better lands than Sodom could have offered him, he 
would have cast in his lot with the kings against Abraham, and 
have repaid him with sword and shield for his generosity and 
nobility of conduct in trying to save him. A man needs indeed 
to be a man with a lion heart, with determined courage, with a 
resolution that cannot fail, to deal with the confusion of things 
when they are set into confusion by men that do not know their 
own minds, and that are with cowardly greed trying to serve God 
and mammon at the same time. 


Another task imposed upon Abraham was, to face the peril 
of being crushed by a world embattled against him. A man who 
stood alone, as Abraham did, with all those wild tribes and 
peoples around him was in constant peril of being destroyed. 
There must often have presented itself even to this strong soul the 
temptation to compromise with them in order to ensure his own 
safety. Some may think that we have no parallel to this state of 
things in modern times. The world is now friendly to Christianity 
and friendly to the Christian. Thank God! it is indeed more 
friendly than it has been. But if you will insist upon pressing on 
the world genuine out-and-out Christianity, and rebuke the world 
for its sins from the high standpoint of Jesus Christ, you may not 
find it so friendly. Say, as Christ did, ‘ Woe unto thee, Chorazin!’ 
Or, rather, come nearer home than that : “ Woe unto thee, 
Liverpool ; for if the things that have been done in thee had been 
done’ in Tyre and Sidon they would have repented long ago in 
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sackcloth and ashes.” Carry purity, the purity of Jesus Christ, 
right out into the currents of the world, right out into the face of 
all its ungodliness, and see how you will fare then. For such a 
task you will still need to be a man of fearlessness, one of God’s 
prophets with the lion-heart ; you will need to be a Luther who, 
when his friends warned him not to go into Leipsic, because Duke 
George was there,—for Duke George was his bitterest enemy— 
would heed none of their fears. “I would go into Leipsic,” was 
the reply of the fearless reformer, “if it rained Duke Georges nine 
days running.” And that is just the spirit in which we have to 
face the embattled phalanx of evil. We must be men of fearless- 
ness, ready to do and dare anything for the sake of the truth. 


Another thing Abraham had to do was to wait weary years 
before there appeared any sign of the fulfilment of God’s promise. 
I think that is the hardest task of all, to work on when there is 
no sign of the coming of God and the promise is long delayed. 
Such weary waiting is the circumstance that will most easily 
take the steel out of a man’s heart, that will most easily drive 
him down to despair and make him a cowardly and nérveless 
thing. Yet Abraham had to endure this burden in an 
exceptional degree, had to hope against hope until every hope 
seemed gone. And we too are sometimes driven to ask, ‘“‘ Where 
is the promise of His coming? Where is the fulfilment of the 
prophetic message: ‘The glory of the Lord shall be revealed 
and all flesh shall see it together?’” Do not be dismayed! 
Fear not! for God’s promise shall certainly be accomplished. 
We must be God’s fearless men. In the midst of the present 
confusion, when the powers of evil seem almost to be exulting 
with the exultation of victory, we have to keep our hearts fixed 
and strong in the faith of God, lest we be weary in well-doing, 
and fail before the glorious fulfilment of the promise shall come. 
That was the cry that came to Abraham, and made him stand 
before the Lord :—Wanted, a fearless man! And the cry rings 
to-day from God’s high throne if we could but hear it. Wanted, 
fearless men! Wanted, fearless men! Wanted, Prophets for 
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‘the Lord God, men of iron heart, men of holy courage, who 
will hold the truth though the heavens fall, who will stand for 
“God even though the leagued world be against them. Fear not! 


II. In the next words we have the Divine spring and 
support of this fearlessness. ‘I am thy shield and thy exceeding 
great reward.” What, then, is the power that is sufficient to 
make men of this fearless type? ‘There is only one thing that 
can do it, and that one secret is revealed in our text. It is 
therefore an old revelation, yet it is ever new. It is a revelation 
‘that can never be superseded and never grow out of date. The 
one unfailing fount of perfect fearlessness is a vivid consciousness 
of God as our guardian and our reward. faith in the Infinite, 
the knowledge that we have joined hands with the Eternal, is 
‘the one and the only thing that can make us true prophets of 
the Lord God, men of courage and fearlessness. I know there 
are some who put on a show of fearlessness even while they 
deny the very existence of the infinite God. They profess some 
enthusiasm for some abstract humanity or some abstract idea 
of progress or something of that kind, and then they appear to 
put their hearts into it and to defy every foe in order to carry 
out their views. I do not—I say it advisedly—lI do not believe 
in their fearlessness. I believe they make a mighty great show 
of it, but there is a terrible fear in the heart of it. The man that 
‘does not believe in the Eternal has no foothold anywhere. Can 
a man be. fearless when he is clinging on to the edge of a 
precipice, to a mere straw above the deep and knows nothing of 
the infinite abyss beneath him? Certainly not. There is only 
one thing that can make fearless men; the assurance, “I am 
thy shield,” spoken out of the heart and the life of the infinite 
itself. 

Observe the warlike term that is here used to represent 
God as a defence. It is just possible that there is a tacit allusion 
here to the military conflict in which Abraham had just been 
engaged and out of which he had come so gloriously victorious. 
But there is far more in the figure than a mere guarantee of 
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success in military expeditions. The war-figure strikes deeper 
into the life and has a more permanent meaning. If.God is our 
Guard at all it is as a shze/d that He guards us. God is the 
guard of warriors, not of the men that are asleep in their beds 
or lounging on the couch of ease. It is in the battlefield we are 
safe. If you want to be unsafe, if you want to be exposed to: 
the arrows of the evil one, go to your couch and take your ease. 
God is a shield—a battleguard—therefore his defence does not 
follow you into the tent of cowardice and indolence. But if you 
fight the battle bravely as a true warrior for the right, then the 
shield is over you. God is on the battlefield, and His shield will 
make you proof against all the attacks of every enemy. 


Of course, if God is our shield we are invulnerable. There 
can be no opening for the access of evil if God is round about 
us ; He is infinite, and his protection is infinitely complete. “He 
that dwelleth in the secret place of the most High shall abide 
under the shadow of the almighty.” And what does that mean?’ 
Perfect safety. “Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night 
nor for the arrow that flieth by day, nor for the destruction that 
wasteth at noonday. A thousand shall fall at thy side and ten 
thousand at thy right hand, but it shall not come nigh thee.” 
The aim may be good enough, the arrow may be directed well ;. 
but the shield is there. The arrow has struck the shield, and falls 
blunted and useless to” the ground. And we are unharmed 
because we are surrounded by God. 

There is another suggestion in this figure of the shield that 
I cannot pass by. You can easily comprehend in a glance the 
picture suggested by the metaphor. The arrow flies with hissing 
accuracy to its mark. It is not because it is badly directed that 
man escapes, but because it strikes the shield ; and the shield is 
God. Is not that a wonderful forecast of the great transaction 
that occurred on Calvary centuries later? when the Son of God 
bared His soul to the brands of hell that man might be saved. 
“I am thy shield.” What an infinity of love there is in this 
conception : God surrounding us with His own life so that the 
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arrows of the foe may pierce Him and not us. We are not 
straining the metaphor, but interpreting it in the light of God’s 
later revelation. If God wills to serve for us in this world the 
purpose of a shield, and if the arrows are real arrows, if we are 
dealing with evil which is real, if sin is sin and death is death, 
then the arrow that we escape must find its way into the shield, 
and that means into the very life of God Himself. Great indeed 
is this mystery of godliness, yet it has been marvellously fulfilled. 
* God so loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have life 
eternal.” Fear not, Abraham! Fear not, children of men! 
Fear not! ye that are girt around by the warring power of 
darkness! God is your shield and in His mighty life the arrows 
shall be held captive that you may live, and live for ever. 
And so, friends, if we are the sons of God, true men, 
men of the fearless heart, God’s shield is ronud about 
us, nor is it less real because it is invisible. 
“Thrice blest is he to whom is given 

The instinct than can tell 

That God is on the field when He 

Is most invisible.” 
If the sons of God could only be seen in all the grandeur of their 
defence upon the battle field, how the flashing glory would shine 
forth from this Divine shield and the hosts of the Lord would be 
seen to be glorious in their invincibility. Hidden from earth- 
bound eyes are the inner glories of the Christian life. The world 
sees only the human combatants in the great battle of life. But 
the vision of faith discerns the presence of the warrior-God, and 
beholds His blazing shield encompassing the champions of the 
truth. " 
The call to fearlessness is supported further by the prospect 
of reward. To “I am thy shield” the Lord adds, “and thy 
exceeding great reward.” I am not quite certain whether the 
sentence should be translated as I have now read it, or whether it 
should be “ I am thy shield, and thy reward is exceeding great.” 


‘ 
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“Of course, the sentence is more pregnant and suggestive as it 
stands in this authorised version. Literally it runs in this way, 
“TI am a shield to thee, and thy reward great exceedingly.” 
Whether God declares Himself to be that reward, or whether it 
is an independent sentence with the word ‘‘reward” as its subject 
is not quite clear. Abraham himself seems to have interpreted it 
as a promise of an independent reward, and not in the profounder 
sense which we are naturally inclined to attach to it, namely, that 
God Himself is the all-sufficient reward of the true man. So it Is 
natural to inquire, How far is such an expectation consistent with 
true nobility of life? For it may be objected, “ If I live a certain 
kind of life for the sake of a reward, both life and motive are 
mean and ignoble.” It depends altogether what the expected 
reward is. If you are serving God for some sensuous reward, for 
something unrelated to your truest life, you are not really serving 
Him at all. Nobody ever truly served God for a reward of that 
description. You may deceive yourself into imagining that you 
are doing so, you may make a very great show of doing it, but 
the man that serves God for something essentially external to the 
service itself and to the highest spirit of service, does not truly 
serve Him atall. But while all this is frankly conceded, the hope 
of reward is legitimate and inspiring. The noble army of pro- 
phets, apostles, and martyrs, all looked forward with enthusiasm 
to the recompense of the reward. Yea, and I read concerning 
the Saviour of men, “ Who for the joy that was set before Him 
endured the cross, despising the shame.” It would be unnatural, 
yea, it would be inglorious not to expect the fruition of comple- 
tion, the glory of our life as the sons of God. If it were not 
destined to be gloriously triumphant, how could we believe in it? 
I would fling it aside at once as a mockery if it were not destined 
to rise victorious above all the present conflict. What is the 
value of it if it is not going to rise into the glory of God? If it will 
not reveal itself as the most precious, the most satisfying and the 
noblest life, then we had better look for something else that is 
better. 
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Ay! I look for something else beyond the present. I look for the 
reward even as Abraham looked for his reward. God is our 
guardian, our shield. He saves us from all the perils of the 
present ; but He does much more. Not only does he save us 
from present evil, but He leads us into eternal good. I look 
forward to hearing this life of mine and the life of every man 
that believes in Jesus Christ announced in the highest heavens 
as worthy of all honour. I look forward to the crown of eternal 
glory being set upon its brow. I look forward to the time when 
the Sons of God shall be manifested and shall shine forth as the 
sun in the kingdom of their Father. And more than that, I look 
forward to the time when our enlarged and glorified and honoured 
life shall receive vast possessions from the hand of God; such 
possessions as will harmonise with it, such as it will be capable 
of using to its own vast enrichment; a new environment that 
will make it glorious and powerful, “a thing of beauty and a joy 


for ever,” a glory unspeakable, a grandeur and a power unthought 
of. 


“T am thy shield and thy exceeding great reward.” What 
more can men desire? Yet with that promise and that prospect 
before you there are some of you that will still live the sensuous 

‘life of this lower world. You still refuse to place your hand 
in the redeeming hand of the Son of God. You still refuse to 
accept God’s guardian care and the glory He offers you. Oh! 
wonder of wonders! This is of all things the most deluded, the 
maddest that God’s creation has ever seen,—that life, protection, 
and holiness are offered, grandeur is offered, eternal glories are 
offered, offered freely, and yet men instead of looking at the 
crown that God.would place upon their brow will gather the dust 
and the trifles of the earth with the poor muck-rake upon which 
they set so much value. Wanted! fearless men! sons of God, 
prophets of the most High! men who will live for Jesus Christ 
in, the most hostile surroundings, men who will stand for the truth 
everywhere, men who are willing to give themselves in simple 
trust to God that His shield may be placed about them and His 
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glories prepared for them, and then with hearts undaunted face 
the world, and fight the battle that is certain to win the victory. 
The Son of God goes forth to war, 
A kingly crown to gain, 
His blood-red banner streams afar, 
Who follows in His train ? 


May many respond to that question to-night, saying, “‘ Here am 
I, send me! ”—Amen. 


A Pauline proof of Immortality: the form of 


the argument. 


“< Tf in this life only we have hoped in Christ, we are all of 
men most pitiable.”—1r Corinthians XV. 79. 


A considerable portion of this chapter is occupied in proving 
the immortality of the soul by a process of logic at once rigid, 
penetrating, and profound. Of course, it is impossible to read 
the passage without realizing that it contains at least some 
fragments of argument in support of this great truth: but it is 
easy enough to read it without seeing a// the argument and 
without realizing its far-reaching character and convincing force. 
Unless we exercise great care in observing the apostle’s logical 
method, unless we keep our eyes fixed upon the central idea 
upon which, as upon a burning anvil, the apostle forges all the 
connected links of his logical chain, we shall be in danger of 
reading the passage as though it were a patchwork containing a 
good deal of vehement assertion with a correspondingly small 
amount of convincing argument. It is perhaps not too much to 
say, that to the majority of readers the passage from verse 14 to 
1g is not a continuation of the argument—as far as argument 
involves the power of producing conviction in a dispassionate 
mind—but merely a plaintive, piteous, despairing cry. To the 
careless readei it seems as if the apostle, after having entered the 
lists with the bold challenge :—How say some among you that 
there is no resurrection of the dead ?—suddenly lowers his 
weapon, and piteously begs his adversary not to inflict upon him 
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a mortal wound. This is a strong way of putting the matter, 


and most people would hesitate to plead guilty to the impeach- 
ment when framed in these terms; but the hesitation would 
arise from their never having boldly analyzed their feelings so 
as to know clearly what they involved. 

The verse we have placed at the head of this paper is a good 
specimen of the apparently plaintive passages to which we allude. 
“Tf in this life only we have hoped in Christ, we are of all men 
most pitiable.” The words sound very piteous, but they do not 
at first sight look very much like anargument. Indeed they look 
rather like the words of a man who, for want of argument, is 
appealing to the passions, prejudices, and emotions of the people. 
It might seem as if the apostle were on his knees entreating the 
inexorable logicians at Corinth not to take away from him his last 
hope. When we read the words, as they are too often read, 
merely as a dark picture of the uselessness and vanity of the 
Christian life on the supposition that this life is the whole of 
existence, then they become the wail of anxious fear, and not the 
firm advance of a triumphant logic. It is the request of a man, 
who fears he may be dreaming, not to have his dreams disturbed, 
because they are so sweet. But truth cannot deny itself on 
account of the pitiable consequences of its reign to,any particular 
class of men. To say that a certain section of men are miserably 
deluded if a certain belief is false, does not necessarily prove that 
belief to be true. 

That many read the passage as an anxious wail, as a 
palpitating warning of the collapse of Christian blessedness in a 
certain contingency, and not as a conclusive argument for the 
Christian hope, is shown by the very brave, but hopeless attempts 
that are sometimes made to define in what sense the Christian life 
can be regarded, by any possibility or in any contingency, as 
pitiable. It is remarkable how near men can get to performing 
impossibilities, when they are not aware that the task is an 
impossible one. It would, however, have saved a good deal of 
ineffectual labour if they had seen that Paul, never intended to 
make such an assertion, but that, on the contrary, he regarded 
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the very opposite of that assertion as an unassailable, almost an: 
axiomatic, truth. In fine, if these interpreters could only have 
succeeded in proving that the Christian section of society could, 
under any conceivable circumstances, be the most pitiable of men,. 
then Paul’s whole argument would fall to the ground. 

I think we may take it for granted that, in nine cases out of 
ten in which we fail to see the force of an argument of Paul’s, it 
is because we have failed to understand it. No doubt sometimes 
the march of his argument is swifter and more subtle than that 
of the ordinary syllogism. Large intuitions break in upon the 
movement of the argument and make it difficult for a man to- 
follow unless he has a large heart as well as a long head. But 
when any of his arguments appear irrelevant and inconclusive, 
much more when they seem patently open to objection, we 
ought to recognize in this suspicion a summons to reconsider 
the passage with a deeper sounding-line and more studious care.. 

Our verse is the last of a powerful series of arguments for 
immortality proceeding on the principle of “reductio ad 
absurdum.” ‘The apostle assumes at the commencement that 
the opposite of his own theory is true, in order to show that that 
supposition entails absurd and untenable results, and thus to. 
refute the supposition itself. He draws the conclusion in each 
case, but does not pause to point out the absurdity, because he 
imagines it to be patent enough to all beholders. ‘To appreciate: 
his argument fully, therefore, we must supply the ellipsis in each 
case, thus: “ If Christ hath not been raised, then is our preaching 
vain: which is absurd.” “If Christ hath not been raised, your 
faith is vain: which ts absurd.” And so on for the rest of the 
series, compelling in each case the counter-premise that Christ 
has been raised. Having established the fact that Christ has 
been raised, the resurrection of the dead is proved by the same 
process. For, by assuming the opposite, namely, that there is 
no resurrection of the dead, we are driven to the conclusion that 
Christ has not been raised. But this is proved to be false, there- 
fore the assumption of no-resurrection will not stand. 


[END OF VOLUME I.| 
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